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GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
PRINCE of WALES. 


SIR, 


eee N every Inſtitution of Government, founded on juſt 
Principles, the Felicity of the Prince and the Peo- 
ple muſt neceſſarily be reciprocal, as it reſults equal- 

7 ly from a wiſe and beneyolent Exerciſe of Dominion 
in the one, and good Senſe, and rational Subjection, in the 
other : This is a Truth verified by a Reflexion on the Fate 
of Nations in general, but more eſpecially confirmed by that 
of our own, as well in the laſt as preſent Reign, in which the 
_ Bleflings of Nature have been accumulated on the Britiſb Na- 
tion almoſt to Profuſion, and we may ſay, with more Juſtice 
than could be faid of them in formier Times, that the People 
would, if poſſible, be too happy, were they truly ſenſible of 
their preſent bliſsful Situation 1 in its utmoſt Extent, But to do 
Our- 
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durſelves Juſtice, it muſt be allowed, we are not altogether in- 
ſenſible of our Happineſs ; for I, with the higheſt Pleaſure, aſ- 
ſure Your Royal Highneſs, that in more than half the greas 
Towns in England, and among all Ranks of People, J have been 
a conſtant Eye and Ear-Witneſs of their univerſal Joy and Sa- 
tisfaction with their preſent Condition; of their extraordinary 
Eſteem. and Regard for the Perſoh, Title and Government of 
his preſent Moſt Gracious Majeſty, and their moſt exalted 
Hopes, and higheſt Confidence in their future Sovereign : 


This good Diſpoſition, permit me, Great Sir, to ſay, is the 


natural Conſequence of encouraging the Studies of uſeful Arts 


and Sciences, Learning and Humanity; for theſe furniſh the 


Prince with Notions and Principles of Wiſdom, Religio 
Virtue, and Liberty, and ſecure the People from the Attack: 
of Ignorance, Barbarity, Superſtition and Impoſture ; and in 
every Perſon they produce a rational and noble Propenſity to- 
wards promoting the general Good of the Community, and 
the Promulgation of the Sciences among all Ranks and Orders 
of Men, and inculcate on their Minds Principtes that will not 
fail to render them good Subjects: As this is the profeſſed 
Deſign of thefe Papers, I humbly preſume they will be accept- 
able to Your Royal Highneſs, and ſhall for ever eſteem it the 
higheſt Honour that I am permitted to offer them to Your 
Highneſs's Ipſpection. That Heaven may. preſdrve” his pre- 
fent Sacred Majeſty to the lateſt deſirable Period of Life, 
and then your Highneſs aſcend the Britiſb Throne and long 
reign the happieſt, as well as the greateſt, Monarch of the 
World, is the inceſſant Prayer of, | 


SIR, 
Your Royal Highneſs*s 
Moſt dutiful, devoted, 


Had obedient humble Servahn; 


B. MARTIN. 
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HAT we row call Coriwall is the moſt wits Part 
of Britain, and but a Portion of what, in the Time 
2 of the Romans, was called Dunmonium. The Name 

pot this County is variouſly accounted for, but the 
moſt eaſy 2 probable Derivation ſeems to be this: When the 
Saxons had driven the Britons into the Extremities of the Country, 
they called one Part of their Retreat Males, the other Part to 
which the Britons retired, they called Corntuales; either from the 
Shape of it, which reſembles a Hunting-horn * or more proba- 
bly, from the large Promontaries running out, like ſo many Horns, 
into the Sea: Fe or the ancient Britons called a Horm mn ; and 
Horns, in the Plural Number, Lern. 

It is ſituated between 497 56 and 5105 N. Lat. dene 4*1 gt 
*. 60 15 W. Long. from the Meridian of London, being ſurround- 
ed on all Sides by the Sea, except on the Eaſt; where itisparted from 
Devonſbire by the River Tamar. The northern Coaſt is waſhed by 
the Briſtol Channel, the Weſtern by St. George's, and the Southern 
by the Engliſb Channel. The Length, from Eaſt to Weſt, meaſures 
80 Miles; the Breadth, in the broadeſt Part, next to Devonſbire, 
is reckoned to be about 40 Miles; but in the narroweſt Part, at 
St. Tves, it does not exceed five; yet it's Circumference is, byRea- 
fon of it's unequal Form, upwards of 233 Miles. It is obſerved 
by the People of Falmouth and Truro, that the Bounds of Falmouth 
Harbour only, running ſo very irregularly, and branching itſelf 
out into ſo many fmall Parts, meaſure more than the Diſtance 
from Fe almouth to London. 


* Corgu being the Latin Word for Horn. 
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The Air is ſharp, and conſequently healthful to the Natives, 
The Vicinity of the Sea, on three of its Sides, guards againſt hard 
Froſts, and prevents the Snowẽꝰ's lying long upon the Ground. The 
ſame Reaſon may be alledged for the frequent Flaws*, as they 
call them, of Winds, which are very boiſterous, and oftentimes 
pernicious; ** 2 are rarely troubled with infectidus 
Diſeaſes. 3 i & AA KA Gy 2 + Nd A 


The 3 of the 1 are tes different from thoſe i in 
other Parts ; the Summer being more temperate. The autumnal 


Fruits are later, their Harveſt being ſ ſeldom * 8 for the 


Barn till near Michaelmas. 

The Soil, for the moſt Part, is 208» very ſhallow, 
covered only with a thin Coat of Earth, and rocky underneath -. 
which renders it very difficult to be cultivated; and in dry Years 
unfruitful. The Valleys yield Plenty of Graſs, and the Land near | 
the Sea-{hore, being improved by a Sea-Weed called Orewood, 
mixed with a fat Sort of Sea-Sand, yields very large Crops. 7 

Near the Sea - Coaſts are many very good Towns; but the 
middle Part of the County lies waſte and open; the Earth is of a 
blackiſn Colour, bearing little elſe but Heath, and ſpiry . 
fit only for breeding young Cattle. 

The chief Rivers are, the Tamar, the Caan ani FOR Fate. 
The former runs a long Courſe from North to South, :and is the 
Boundary between the two Counties of Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
emptying itſelf into Plymouth Saund. This River abounds with ex- 
cellent Salmon. The Camel runs from South to North, and forms 
Padſtore Haven, in the Briflot Channel. The Fale runs from 
North to South in the narrow Part of the County, and diſcharges 
itſelf into St. George's Channel, forming the Haven of Falmouth.+ 

This County is very remarkable upon two Accounts; the Firſt 
is of the Iuhabitamts, and the other of their great Plenty of Cop- 
per and Tin Mines, in which laſt Reſpect it is famed above all 
the e rn af the World; as we were well aſſured, that one 

Tin 

5 Fla: in the te Cornifh- Vocabulary, ſignifies to cut, perhaps 
from DX to cut of bruiſe. 

. +, The Reader will eaſily obſerve, that the River Camel gives Name 
to the Town of Camelford, which it runs through; and Falmouth is ſo 
called from being ſituated on the Mouth of the Fale. And this is to be 


obſerved, in general, for all Towns and Places whoſe Names end in 
the Words Ford and Mouth, 2 


7 
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Tin, Mine, in Cornwall, produced Tin of more Value in one 
Year, than ever the ſamous Mountain of Poti did of Gold in 
the ſame Time; and one Gentleman is poſſeſſed of a Tin Mine, 
at St. Agnes, for which he was offered 100 J. a muy for 6 
Months, which he refuſed. 

But with Regard to the Inhabitants: We ſhall do ourſelves 
no ſmall Credit to obſerve; that our Anceſtors, the Britons, muſt 
have been a worthy, and brave People, if we may judge of them 


by the genuine Remains in the County of Cornwall; for without 
Prepoſſeſſion or Flattery, we. muſt ſay, that we obſerved ſuch a a 


primitive Plainneſs and Simplicity of Manners, ſuch Singleneſs 
of Heart, and Sincerity of Intention, as we could not but ad- 
mire and regard almoſt as a Novelty ; thoſe People appearing ſo 
abſolutely unacquainted with, or ignorant of, Fraud and Impoſ- 
ture, Diſſimulation and Flattery, as if they had never heard of 
any ſuch Thing; and if to this we add, a free, facetious, and 
generous Temper; a curious, and inquiſitive Diſpoſition, we 
ſhall not then have finiſhed the Character which they juſtly me- 
rit, *till we have moreover mentioned their natural Philanthro- 
py, or Humanity, and unparalleled Hoſpitality to Strangers; 
this every one mult be a Witneſs of who has been atnong them, 
and muſt readily confeſs, if he does them Juſtice; | 

In Genius the Corni/h People are nothing inferior to the modern 
Engliſh ; being great Encouragers of Arts and Sciences in gene- 
ral; and (as we found by Experience) particularly delighted with 
the Studies of Philoſophy, which we preſume will be allowed a 
very good Proof of a delicate and polite Taſte; and as we never 
but once ſaw an Eclipſe calculated by a Lady, we ought not to 
omit mentioning, that ſhe was of this County. As to mechanie 
Arts, no one will wonder if we ſay they excel in them, Not 
only their Genius, but their Buſineſs, give them a particular 
Bias to ſuch Kind of Studies and Inventions; and in the laſt 
Place, what regards their commercial and mercantile Character 
is well known to all the World, without our mentioning any 
Thing particular on that Head, We ſhall fay no more, nor 
could we fay leſs, as it reflects great Honour upon the Engliſh 
Nation in general, to ſee the Offspring of our ancient Stock ap- 
pear in ſo good a Light at this Diſtance of Time, and as it may 


tend to remove thoſe groundleſs Jealouſies which they are a little 
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4 The NATURAL HISTORY 
too much inclined to entertain, of their making a leſs Figure in 
the Eyes of the Engliſb than they really do. 

We proceed next to give an Account of the natural Produce of 
the County: and firſt of the Rock called Wringeheeſe. 

It conſiſts of a Groupe of Rocks, which are the Admiration of 
all Travellers. On. the top Stone were two regular Baſons ; 
but Part of one of them has been broke off. This Stone, as we 


are informed, was a Logan or Rocking- ſtone, and when it was 


entire, might be eafily moved with a Pole; but now great 
Part of that Weight which kept it on a Poiſe is taken away. 


The whole Heap is about 3o Feet; the great Weight of the up- 


per Part, and Slenderneſs of the under, makes every one won- 
der, how ſuch an ill-grounded Pile could reſiſt, for ſo many 
Ages, the Storms of ſuch a Situation. It may ſeem to ſome that 
this is an artificial Building of large flat Stones, laid carefully on 
one another, and raiſed to this Height by human Skill and La- 
bour; but as there are ſeveral Heaps of Stones, on the fame 
Hill, and alſo on another about a Mile diſtant, called Kell- 

Mars, of the like Fabric, tho' not ſo high, we think it a natu- 
ral Crag, and that the Stones which ſurrounded it, and hid its 
Grandeur, were removed by the Druids. Mr. Norden, in his 


Deſcription of Cornwall, ſays, they were left in this Poſition at 


the univerſal Deluge, by the Force of the Water, which de- 
prived them of the Earth, and other Means of Suppart, and 
they remain thus depending without the Aſſiſtance of Art. Mr. 


Horlaſe is of Opinion, from its having Rock-baſons; from 


the uppermoſt Stone's being a Rocking Stone; from the well- 
Poiſed Structure, and the great Elevation of the Groupe; that it 


may be reckoned among the Rock-Deities : and that its Height 


and juſt Balance, might probably be intended to expreſs the 
Statelineſs and Grandeur of the Supreme Being. And as the Rock- 
baſons ſhew it was uſual to get upon the Top of this Tarn, or 
Heap of Rocks, it might probably ſerve for the Druids to harangue 
or foretel future Events on. | 
There i is another Kind of Stone-Deity, that has not been taken 
Notice of by any Author, we know of. It's common Name in 
Cormuall, and Scilly, is Talmen ; that is, the Hole of Stone; be- 
ing a large orbicular Stone, ſupported by two others; betwixt 
which there is a Paſſage, There are two of theſe in the Scilly 
| Wianas ; 
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Hands; but the moſt aſtoniſhing of this Kind, is in the Pariſh of 
Conflantine, in Cornwall. It is one vaſt oval Pebble, placed on 
the Points of two natural Rocks, ſo that a Man may creep under 
the great One, between its Supporters, through a Paſlage three 
Feet wide, and of equal Height. The longeſt Diameter of this 
Stone, is 33 Feet due N. and S, itis 14 Feet 6 Inches deep, and 
18 Feet 6 Inches wide, from Eaft to Weſt, and 97 in Circum- 
| ference. The Top of it, which you aſcend by a Ladder, is 
worked into Baſons, like an imperfect Honey-comb ; one of 
which, at the South End, being much larger than the reſt, is a- 
bout ſeven Feet long ; another, at the North, about Five ; the 
reſt ſmaller, ſome not more than one Foot, others not ſo much, 
the Sides and Shape irregular ; moſt of theſe Baſons diſcharge 
into the principal Ones, but thoſe near the Brim of the Stone 
have little Channels which diſcharge the W ater they collect over 
the Sides of the Talmèn, and the flat Rocks which lie underneath 
receive the Droppings into Baſons that are cut on their Surfaces. 
This Stone is no leſs wonderful for its Poſition, than for its Size; 
for the ſlender Part is nearly ſemicircular, yet it reſts on two large 
Rocks, and only touches the two under Stones, as it were, on 
their Points. Notwithſtanding this, weare of Opinion, this Stone 
was never moved, fince it was firſt formed, but only cleared from 
the reſt of the © it and ſhaped ſomewhat to keep it in proper 
Poiſez and to ſhew itſelf to that Advantage it now does in a 
ſurprizing Manner at ſeveral Miles Diſtance, 

In the Area below this Stone are many large Rocks, which 
have certainly been ſplit and divided, but whether thrown down 
from the Sides of the Ta/men, or not, we will not determine. 


One Thing however is remarkable, that theſe Talmens, both in 


the Iſland of Scilly, and Cornwall, reſt on Supporters, and donot 
touch the Earth, agreeable to an eſtabliſhed Principle of the 
Druids, who ned every Thing that was ſacred, would be 
prophaned by touching the Ground, and therefore ſo ordered it, 
that theſe Deities ſhould reſt upon the pure Rock, that they 
might not be defiled by touching the common Earth. 


Among the curious rude Reliques of Nature in this County, 


we muſt not paſs by the Logan, or Rocking-ſtone, of which 
there are two Sorts, ſome artificial, others natural; we ſhall take 
notice only of the laſt, In the Pariſh of St, Levin, in this Coun- 
5 ä | tyy 
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ty, there is à Promontory, called Caftle-Treryn. This Cape con- 
ſiſts of three diſtinct Groupes of Rocks. On the Top of the 
middle Groupe of Rocks, (which we climbed with ſome Diffi- 
culty and Hazard) we there obſerved the moſt wonderful Logan- 
ſtone, perhaps, in the World; one of our ingenious Companions 
took the Dimenſions of it, and computed the ſolid. Content, 
which amounted to about 95 Tons; the two inclined Sides ſome- 
what reſemble the two Roofs of a Houſe, meeting in a Sort of 
obtuſe Ridge upon the Top. The lower Part of the Stone is 
a large plain Baſe, near the Middle of which, projects a ſmall 
Part on which it reſts, which Part ſeemed to be of a round Form, 
and not to exceed more than 18 or 20 Inches in Diameter. The 
lower Part of this too, was ſomewhat convex'd, by which Means, 
as it was equally poiſed on this Part, it became eaſily moveable 
upon the large Stone below, the Poſition of which was moſt of 
all wonderful, as the Surface on which the Logan- ſtone reſted 
was conſiderably inclined ; fo that, at firſt Sight, it ſeemed as it 
were eaſy to heave the Logan-ſtone off, but on Trial, we found, 


that we could produce no other Motion than that of Libration, 


the Power of one Man being only ſufficient to move it up and 
down about half an Inch. It is fo high from the Ground, that no 
one who ſees it, can conceive it could be lifted up to the Place 


where it how reſts. It makes a natural Part of the Crag on which 


it at preſent ſtands, and always ſeems to have belonged. There is 


alſo a natural Logan- ſtone in the large Heap of Rocks, called Bof- 


toorlas-Leham, in the Pariſh of St, Jus-Pentbith. Alſo theſe Stones 


ſhew by their Situation, that they were never placed there by Art 


or human Force. There is a very remarkable Stone of this Kind 
in the Iſland of St. Agnes, in Scilly. In the Pariſh of Sirhney,: ſtood 


the famous 'Logan-ſtone, called Man-amber, which is 11 Feet 


long from Eaſt to Weſt, 4 Feet deep, and 6 Feet wide. This 


top Stone was fo nicely poiſed, that, „ a little Child, as Mr. 
 #* Scawen in his M. S. ſays, could inſtantly move it;“ but in the 
Time of Cromwell, when all monumental and curious Pieces of 


Antiquity, that Ignorance and fiery Zeal deemed ſuperſtitious, 
not only grew into Contempt, but which it was reckoned a 
Mark of Piety to deface or deſtroy, one Shrubſall, Governor of 
Pendeniis, with much ado, canſed it to be undermined and thrown 
downs to the er Grief of the —_— « In Cormuall, fays 

1 ; $6e Mr, 
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6% Mr. Borlaſe, we call it the Logan- ſtone, the Meaning of which 
I do not underſtand. Logan, in the Guidbelian Britiſb, ſignifies 
cc qa Pit, or Halliw of the Hand; and in ſuch Hollows, this mov- 
ing Stone is often found; but whether the Word Logan be 
<« thence derived, or is a Corruption of the Britiſb Lhgadiyn, 
« whichin Melſb, ſignifies, bexwitching (the ſingular Property of 


ce this Stone ſeeming the Eee of men I ſhall not en- 


6 Muir 3; 

Some Authors take hi of theſe Stones to 5 e in this 
Poſition by human Art; and we muſt own, it is not at all im- 
probable, that the Druid, who pretended ſo much to the Art of 
Magick, the ſole Buſineſs of which is to deceive, obſerving this 
uncommon Property in the natural Logan-ſtones, ſoon learned 
to make uſe of it as an occaſional Miracle, and where they had 
no natural, made artificial ones, and conſecrated them. They 
then pretended Spirits inhabited them, and very probably inſiſted 
upon this Motion, as a Proof of thoſe Spirits reſiding in them, 
and fo they became Idols.—As it is always the Buſineſs of thoſe 
who make uſe of pious Frauds, to encreaſe- private Gain, and 
eſtabliſh an ill- grounded Authority, by deluding the common 
People under a Pretence of anew Commiſſion. - | + 

The Language of the Corniſb Gentry and Yeomanry is 2 
bfh, and as pure as in Londen; unleſs it be in two or three Pa- 


riſhes near the Land's End, where a corrupt Dialect of the an - 


cient Corniſh Tongue is much uſed. 
Of tame Cattle, they have all the ſeveral Kinds with other 


Counties: What is peculiar to this County, is their Sheep; which, 
when it lay open and uncultivated, were a ſmall Breed, and their 
Wool fo coarſe, that it was uſually called Corniſb Hair; but 
ſince their Lands have been well manured and tilled, they now 
equal the Sheep of other Countries, in Size, in Fineneſs of Sta- 
ple, and excel moſt in Sweetneſs of Taſte, and Soundneſs of 
Fleſh. They obſerve, thoſe that have no Horns, yield the fineſt 
Wool, though not ſo much as thoſe that have. Their Cows 
and Oxen are ſmall, but their Fleſh ſweet and juicy; and be- 
cauſe they often meet with good Markets for victualling of Ships, 
and ſometimes for Exportation, they are encouraged to rear a 
great Number for Slaughter. They uſe their Oxen chiefly in 
ploughing, 

Thais 
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Their Horſes are bred hard, and fed as coarſely, and though 
bf low Stature, travel well, and are very ſerviceable in that moun- 

tainous Country. They are marie of good Courage; but 
by hard Labour, in carrying Sand for Tillage (when they are 
young) they are brought off their Mettle, and become dull and 
lluggiſh. Mules are here much uſed (and very deſervedly) be 
ing a Beaſt of Burden, that will fare hard, and live long. 

There are in this County many Parks, well ſtocked with fal- 
low Deer; but they have no red Deer, except what ſtray thither 
out of Devon. Many Otters, Badgers, Martens and Foxes, 

harbour in the Cliffs near the nn which make good Sport 
for the Gentlemen. 

The Fruits and Herbs of this Gee; are much the faite 
with thoſe of others, though not ſo plentiful among the common 
People. It has beſides the common Herbs, ſome, either not 
found out at all, or not ſo plentiful in others, namely, the ſmall 
creeping round+leaved baſtard Chickweed, which grows on moiſt 
Banks in many Places. The Marſh-Aſparagus, or Perage, 
which is found growing on the Cliffs at the Lizard-point. Round- 
leaved Marſh, St. Peter's Wort, in Abundance near the Land's 
End; tender Ivy-leaved Bell-flower, on moiſt and watery Banks; 
the leaſt Marſh Centaury, on a rotten boggy Ground, between 
St. Ives and Penzance ; Fir-leaved Heath, with many Flowers 
great Yellow-marſh Eyebright ; ſmall Sea Crane's-bill, with 
Betony Leaves; Sea-cotton Weed; creeping Cocksfoot ; Rup+ 
ture-wort; the leſſer Autumnal-ſtar-jacinth, and Enghfh Sea- 
peas. To which we ſhall add, a Sort of Grain ſown plentifully * 
towards the farther End of this County ; which is, naked Oats; 
called Pill-corn, from its being naturally ſtripped of its Huſk, 
with which the common Oat is covered; for this Reaſon it is 
much eſteemed, and as dear as Wheat. They have alſo Plenty 
of Sea Herbs, as Camphire, Sea-holly, Eringo, Ros Solis, and 
Palamontain ; with many fragrant Herbs, as Marjoram, Roſe- 
mary, and the like, which grow wild upon the Cliffs. Another 
Thing peculiar to this County i is, that no Sweet-Brier naturally 
grows here. * 

From the Surface we ſhall paſs into the Bowels of the Earth, 
where are found many Sorts of Stones and Metals. As to Stones, 

the Moor fone is the Chief, ſo called, becauſe it is found in 
1 ſwampy 
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ſwampy, mooriſh Ground, but a Moor in the weſtern Parts of 
England denotes (not low and marſhy, but) high and moun- 
tainous Parts of Land; thus Dart-moor is the moſt mountainous. 
Part of Devonſhire, and the higheſt Lands in Cornwall are uſually. 
called Moors, and hence it is, that what is called Moaor-ſtone, 
is always dug out of thoſe high Lands and Hills; thus the fa- 
mous Rock, called Kernbrey, near Redruth, conſiſts for the 
moſt Part of Moor-ſtone, and ſome of the fineſt that the County 
affords : we here obſerved large Poſterns, ſquare Pillars of great 
Lengths, the largeſt ſize Mill-ſtones, &c. formed of this Stone. 
The natural Compoſition of this Stone is beautiful to the Eye, 
conſiſting for the greateſt Part of a whitiſh, granulated Marble, 
interſperſed and variegated with a Sort of black andyellow Matter, 
that looks like Tinſel and Tin-Glaſs, ſhining and glittering 
very agreeably in the Sun-beams; this Stone therefore gives a 
glorious Aſpect to Buildings while new; but the Misfortune is, 
it is ſoon affected by the Weather, and though prodigiouſſy hard 
at firſt, will, by imbib'ng Salts and other corrofive Matters 
from the Air, ſoon change its Colour and firm Conſiſtence, and 
therefore makes but a bad Appearance in old Buildings. We were 
told by thoſe who have ſeen this Stone poliſhed, that it appears 
much more beautiful and ſplendid than any of the Marble-kind, 
and makes the richeſt Furniture of Tables, Chimney-pieces, c. 
but being ſo exceeding hard, the poliſhing it is very expenſive, 
VIZ. 25, Gd. per ſquare Inch. 

With regard to the Mines of Cermuall, they conſiſt of two 
| Sorts, one of Tin, the other of Copper; thoſe of Tin are very 
numerous over more than half the County, and are in general very 
large and rich in Ore; theſe Mines have rendered this County 
famous in all Ages above any other Part of the World: There are 
alſo a great Number of large and rich Copper-Mines, beſides 
many of leſs Note. As to Silver and Gold, there has been ſome+ 
times a ſmall Matter of either found, but nothing deſerving No- 
tice, With the Metalline Ores they have large Quantities of 
Mundic intermixed, and a conſiderable Quantity of Arſenic. 

The Tin-works are of two different Sorts, on Account of the 
two different Forms in which the Tin appears; for, in many 
Places, the Tin-Ore is produced in the Earth, in the Form of 
Stones or Pebbles, and fo much like common Stones, that they 
- C can 
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can be diſtinguiſhed from them only by their Weight; for ſuppo- 
ſing the ſpeeiſie Gravity of pure Tin to be as 7, that of common 
Stone is as 2 , but that of Tin-Pebbles is generally as 32, 45 
42, and the beſt 5; by which ſuperior Weight they are known, 
and generally ſought after by the common People in all ſuch Places 
where they can be found near a Stream of Water; for by this 
Means they waſh away the Earth from the Pebbles and mine- 
ral Stones, which they keep moving about with à Shovel while 
the Water runs through it, and when the Earth is waſhed from 
them they are thrown by in a Heap; very oſten theſe Pebbles 
are found on the Surface of the Earth, but moſtly generated 
within the Earth at the Depth of 8, 12, or 20 Feet from the 
Surface: Here great Labour is required in digging away the Earth, 
and producing artificial Streams of Water by Means of Rag- 
Wheels and other Contrivances, of which we ſhall hereafter give 
a more particular Account in our Treatiſe of Mineralogy. This 
Method of procuring Tin is called S?feam-work, the en 
which, is that in the Road from St. Au/ile's to Polgooth.. ns” 
The ſecond-Form in which Tin appears, is that which we 
call Oreg conſiſting of Tin and Earth compounded, and con- 
creted intd a Subſtance almoſt as hard as Stone, of a bluiſh or 
reyiſh Colour, and often the Mundic gives it a yellowiſh Caſt: 
his Ore is always found in a continued Stratum, or Bed, which 
the Tinners call the Load, and this, for the moſt Part, is found 
running through the ſolid Subſtance of the hardeſt Rocks, be- 
ginning in ſmall Veins near the Surface, perhaps not above half 
an Inch, or Inch wide, and increaſing as they go into larger 
Dimenſions, and branching out into ſeveral Beds, or Strata, and 
1 aernuurds; in 4 DiroQion generally nearly Eaſt and | 
Theſe Laar are Gone very wide and thick, ſo that great 
— or Stones of this Ore, are often drawn up of more than 
20l. Value; the Loads of [Tin-Ore are not always contiguous, 
but ſometimes break off ſo intirely, that you would think you 
were juſt got to the End of it; but here the ſagacious Tinner is 
not diſappointed; for by Experience he knows; that by digging 
ſome little Diſtance on one dide; he ſhall meet with the ſeparated, 
remaining Part of the Load, appearing to tally with the other 
Fad nicely, as 11 i had been broken off by ſome ſudden Shock 
or 
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or convulſive Motion in the Rock: Theſe Loads of Tin-Ore are 
ſuaid often to be diſcovered by $hoad-foney, which are only Parts 
of the Rock where ſuch Ore abounds broken off, and rolling 
down the Declivities of the Mountains, are by Torrents arifing 
from great Rains, and other Accidents; carried to a great Di- 
ſtance, ſometimes two or three Miles, where they are obſerved 
by a Set of People, who make it their Buſineſs to inveſtigate, by 
their Means, the mineral Rock to which they originally belong, 
and there find the expected Load of Ore. We ſhall take no No- 
tice here of another Method which ſome pretend to of difcover= 
ing the Load, vis. by what they call the Vi reula Divinatoria, or 
Nodding Rod, which is a forked Hazle Wand, which they carry 
upright before them in both their Hands while they walk along, 
and when they come over the Load, the ſaid Nod will dip for“ 
ward, and by that Means indicate the ſame ; but we er Ex- 
periment to confirm the Truth of this. 

But after al, the moſt common and certain Method of diſco: 
vering the Load, is by frequently digging to the Depth of a few 
Feet in ſuch Places as they have good Reaſon to expect it; this 
is often done by eommon People, who thus find the beginning 
Veins, and purſue them till the Loads become larger, and enter- 
ing deep into the Rock, or flooded by Springs, the Labour and 
Expenee is too great to be ſupported, and they are obliged to re- 
ſign ſuch Diſcovery: to People of ſuperior Fortune, who by 
Means of large Water- wheels, or Fire-Engines, are enabled to 
keep on the Work, and follow the Load in all its rich and mean- 
derous Windings in the Bowels of the rocky Earth. Sometimes 
the Waters are drained from thoſe Mines by ſubterranean Paſſa- 
ges earried on from the Level of the Country through the Baſis 
or Body of the Mountain, till they arrive at the Mine; theſe 
they call Adits, which ſometimes prove the Labour of many 
Vears, and great Expence; but when effected, they ſave the 
conſtant Charge of the Fire-Engines and Water- works before 
mentioned. From the Surface of the Earth they fink a Paſſage 
to the Mine, which they call a Shaft, over which they place a 
large Winch, but in the larger Works a Wheel and Axle, 
{which they call a Whim) by which Means they draw up large 
Quantities of 'Ore at a Time in Veſſels they call Kibbuls; this 


Ore is thrown into — Heaps, where great Numbers of poor 
C 2 Peo- 
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People are employedin breaking it to Pieces, and fitting it for the 
Stamping-Mills, which Proceſs, together with others, fitting it 
for the Smelting-Houſe, will be treated of more e largely i in the - 
Mineralogy. 

And the third Form in which Tin appears, is that of Cryſtals, 
for Tin (as well as other Metals) being a Salt, will under ſome 
Circumſtances readily cryſtallize ; and therefore in many Parts 
of the mineral Rocks you find the moſtperfeR, tranſparent, and 
beautiful Cryſtals of pure Tins without any Admixture of 
Earth. 

The Conner Afines of this County next I our Notice, 
as they are very numerous, and ſome of them very large and rich 
in Ore; they moſtly abound where the Tin-Mines do, and ſome- 
times are found very near them, the Loads of Tin and Copper 
Ore being often found to run for a long Way together in pa- 


ralle], though contrary, Direction; the Copper-Ore does not 


contain ſo great a Quantity of Metal in Proportion to its Bulk 
as Tin-Ore, yet are they as good here as in moſt Parts of the 
World; and it is very remarkable, that in ſome Parts of Corn- 


wall the Earth has been ſo exuberant in the Production of this 


Metal, as to afford it inlarge, maſſy Lumps of malleable Cop- 
per, ſeveral Pieces of which we have ſeen in very curious, vegeta- 
ble Forms; the Chief of theſe Loads of pure Copper was that, 
a few Years ago, diſcovered between Helſtone and the Lizard's 

Point, which was ſoon exhauſted. 

In the Copper and Tin-Mines is found a very large Quantity 
of Mundic, adhering to the Ore, as we have before obſerved, 
which they are obliged to burn away in very large Ovens for 
that Purpoſe, in order to purify, and fit the Ore for Smelting; 
beſide this, it is found in very large Quantities by itſelf, conſiſt- 
ing of ſmall Pieces of a cubic Form, of a yellow Colour, and 
from its Weight and Appearance. reſembling a metallic Sub- 


Nance; but its chief Compoſition is of Earth and Sulphur, on 


which Account an Undertaking was ſet on Foot, ſome Time ago, 
for making large Quantities of Sulphur from this Foſſil ; but not 
anſwering what was expected, it ſoon dropped, and there is 
now no Uſe made of it at all. Large Quantities of Arſenic are 
collected from the Steam of melted Tin-Ore, in proper Fun- 


nels, and Rooms for that Purpoſe, in thoſe they call Blowing- 
Honſes, 
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E or thoſe Smelting-Houſes where Bellows are employed, 
which now are but few, the Chief of which are near St. Auſtlè s. 
In many Places, the Rocks which produce tie mineral Ore 


are found to conſiſt of many different Sorts of Stone, ſome of 


- which are very hard, and others very ſoft; ſome very compact, 
and others remarkable for their particular Conſiſtence, being 


of curious thin Lamina, like the Leaves of a Book, and into 


which the Stone reſolves itſelf, after it has lain ſome Time in 


the open Air. Great Quantities of this Stone are found about 


North-Doꝛon, and many other Places. 
In many of the Hollows and cavernous Parts of the Rocks 


are found many of thoſe fine, tranſparent Cryſtals which are 


known by the Name of Corniſb Diamonds; for they are hard 
enough to cut Glaſs, and are extremely brilliant when well po- 
liſhed : Their Form is that of a ſix- ſided Priſm, pointed on the 
Top; theſe are, ſometimes, four or five Inches in Length, and 
ſome we have ſeen near two Inches in Diameter; they are princi- 
pally uſed for Grotto-work, and for ſuch-like Purpoſes. 

All the Parts of - Cornwall, on this Side St. Au/tles, St. Mi- 


chael's, and St. Agnes, have little or nothing of Mineral Ores, 


but abound moſtly with Rocks of blue Slate, eſpecially towards 
the South, where we find many large Quarries of this very uſe- 
ful Foſſil. It is ſome- what obſervable, that very few, if any, of 
the Foſſil-Shells are found in the Earth, or Stones, of this Coun- 
ty, where one might expect to find them in the greateſt Plenty; 


we were told, that now and then ſome Pieces of Magnet were 


found, but very imperfect, and of no conſiderable Virtue. There 
is in one Part, near St. Agnes, a very fine Sort of Earth as white as 
Chalk, but of a much ſofter Conſiſtence, and not in the leaſt brit- 
tle; the like of which we have not ſeen in any other Place. 

We ſhall now take a curſory View of what appeared to us 
remarkable in thoſe Parts of the Corniſh Shore, which we had 
an Opportunity of obſerving. In the rocky Cliffs, at St. Agnes, 
you deſcend, on. one Part, to a great Depth, and view, in the 
other Part before you, the largeſt and richeſt Load of Tin-Ore, 
running, for many Rods in Length, in the ſolid Rock, being 
the external Part of that very extraordinary Mine we referred to 
in Page 3, the Property of Mr. Donithorne, and ſuch another 


View, perhaps, the World does not afford, 
At 
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At this Place, in the Creek among the Rocks, was taken a 
ſingular, and moſt extraordinary Sea-Animal, which we think 
may be properly called a Sea-Polypus : It confiſts of a ſmall Body 


about the Bigneſs of the Palm of the Hand, to which was annex- 


ed a hollow Pouch; and on the middle Part of the Body was a 


curious Beak, or Bill, about an Inch and Half long, and three 


Quarters of an Inch wide, of a roundiſh Form, a Tortoiſe-ſhell 
Colour, and curved ſome-what like a Parrot's Bill; from the 
Body proceeds eight Legs, nearly at an equal Diſtance from each 
other, about an Inch and Quarter wide at the Body, and nearly 
30 Inches long, of a tapering Form, terminating in a Point at 
the Extremity ; the Legs were of a fleſhy and membranous Sub- 
ance, and thick ſet with Nel Pouches, or Holes, (about half an 
Inch wide the largeſt) diminiſhing gradually towards the Extre- 
mity, in each Leg. Theſe Holes feemed deſtined to anſwer the 
Deſign of Gills, in common Fiſh ;- of theſe Holes there were 


between 30 and 40 in each Leg. Theſe Legs were all contracted 


and encloſed in the Pouch, or looſe Bag, on one Side the Body, 
and the Animal lay, ſeemingly, afleep, when firſt obſerved ; 
the Perſon, however, ſtriking it with a Stick, it expanded i its 
s with great Violence, and put itſelf, as it were, in a Poſ- 
ture of Defence ; but, by repeated Blows, it was ſubdued, and as 
it appeared of ſo ſurpriſing a Form, and ſuch an Animal never be- 
fore obſerved, we have thought the Repreſentation of it, heretds 
annexed, would be very acceptable to our Readers. | 
The Bay of St. Iues is very remarkable for the ere 
Quantity of fine, light Sand, which the Wind raiſes into Clouds, 
overwhelming the Country | for a Mile or two, and the Houſes 


of nearly half the Town. Another Thing remarkable is the 
vaſt Quantity of fine, black, Marble-Pebbles found here, with 


which the Streets of St. {ves are paved, which being, naturally, 
very ſmooth, and flippery, make it very difficult, and even dan- 
gerous to walk the Streets in rainy Weather. A Stranger 1s 
here very much entertained, likewiſe, with a ſurprizing Quan- 
tity of black Muſcles, growing in large Cluſters, and Patches, 
on all the Rocks in this Part of the Coaſt, forming the Bay 
next the Town. Here are likewiſe great Variety of curious 
Shells, variegated with fine Colours, particularly 10 the Fer 


Kind. a 
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At the Land's End, the fartheſt Point of Land conſiſts of a 
Ridge of very ſteep Rocks, projecting, beyond the reſt, into the 
Sea; in which, at the Bottom, we obſerved three large Arches, 
through which the Waters, of the Sea, ran with great Rapidity, 
Violence, and Noiſe. Here are alſo found Sea-Shells in greater 
Quantity, and Variety, and more beautifully coloured, than in 
any other Part of the Britiſp Coaſt, which they ſell ag ny 
by which many Families get a Subſiſtence, _ 

In Mount's Bay, near Penzance, the Shore 15 as it were, 
paved with a rocky Stone, of ſo finea Grain, that it equals any 
Hone in giving an exquiſite Edge to a Razor; and tis ſome- 
what to be wondered at, that this Stone is not more made uſe 
of by Artificers for their finer Sort of edged Tools. | 

In this Bay, we find the moſt remarkable Mount inthe World, 
called St. Michael's Mount, ſituated near Maraxion, wholly 
ſurrounded at high Water, but at low Water, there is 2 
Neck of dry Land, like a Cauſe-way, which joins it to the 
Shore, by the Town. This Mount is upwards of a Mile in 
Cixcumference at its Baſe, and riſes, tapering, in a beautiful 
Manner, towards a Point, to a very great Heighth; on the Top 
of which is a large Fabric, belonging to Sir John St. Albans, re- 
markable for St. Michael's Chair, in which, if a Perſon ſits, he 
views the-perpendicular Steepneſs of the Mount, and the Rocks 
and Water appear tremendous below; by. this Experiment a 
Perſon may find the Strength of his Mind, and Steadineſs of his 
Head. It conſiſts of one large, ſolid Rock, the upper Parts of 
which are covered with Earth, which produces large Quantities 
of Graſs, Herbs, Shrubs, c. which give it a very pleaſant 
Verdure ; but the lower Parts, or Baſis, of the Rock lie intirely 
naked, and ſpread themſelves wide around, towards the South 
eſpecially, where it is very pleaſant to obſerve numerous Loads 
of Tin running about, in ſmall Veins, through ſeveral Parts on 
the Surface, and entering deep into the Rock. This Mount 
makes a noble Spectacle at the Diſtance of three Miles from Per 
zance, and over all the adjacent Country. 

On the Coaſt near He/tone, is a very Famwas Lake, called 
Loo-pool, near two Miles long, formed by a Conflux of Rivus 
lets, and parted from the Sea by a wide and ſtrong Beach of 
un and Pebble ; ; * which the Waters of the wo 
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Lake are ſuppoſed to communicate by Percolation; for the Wa- 


ters which run into the Lake have no viſible Diſcharge, and the 
Waters of the Lake are conſiderably ſalt, which cannot be well 
accounted for, by the Sea overflowing the Beach now and 
then. Here are various Sorts of Fiſh, and ſome peculiar to this 
Lake. | 

About Half. way, ee this and the n Print, we 
find the firſt of the two Soapy Rocks, fo called, becauſe the 
Earth has a great Reſemblance to Soap, though it has no other of 
its Properties, but that of Smoothneſs and Lubricity, or Slippe- 
rineſs; for it will not lather or ſcour like real Soap. The Earth 


Js extreamly white and ſoft in ſome Parts of the Rock, in other 


Parts it is ſtreaked with Red, and in others of a motley Colour; 
it is found in various Strata, in thę Interſtices of the ſtony Rock, 

and the whiteſt and fineſt Part lies deepeſt of all, and is in ſmall 
Quantities ; the very Pebbles of this Earth ſeem to be of a ſapo- 
naceous Conſiſtence or ſmooth Pieces of petrified Soap. This 


Earth is the principal Ingredient in the Manufacture of Eneliſo 


China. 
The other ſoapy Rock is 8 five Miles farther on; ; the 
Earth found in this Rock is much more in Quantity, but great - 


ly inferior to the other in Colour and fine Confiſtence, nor has it 


by near ſo much the Look of Soap ; it is made uſe of for the ſame 
Purpoſe as the other, viz. for making China. 5 

As for the Fowl of this Country, they are generally ſuch as 
aae-found. in others ; the wild Fowl are very plenty in the Parts 
adjoining to Devonſhire ; thoſe Birds, called the Choughs, which 
are peculiar to this County, are found in great Plenty, and ſome- 
what reſembling the pied, or grey Crow, but of aleſs Size. The 
moſt remarkable among the Water-fowl, is one about the Big- 


neſs of a Sea-gull, which has a ſingular Method in taking its 


Prey ; for it riſes high in the Air, and from thence falls as if 
dead to the Surface of the Water, and by the Velocity of the 


Fall, is by that Means enabled to penetrate the Element, and 


ſuddenly ſeize the Fiſh it ftrikes at ; theſe are ſeen in very great 
Numbers in Mount's Bay, and other Parts of the 2 that 
Way. 
They have great Plenty of F iſh in the Rivers and ts, but 
moſtly ſuch as are common to other Countries but we cannot 
here 
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here ok by the extraordinary Trade they carry on in their Pil- 
chard Fiſhery, which is the next conſiderable Branch of Buſineſs 
to that of the Stannary: In ſuch prodigious Shoals do the Pil- 
chards often times apply to the Corniſh Coaſt, on the ſouthern 
Parts, that the People in the inland, mountainous Parts, make it 
their Buſineſs, from thence, to obſerve their Arrival, at proper 
Seaſons of the Year ; by which Means, the Gentlemen, concern- 
ed in that Fiſhery, are prepared to take them in their Seans, or 
large Nets, which extend ſome Thouſands of Feet in Length, 
and take in a large Circumference of the Sea; and we were cre- 
dibly informed, by one of thoſe Gentlemen, that the Sean has 
been large enough, and the P:/chards ſo numerous, that in one 
Draught they have taken full 4000 Barrels, each Barrel contain- 
ing 4000 Pilchards, that is, in the whole 16,000,000 ; nor will 
this ſeem very ſtrange to any one who has ſpent a Month or two 
on this Coaſt, during the fiſhing Seaſon. But a ſmall Part of the 
Pilchards, taken here, are conſumed in the County, notwithſtand- 
ing they are very delicious eating: The greateſt Part are ſalted, 
and placed together in large Heaps, where they lie for ſeveral Days 
under a gentle Preſſure of large Stone-weights, by which Means 
the Salt and Oil are drained from them in large Quantities, into 
proper Veſſels; then they pickle, and preſs them into Barrels, 
and ſend them to France, Portugal, Spain, and other catholic 
Countries. This Pilchard-fiſbery has been always very conſidera- 
ble in this County: Hence we find one Michael, a Corniſh Poet, 
writing againſt the Poet-Laureat of Henry III. (who had defamed 
kis Country) has two or three Lines to the following Effect: 


*T were needleſs to recount their num rous Store, 
Vaſt Wealth, and large Proviſion for the Poor : 8 
In Fiſh and Tin they know no rival Shore. 


We muſt not omit to obſerve, that on this South Coaſt of 
Cornwall,there are found large Quantities of thoſe ſmall Shell-fiſh 
which afford that excellent Tint, called the Brian Dye; this 
Matter is contained in a ſmall Cyſtus, or Bag, which looks like a 
Part of the Inteſtines; it is but in a ſmall Quantity, and looks, 
when taken out with the Head of a Pin, of a greeniſh-yellow 
Colour: If this be ſpread upon a Piece of fine Linnen, it will, in 
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a2 Day or two, begin to appear of a pale rediſh Colour; the 
Linnen, being waſhed the firſt Time, is heightened into a paliſh 
Purple; every Waſhing, after, renders the Colour ſtill more in- 
tenſly ſtrong and vivid, and which, we obſerved by Experiment, 
was not in the leaſt ſubject to fade or decay. 

pon the Rocks, in many Parts of the Coaſt, we obſerved 
great Numbers of thoſe Animals which are reckoned of the Poly- 
pus Kind; they adhere firmly to the Rock on a broad Baſe, and 
have a Power of unfolding, or contracting the upper Parts at 
Pleaſure : when they are expanded, they reſemble very much a 
full-blown Anemony, conſiſting of a great Number of internal 
Parts, like the Leaves of that Flower, which plainly appear to 
have an animal Motion, and, upon the ſlighteſt Touch, will be 
all contracted within, and covered with the external Pouch, or 
Caſe, which is of a thick Subſtance, 

We can't here paſs by that very curious Sort of Bivalve Fi, 
called the Pholas, or which we choſe to call the P:ſcis*terebrans, 
from its wonderful Faculty of boring its Way into the Stones of 
the rocky Part of the Corniſb Coaſt every where. The lateſt Ac- 
counts of this very extraordinary Fiſh are very imperfect, as we | 
know by Experience. This Creature is deſtined to a ſolitary 
Life, as it lives, altogether in the Hole it makes itſelf in the 
Stone, and that from its Infancy to its laſt Moment; for the 
Hole, by which it enters the Stone, at firſt, is very ſmall, not 
exceeding the tenth Part of an Inch in ſome ; but from this ſmall 
Bulk it keeps boring its Way through the Stone, *till, at laſt, 
we find it entered 18 Inches, or two Feet, from the Surface, and 
the Fiſh grown to be three or four Inches long, and more than 
an Inch thick. It is found alſo, that the Hole is at all Times juſt 
the Bigneſs of the Fiſh ; and muſt therefore be the Fruſtrum of a 
Cone. The Shell ſeems to be the Inſtrument by which it ex- 
cavates the Stone ; for the Fore-part of it, on each Side, 1 is beſet 
with ſharp-edged Protuberances, like thoſe of a Raſp, and fitted 
to cut away the Stone; and this is {till the more probable, as the 
Figure of the Hole is exactly always the ſame with that of the 
Shell, and the Hole is ſo nearly the Size of the Shell, that there 
is but very little Room for it to open, as it muſt do to a ſmall 
Diſtance, ſince on the Hinder- part this Fiſh projects a flefhy Sub- 


Rue of around Form, and two Enches long, when full grown. 
This 
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This Part ſeems: deſtined to take in the Salt Water, and throw 

it out again, but for what End is not very evident. It has been 

called the Proboſcis of the Fiſh, but improperly, as it is the 
poſterior Part. It is very remarkable, that though great Num- 

bers of theſe Fiſh enter the ſame Stone, and go on, as it were, in 
Company, in their reſpective Antra, or Apartments, yet are 

they never found to infringe upon each other, though ti e Par- | : 
titions between their Cells are ſometimes ſo thin, that ycu may | 
almoſt ſee thro them. 

In large and deep Holes of the rocky Cliffs, in ſome Parts of 
the Corniſh Shore, Swallows have been found in the Mid'ſt of 
Winter, and dragged out, tho' theſe Holes are below High- 
Water Mark. This we were affured of, by People of great 
Veracity at Falmouth; and the ſame Thing is obſerved by R:- 
chard Carew, Eſq; who wrote near 200 Years ago; theſe are 
his Words, In the Weſt Part of Corntuall, during the Winter 
“ Seaſon, Swallows are found fitting in old deepe Tynne- 
cc workes, and Holes of the Sea-Cliffes.” He alfo mentions the 
| well-known Account which Olaus Magnus gives of the Swallows 
being found in Winter-time, under Water, among the Reeds, 
in the Lakes of Norway, &c. congealed (as it were) i in Cluſters, 
which reſolve, and the frozen Swallows revive by the Warmth 
of a gentle Fire. | 

Upon the Whole, we may conclude, that it was not without 
Reaſon, that CornwaLL, (which formerly included Devonſhire) 
was reckoned a KINGDOM; for we have ſeen a Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, in which the Author, in the Title Page, tells us, that 
he propoſes to treat diſtinctly of the four Kingdoms of Great Bri- 
tain, viz. the Kingdom of Scotland, the Kingdom of England, the 
Kingdom of Wales, and the Kingdom of Cornwall; all diverſe from 
each other, in reſpect of their Origin, Manners, Laws, and Lan- 
guages. | | 
In the following Lines, the Poet has well deſcribed the Bleſ- 
ſing which Providence has indulged to our Iſland in general, of 
which no County enjoys a larger Share than Cornwall. 
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Nor Cold, nor Heat's Extremes, 15 People fear, 
But gentle Seaſons turn the peaceful Year. 
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When teeming Nature's careful Hand beftow'd 
Her various Favours on her num rous Brood, 
For thee th* indulgent Mother kept the beſt, 
Smil'd in thy Face, and thus her Daughter bleſt e 
In thee, my darling Iſle, ſhall never ceaſe 
The conſtant Foys of Happineſs and Peace; 


Whateer can furnſh Luxury, or Uſe, 
T hy Sea ſhall bring thee, or thy Land produce. 


AD DEMNSD Sx, 
W have thought it neceſſary to illuſtrate what is ſaid of the 
famous Logan-/tone at Caſtle-Treryn (Page 6.) by a Re- 
preſentation of the Form of the Stone, and the Manner in which 
it reſts upon the Surface of the other, below it, in an inclined 
Poſition, by a perpendicular Section of both thro the Point of 
Contact. 
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The Engliſb Sea-peaſe, Pill-Corn, or naked Oats, and ſome 
other Plants (mentioned Pag. 8.) we neither ſaw, nor heard of 
in the Country, but have added them on the Authority of Mr. 
Ray, 
It has been inſinuated, that the Sea-Polypus (in Pag. 14.) is 
very common on the Sea-cogſt, and already deſcribed by Aldro- 


vandus and Rondeletius; to which we anſwer, that we have ſeen 
and 
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and examined a great Part of the Engliſb Coaſt, and have never 
ſeen, or heard of any ſuch Thing. As to the above-mentioned 
Authors, ſuch as have an Opportunity may conſult them, by 
which they may be ſatisfied whether any Animal in their Plates 
can be found to anſwer all the Characters of this. We may far- 
ther add, that in ſeveral Muſeums which we have examined, both 
abroad and at home, we have never ſeen an Animal, in every 
Part, like this, and, to the beſt of our Remembrance, in ſcarcely 
any Reſemblance to it. 

The Pyrocorax, or Corniſh Chough (Page 1 6.) has red Legs 

and Beaks, and is nearly the Size of a Jack-Daw; they have the 
Character of a thieviſb Bird, as they will carry away from a 
Perſon's Houſe whatever they can find to ſuit their Humour 
even Coals, or any thing on Fire, they will carry away, and 
thereby endanger the Houſes, which are generally thatched in 
theſe Parts ; hence, they become very obnoxious to the Neigh- 
bourhood where they much abound, 
The //lands of Scilly, by the moſt ancient Greek Hiftorians, are 
called the Caſſi tterides, from the Greek Word race leg, Tins 
whereby it is ſhewn, that theſe Iſlands were famous in the high- 
eft Antiquity, for their Tin- Mines; and there are many Accounts 
of the Phænecians, and other foreign Nations, frequenting them 
on that Score, and carrying on a great Trade in Tin, in the 
earlieſt Ages of the World. 


THE 
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DEYVONSHIRE. 


Of ff HIS County, as well ak that of Contact (of which 

ve have ſpoken ſufficiently already) i is another Por- 
: : 5 tion of that Part of Britain, which, in the Time of 
the Romans, was call'd Dunmonium, It has ſince, 
however, teceived divers other Appellations.” It was called Dru- 
nan by the Cormſh Britons, and Duffneynt by the Welch Britons, 
that Term ſignifying, in their Language, deep V. alleys, « or Bottoms; 


| becauſe their Habitations, for the moſt part, are erected in thoſe 


low Places: At preſent, however, it bears the Name of Denſpire, 
of Devonſhire, from the Induſtry of the Huſbandmen, who con- 
ſtantly practiſe the Art of Denſbiring, that is to fay, of paring 
and burning the Surface of their Lands, in order | to Improve 


them, and render them more fertile. 


This County, which lies between Latitude, 50 66'and 51 15, 
and between 3* o, and 4 40', Weſt Longitude, from London, 
is above 200 Miles in Circumference, 64 in Breadth, and 70 


in Length, is bounded on the North by the Severn-ſea, or Briſtol 


Channel, on the Eaſt by Somerſetſhire, on the South by the 
Engliſh Channel, and 6n the Weſt by Cornwall. 


It is ſituate in the Dioceſe of Exeter, and contains about 
1,900,000 Acres, and has more Rivers belonging to it than any 
other County throughout the Kingdom of Great-Britain. 

The Air of this County is very mild and healthful in their 
<= or Bottoms; but exceſſively cold and bleak upon their 

ills. 

The Soil thereof is various; for, the lower Grounds are 
naturally fruitful, yet, made much more ſo, by the Art and 
Indyſtry 
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Induſtry of thoſe who are poſſeſſed of n. there; the 1 


however, are very barren. | 

In the eaſtern Parts of this Corn e is 0 
only of good Corn, but fine Paſturage ſor Sheep, where the 
Grounds are dry and chalky; yet, their TY: ſeldom, * 
ever, thrive on their marſhy Grounds. _ 

The ſouthern Part of this County is remarkably fruitful, 
and as juſtly called the Garden of Devonſhire, as Italy is uni- 
verſally allowed to be the Garden of the Morid. 4 

The Trees are of as great Variety in this Part of the b 
ty, as in any other Places of the Kingdom, and Fruit-Trees 
are very plentiful, eſpecially Apples, with which they make 
ſuch large Quantities of Cyder, that a great Number of 
the Copy-hold Tenants, pay their Rents with the Profits a- 
riſing from that Commodity only. The Merchants, who go 
great Voyages at Sea, find it a very ſerviceable Drink in their 
Ships, and for that Reaſon, lay in vaſt Stores of it; for, 
one Ton of Cyder, will go as far, if not farther, than three 
of Beer, and at the ſame Time, is found by Experience, to 
be much more wholeſome for their Ship's ger nn 
in hot Climates. 

It is reported, by ſome, tho' we cannot aſſert it to be real 
Fact, that there have been exported from this County to 
London, no leſs than ten thouſand Hogſheads of this Liquor, 
one Vear with another: Which Way it has been diſpoſed 
of, is not eaſily to be accounted for. — However, as very 
little or none of this Commodity can be procured neat, in any 
Part of that Metropolis, it is a common, and very natural 
Conjecture, that it being of a more vigorous and high Spirit 
than the Hereford Cyder itſelf, it has been made uſe of private- 
ly and artfully by the Vintners there, with ſuch other Ingre- 
dients as may be deemed proper for that Purpoſe, to brew a 
Sort of Claret, which will paſs well enough with a Set of 
Bacchanalians, who have little or no Judgment, and have more 
Regard to the Quantity than the Quality of what they drink 
in perfect Profuſion. Neither is it in the leaſt impoſſible, but 
| rather highly probable, that the beſt Sort of it, which is 
made at Southam, and the Parts adjacent, being kept long and 


| vue managed and mixed, may paſs better, and more 
un- 
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unſuſpected for White-wine, it having as good at leaſt, if 
not a better Body, than real White-wine generally has. 

Tho' this County (as we have before obſerved) abounds with 
a greater Variety of Rivers, than any other County can boaſt of; 
yet, there are but two, viz. the Tamar and the Ex, that are pe- 
culiarly worthy of the Reader's Attention. 

The former, which ſeparates, or divides this County from 
Cornwall, takes its Riſe in the Hills, near Welcomb, and runs 
into the Engliſh Channel at Plymouth, by a Courſe, nearly from 
North to South. 

This River is peculiarly remarkable, not only for the Num- 
bers, but, the Goodneſs of the Salmon that are caught there- 
In. 

The Ex forms a Courſe upon the ſame Points, from the 
Heart of the County, and paſling by Exeter, falls into the 
ſame Sea. Great Plenty of Salmon is alſo found in this River, 
where they come in very great Quantities in the ſpawning 


Seaſon. 
From theſe two Rivers, the Country are ſtocked with a 


great Variety of common Fiſh, of all Denominations; but, 
the moſt beneficial, both at home and abroad, are the Her- 
ring and the Pilchard: For, by Traffick with them, all Sorts 
of Commodities are brought in from the adjacent Counties, 
and foreign Nations. 

In divers Places, in this County, viz. at Cleave, Taviſtock, 
Lamerton and Lifton, there are ſeveral chalybeate mineral Wa- 
ters found, that have been of ſingular Service, in the Removal 
of divers dangerous, and epidemic Diſtempers. 

Near Briæbam upon Torbay, there is a remarkable Well, called 
Lay-well, of which, we ſhall here inſert Dr. William Oliver's 
Account, as he was on the Spot to obſerve it. 


An Account of LAY-WELL, by Dr. William OLiveR, 
extracted from the Abridgment of the Philoſophical Tranſattions, 
Y M. LowTHory, Vol. II. Page 305. 


& Lay-well, near Torbay, is about fix Foot long, and five 
Foot broad, and near fix Inches deep, which ebbs and flows, 


| * often every Hour, viſibly enough. I am informed, tis moſt 
con- 
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conſtant Vinter and Summer; tho' J am apt to think, it moves 
faſter in Winter, when the Well is fuller than in Summer: Be- 
cauſe when obſerved it firſt (in Fuly 1693) I think it fowed ſome- 
thing quicker than J found it did on my ſecond Obſervation, to- 

ward the End of Auguſt following; for the Water was then con- 
ſiderably ſhrunk in the Well notwithſtanding we had for about a 
Fortnight much Rain: And tho' when once it began to fow, it 
performed its Flux and Reflux in a little more than a Minute's 
Time; yet I obſerved it would ſtand at its loweſt E ſometimes 
two or three Minutes ; ſo that it ebbed and flowed, by my Watch, 
about 16 Times in an Hour, and ſometimes I have been told 
20. As ſoon as the Water in the Well began to rife, I 
ſaw a great many Bubbles aſcend from the Bottom; "at when the 
Water began to fall, the Bubbling immediately ceaſed. I mea- 
ſured its High and Low-Hater-marks, and found them between 
five and fix Inches diſtant ; not of perpendicular Depth, but as 
it ſpread itſelf on a broad Stone, as the Sea does on a Beach or 
Shore. Tho' I am apt to think its perpendicular Height would 
be as much, or more in that Time, were its Out- let dammed up 
to try an Experiment: F or as it riſes, it runs with a ſmall Stream, 
which is greater or leſs, according as the Water in the * 
riſes and falbs. | 

That it has any Communication with the Sea is not manifeſt, 
nor is the Water brack;/þ at all. The whole Country adjacent is 
very hilly all along the Coaſt, inſomuch that from Brixam to the 
Top of the Hill is about a Mile and half; and the Well is about 
half Way up the Hill (which hereabout is ſomewhat uneven and 
interrupted) and comes out at a ſmall Deſcent, yet conſiderably 
higher than the Surface of the Sea. 

I tried it with an Oaken-leaf,, as ſoon as I ſaw i it the firſt Time, 
but could not find it change colour. I drank of it; tis very ſoft 
and pleaſant; has no Manner of Roughneſs i in it, and ſerves for all 
Manner of Uſes to the Country People in their Houſes; they alſo 
uſe it in Fevers as their ordinary diet-drint, hich ſucceeds migh- 
ty well.“ 

To this Account of the Doctor's, we ſhall ſubjoin a few Re- 
marks of our own, as being in the Place two Days, in the Year 
1751. The Form of the Well now is not ſquare but near- 


ly round, and being raiſed above the Ground with Stones, the 
E Waters 
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Waters now ſtand higher, and there is about an Inch and half 
Difference in the Perpendicular; when we obſerved it there 
was no Irregularity in the Time of its ebbing and flowing ; for 
both together conſtantly happened in fix Minute's Time, or ten 
Times in an Hour, as we obſerved by a Watch for many 
Hours together, and this not only of the Waters in the Well, 
but more exactly in Holes which we cauſed to be dug in the 
Road by the Side af the Well; for theſe Holes were conſtantly 
filled and emptied by Turns, and it was very pleaſant to ſee the 
Water at firſt ruſh in through ſeveral ſmall Paſſages till the Hole 
was filled, which little Flood would continue near three Mi- 
nutes, then it would begin to ebb, and ſo continue for ſome- 
thing more than three 8 till the Hole was dry, and 
we could ſee the Water run away through all the little Ducts; 
in a very ſhort Time it returned again, and fo on continually, 
without any Variation that we could obſerve, and this was 
the Caſe in all Parts of the Ground about the Well, as far as we 
made the Experiment: On this Account, thoſe little reciprocat- 
ing Ponds, or Springs, became the common Subject of Play or 
Paſtime to the Children of the Neighbourhood. We formed a 
Deſign of ſtopping up the Out-lets, in order to ſee how high the 
Water would riſe in the Well, and accordingly employed a Man 
two Hours about it, but to no Purpoſe, there being ſo many ſub- 
terraneous Paſſages by which it goes out. The Waters of this 
Well ſupplies a Stream of about five Feet wide, and what is 
very remarkable, the Waters of the whole Stream ebbed and flow | 
ed with the Well about half an Inch, as was always ſeen by 
the Stones in the Brook. It was ſomething odd to ſuppoſe the 
Waters of this Well ſhould come from the Sea, ſince it is very 
manifeſt it does not, as it is at a very conſiderable Height above 
the Level of the Sea, the Grounds juſt above it, on the contrary 
Side, riſing very high; and from Waters gathered in the ſubter- 
raneous Baſons in this Hill, proceeds this wonderful reciprocat- 
ing Fountain, the particular Manner in which this may be effect- 
ed we ſhall hereafter explain in our Treatiſe on Hydraulics. 
Having expatiated farther than at firſt was intended on this one 
particular Production of Nature, we ſhall proceed to give a more 
curſory Account of the various Curioſities which are to be met 
with in Abundance on the ſeveral Coaſts of this County. To 
| avoid 
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avoid Prolixity, however, we ſhall take notice of ſuch only as 


are more remarkable than ordinary, and well-worthy of the At- 


tention of the inquiſitive Reader. 
In the firſt Place, then, *tis very obſervable, that tho Torbay 


is but a little, petty Village, about 12 Miles North of Dart- 


mouth ; yet its Bay, which lies in the Prit;/h Channel, and is 
about 12 Miles in Compaſs, is one of the fineſt Roads for Ships, 


that all England can boaſt of: And as an indiſputable Proof of its 


great Importance, it will not be improper to obſerve, that this 
Bay was the general Station of our Fleets during the whole Time 
that King William's War was carried on with France. And here 


it was, that his ſaid Majeſty, when Prince of Orange only, was 


landed by Admiral Herbert, on the 5th of November in the memor- 
able Vear 1688, from the Fleet which brought him from Holland 
under that Admiral's Command, whom afterwards he conſtitut- 


ed Earl of Torrington, as a grateful Acknowledgment of his 


faithful Services at that critical Conjuncture; and as the happy 
Conſequences that attended that Expedition are fo univerſally 
known, it would be altogether needleſs, if not impertinent, to 
enlarge upon them. It muſt be confeſſed, however, that tho 
that Road be ſo highly valuable in itſelf, and ſo juſtly admired, 
yet {till there is one Inconvenience that attends it; for a South, 
or South-Eaſt Wind will too frequently oblige our Ships to put 
out from thence to Sea, or at leaſt to run into Dartmouth. 
Another great Curioſity in Nature, tho* 50 Miles in the Sea, 
off the North-Weſt Coaſt of Devonſhire is Lundy-iſland, which 


is five Miles long, and two broad; but is ſo encompaſſed with 


inacceſſible Rocks, that it has but one Entrance into it, and that 
likewiſe ſo remarkably narrow, that two Men can ſcarce go a- 
breaſt. The. South Part of this Iſland, indeed, is indifferently 
good Soil, and ſuch as is not to be complained of; but then the 
North Part of it is not only, in a great Meaſure, barren, but 


has a high pyramidical Rock, called the Conftable, which is the 


Juſt Object of any curious Spectator's Admiration. 

Tho? the Inhabitants, it muſt be allowed, Rand in no Want 
of Horſes, Kine, Hogs, Goats, Sheep, or Rabbets ; yet their 
principal Commodity is Fowl, which they enjoy in ſuch a Pro- 
fuſion, that their Eggs lie thick upon the Ground at their Seaſon 


of Breeding. To this we ſhall only add an Obſervation or two, 
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which we imagine, ſomewhat extraordinary, and highly worthy 
of Notice; for, in the firſt Place, we are informed, that not- 
withſtanding the Iſland lies ſo far in the Sea, as has been already 
mentioned; yet it has divers Springs « of fine freſh Water: And 
again, the Inhabitants inſiſt, whether it be real Fact or not 
we cannot determine, that no venemous Ereature of what Na- 
ture or Species ſoever will live amongſt them. 

On the Coaſt of this Country, there is found i in plenty like- 
wiſe” a peculiar rich Sand, which proves of ſingular Service to 
ſuch Huſbandmen as live at ſome conſiderable Diſtance from the 
Shore, and.can afford to purchaſe it for the Improvement of 
their poor and lean Lands; for the remoter their Reſidence 
is from the Sea-ſide, the Commodity advances proportionably 
in Price. The Quality of this Sand is of ſo extraordinary a 
Nature, that it renders the moſt barren Land fruitful, and, as 
it were, impregnates the Glebe. The curious and inquiſitive | 
Reader, if, he be inclined to pry farther into the innate Vir- 
tues of this remarkable Sand, may be better informed by con- 
ſulting the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No- 103, which, for 
Brevity's ſake, we chuſe rather to refer to, than tranſcribe. 

Thoſe Huſband- men, however, who live at too great a Diſ- 
tance from the Sea-Shore, and whoſe Circumſtances are too 
narrow to purchaſe a ſufficient Quantity of that valuable Ma- 
nure, are reduced to the Neceſſity of uſing Marle, Lime, and 
the Turf of the Ground, ſkinned off, and burnt. to Aſhes ; 
which Method of Agriculture, is very agrerable to the hg 
e 5 Virgil, in his firſt Georgics | 5 


| Sepe ctian Haile, N 


5 Yar Ppadtice has a fare Improvement fond 
With kindled Fires to burn the barren Ground, 
When the Ii gbt & rubble to the Flames reſi 25 4. 
I arion along, and crackles in the Mind. 
e M herber From hence the-hollow Womb of E 4 
Is warm d with ſecret Strength for better B irth ; 
Or, when the latent Vice i 15 cur d by Fi Ire, 
4 Redundant Humours thro the Pores a * 125 
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Or, that the Warmth diſtends the Ghinks, and makes 
New Breathings, whence new Nouriſbment ſhe tales; 
Or, that the Heat the gaping Ground conflrains, 
New hnits the Surface, and new firings the Veins ; | 
Left ſoaking Showr's ſhould pierce her ſecret Seat, \ 

Or freezing Boreas chill her genial Heat ; | 8 
Or ſcorching Suns 120 vialentiy beat. W | 

Darnx. 


The River Former, before mentioned, receives into it a little 
River called Lid, (on which ſtands the Town called formerly 
Lidſtone, but now Lidford) which is peculiarly remarkable for 
its being pent up with Rocks at the Bridge there, and for ma- 
king itſelf ſo deep a Fall into the Ground by inceſſant Working, 
that the Water is ſcarcely to be ſeen,, or the Murmurs of it to be 
heard, to the no ſmall Aſtoniſhment of all Strangers who have 
Curioſity enough in them to liſten to ſo uncommon an Occur- 
rence. 

The Bridge here is nearly level with the Road, and the 
Water running nearly 70 Feet below, makes it ſo great a Cu- 
rioſity, that we judge it worthy of a Repreſentation, as in Figure 
1 of the annexed Plate ; where the Rock is ſuppoſed to be cut 
through perpendicularly from the Bridge to the Water, and 
taken away to ſhew the very deep Canal, A B and the Rivulet 
of Water B C, but juſt viſible to a Spectator on the Bridge 
above. 

Within a Mile of this Place, is Ret Phænomenon, ſtill 4 
more remarkable, viz. a Cataract, or Fall of Water from the 
Height, as we are informed, of more than an hundred Feet; 
though we had not the Opportunity of meaſuring it; nor could 
we take a Draught of the Place, and Caſcade fo correct as could 
be wiſhed ; but yet ſome tolerable Notion may be formed of it, 
from a Sketch in Fig. 11. 

The Water comes from a Mill at ſome WE: and after a 

Courſe upon a Deſcent of near an hundred Feet from the Level - 
of the Mill, it arrives to the Brink of the Precipice, or ſteep 
Rock at A, from whence it projects in a beautiful Manner, and 
ſtriking upon a Part of the Clift ſtanding out at B, by which it 


is ſomewhat divided, it falls from thence in a wider Cataract to | 
the | 
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the Bottom ; where ſtriking the Earth with ſuch great Violence 
as muſt be acquired in ſuch a prodigious Fall, it makes a deep 
and foaming Baſon in the Ground at C, from whence it goes 
in a Stream, D, to the River Lid, N from between the Hills 
at E. : y 
This wonderful F all of Water fills the Air all around at 
the Bottom with ſuch an Atmoſphere of aqueous Particles, that 
a Perſon finds himſelf in a Miſt, as it were, in his Approach; 
and the Air is put into ſuch violent Agitations, that you can 
ſcarcely bear to come, or ſtand near the Place. It is reported, 
that Travellers, who have ſeen, this Cataract, have allow d it 
to equal at leaſt, if not exceed any one they ever met with 
Abroad; and therefore, it is much to be wondered at, that ſo 
very great a Curioſity, and Subject of Natural Hiſtory, ſhould 
have been paſs d over in Silence, in every Addition of Cambden, 
and even in Magna Britannia itſelt. 

In the Pariſh of Beare-Ferris, there were Silver Mines diſ- 
covered in the Reign of King, Henry the. Fourth, but. they have 
long ſince been diſcontinued, . | 
Near Plymouth, there'is a . Rock, now called the | 
Haw, a Hill between the Town and the Sea, on the Top {1 
whereof, which is a remarkable fine Plain, there is a moſt de. 
lightful Proſpect on all Sides, he a curious * for the 
Service of Sailors. 

We were credibly informed by a Gentleman at Phmouth; that 
in a ſmall Hand in that Harbour, there is found, in the cavernous 
Parts, conſiderable Quantities of that wonderful Foſſil, called, 
Iſeland Cryſtal, remarkable for its ingular N of a double 
Refraction of Light. 

Not far from Plymouth, juſt mentioned, is the Ea. None, a 
very dangerous Rock to Sailors; but of late Vears rendered of 
10 great Uſe, by Means of a ſtately Light-Houſe built upon 

At the Mouth of the River Avon, ſtands St. Michael's 
Rock, which is ſeveral Acres in Circumference. Dart- moor, 
ſo called from the River Dart, which it gives Riſe to, makes the 
Midland Part of the Weſtern Side of this Country; it is very high 
and mountainous ; but in the lower Parts very ſwampy and 
mooriſh; in other Parts very rocky, and full of Stones; in 


Winter Time, the Roads over it are very difficult to find, and 
dangerous 
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dangerous to paſs: It affords great Quantities of Moor- tone, 
and ſome Load. ſtones, but of an inferior Sort. 

Near South Moulton, is a Quarry of Stone, of fo fine a Grain, 
and ſo hard at the ſame Time, that they make perhaps the beſt 
Ihet-/tones in the Kingdom for the finer Sort of Edge-tools, 
ſuch as Joiners and Po © bin re &c. uſe; and indeed great 
Quantities are made and fold for that Purpoſe, to Londen, and 
other Places. 

In the Foreſt of Dart- moor, (firſt made one by King John) 
there were formerly many valuable Tin-works. This Foreſt 
is very extenſive, being no leſs than twenty Miles in Length, 
and fourteen in Breadth. Every Summer it yields Paſture for 
near One hundred thouſand Sheep, beſides a proportional 
Number of other Cattle. It ſupplies likewiſe the North, Weſt, 
and South, with a great Variety of little pleaſant Rivers. 

On that Part of the North Coaſt, called the Burrows, near 
Biddeford, are the greateſt Quantity of the largeſt and moſt 
beautiful Pebbles that are any where to be ſeen. Indeed, 
they are ſo regularly veined, and variegated with Colours, that 
it ſeems, as it were, the Work of Art. The Bank of Pebbles is 
near three Miles long, very deep and wide; they are ſmooth 
as Marble, of an oblong Form, and in general, from 6 to 16 
or 20 Inches in Diameter the ſhorteſt Way, and 2 Feet the 
other, of the largeſt Sort. 

Six Miles from Biſbop's Teignton, the River Iſca, called by the 
Britiſh, Iſc, and the Saxons, Ex, flows by Exeter and Tapſbam 
with a large Stream into the Ocean at Exmouth. As to the Eti- 
mology of the ſeveral Names, there are ſeveral Conjectures, but 
all very uncertain, and not to be relied on. The Head of it 
lies in a fowl, barren Ground, and riſes after a very uncommon 
Manner. Some of the Hills in the Parts adjacent to Dart-moor, 
before-mentioned, are very high; and on the Top of one of 
the higheſt there is a Plain, almoſt of a circular Form, near 
a Mile in. Diameter, which is full of little Springs; and there 
being no Declivity, nor commodious Paſſage fox the Waters, they 
frequently ſwell upon the Surface of the Earth. The Perpe- 
tuity of which Waters, (without any Regard to the Seaſons of 
the Year, or the Weather) has given occaſion for ſome People 
to ſurmiſe, that they were not derived 1 in the ordinary Way, 

ſrom 
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from condenſed Snow, Clouds, Rain, Miſts, Dews, &:. but 
by ſome Under-current. Now, as this is. manifeſtly contrary to 
all true Reaſoning, and Nothing of the like Kind is to be found 
in any other Place, it is not likely to be the Caſe here, but muſt 
be a Miſtake, ariſing from the * of the Obſervations 

that are made upon it. N 

In the Weſtern Parts of Devon, we find the greateſt Quantity 
of Game; eſpecially Hares, Pheaſants, and W oodcocks, in fo great 
Abundance, as to render them very cheap in theſe Parts. And 
we were aſſured by ſome Gentlemen at Tavi/tock, that there is 
in this Part of the Country, a Bird fo very ſmall, that it is re- 
puted a Humming Bird, and like that, hangs its Neſt by a 
Thread from the extreme Bough of a Tree. 

In the South-weſt Parts of Devonſhire, we find a great Quan- 
tity of Marble; yea, in many Places diſcover Marble Rocks 
as the Baſis of the Road we travel on ; and this Marble, when 
poliſhed, is little inferior to ſome we have from Abroad; and 
accordingly, is much uſed by the Gentry i in thoſe Parts. | 

The River Ottery, in this County, is peculiarly remarkable 
for its Otters, or Water-Dogs, with which amphibious Ani- 
mals its Waters abound. | 

At North-Taunton, there is a Pit of large Circumference, 
Ten Feet deep, out of which ſprings up a little Brook, or 
Bourne, which continues for ſeveral Days. Such of the Inha- 
bitants as are ſuperſtitiouſly inclined, imagine, that this Bourne 
1s the Fore-runner of ſome public and fatal Diſaſter. *Tis very 
_ obſervable, likewiſe, that the River Tau, which riſes in the 

very Heart of this Country, upon a Spring Tide, at every New 
and Full Moon, overflows the Meadows at Barnſtaple, to that 
Degree, that the Town itſelf ſeems a Peninſula. 

Not far from Comb- Martin, or Martin's Comb, fo called, for 
its low Situation, or lying in a Vale, (as the Britiſp Term Kum, 
from whence it has its Derivation, ſignifies) there is a Cove for 
the landing of Boats; and, the Lands lying round about it, 
are noted for yielding the beſt Hemp, and that in a greater Abun- 
dance than in any other Part of the County. 

Tho! the Hills that are adjacent to Comb- Martin, before- men- 
tioned, are incapable, tis true, of being cultivated, (as the 


Vales or Bottoms are) on account of their being not only rocky, 
©. put 
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but very ſteep; yet on the other Hand, they have their peculiar 
Advantages, which equal atleaſt, if not by far ſurpaſs, the Pro- 
fits ariſing from the Induſtry of the Farmer in any other Parts; 
for they are impregnated not only with rich Mines of Silver, but 
with Tin, Lead, Iron, and Copper, with ſome ſmall Mixture 
of Gold and Diamonds. 

As to their Silver Mines, tho' they are at this Juncture, in- 
deed, but too little regarded; yet, tis evident, that, in former 
Times, they proved very advantageous to the Crown of Eng- 
land; for we find, not only ſeveral Grants made by King Ed- 
ward III. and other Kings, for carrying them on with the Re- 
ſervation of the Tenths to the Church, but from the Records 
of the Exchequer, it appears what immenſe Sums have been 
raiſed from the working them; for in the Year 1293, one 
William de Wymondham was Over-ſeer of thoſe Works, and by 
his Art and Induſtry there were then refined out of the Lead- 
. Ore no leſs than 370 Pound Weight of fine Silver, which King 
EqdwardT. gave for a Portion with his * Eleanor to the 
Count de Barre. 

There were refined likewiſe the very next Vear 521 Pounds 
Weight of Silver, which was ſent to London, in order to be 
coined there; and in the Year then next enſuing, in which the 
Derbyſhire Miners were ſent to aid and aſſiſt the above-named 
FHilliam de Wymondham, he ſent 700 Pounds Weight of Silver 
more to the Mint for the ſame Purpoſe. 

More Mines, after that, were diſcovered, and proper Arti- 
ficers ſent for again out. of the Peat of Derby and Wales, but 
what Advantages accrued from them we are at a Loſs to deter- 
mine. 

In Queen Elizabeth's Reign, the Mines were again entered 
upon, by one Sir Beavis Bulmer, a curious Artiſt in the refining 
Way, who got great Quantities of Silver from them, whereof 
he ordered two Cups, very rich and capacious, to be made, 
and preſented one of them to William Bourchies, then Earl of 
Bath, and the other to Richard Martin, then Lord Mayor of 
London with proper Inſcriptions upon them, but too long and 
tedious to be here recited. 

The Weight of the former we have no particular Account of, 


but the latter, we are told, weighed 137 Ounces. 
As 
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As to the Tin-mines, there are juſt Grounds to believe, that, 
in former Ages, this County was very conſiderable on their Ac- 
count; and as an inconteſtible Proof of its being ſo, there were 
formerly four Stannaries, or Juriſdictions, and as many Stan- 
nary Courts, and Coinage, namely Plimpton, Taviſtock, Aſh- 
burton, and Chagford. By theſe were choſen from Time to Time, 
by the Order and Direction of the then Lord Warden, certain 
Jurates to meet in a Seſſion of Parliament at Crekern-Torr, an 
high Hill in the Midſt of Dart-more. 

This Parliament had Power to make Laws, mocking the Eſ- 
tates of the Mines and Stannaries, a large Volume whereof 
was printed in the Reign of Queen El:zabeth, at that Time, 
when the Earl of Bedford was Lord Warden. | 

As therefore, thoſe Courts were then ſubſiſting, *tis evident, 
beyond all Contradiction, that the Tin-trade was at that Time 
very conſiderable ; for otherwiſe there would have been no Ne- 
ceſſity for any ſuch Authorities to ſupport it. 

Nay, in King John's Time, *tis very apparent, that Devon- 
Hire produced a much larger Quantity of Tin than Cornwall 
itſelf; the Coinage of the former being farmed at 1007. annually; 
whereas what the latter produced was valued at no more than 
100 Mirks. — Now, indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
Cornwall has almoſt the whole Trade ; for notwithſtanding there 
are ſtill ſome Works here, the Advantages ariſing from them are 
very trivial and inſignificant, unleſs in two or three very lately 
opened. 

Some few Gold Mines have, moreover, been 6 in 
this County; but for Want of Fuel, and ſome other ſubſtantial 
Reaſons, never have been, nor ever will, we e be brought 
to Perfection. 

To conclude, the original Ane of this en in 
antient Times, were repreſented bold, intrepid, prodigal 
of Life, conſtant in Affection, courteous to Strangers, and 
extremely fond of popular Applauſe. «© The Danmonii 
& (fays Diodorus Siculus) were a civil and courteous Peo- 
ple in thoſe barbarous Times, ſtout and puiſſant, taking 
« Heart even of the Soil itſelf, and emboldened by the Rough- 

«© neſs of their Country' ; and ſo magnanimous were they, that 
they 
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cc they were not totally ſubdued by the Saxons, till the Year 
&« 465.” | 67k 

The Devonians, even at this Day, do not deviate from the 
Virtues of their illuſtrious Anceſtors; for they are a bold 
and hardy People, to the laſt Degree, and uſe their utmoſt 
Endeavours to maintain their Poſt of Honour and Reputa- 
tion in the World. Their Conſtitutions are ſtrong; they are 
quick of Apprehenſion, and eaſily inſtructed in any Employ- 
ments whether Military or Civil. The lower Claſs are very 
robuſt, very diligent and induſtrious, and very ready to ſerve 
their Country either by Sea or Land. 


A D DE N D A. 


A CaTaLoGue of PLAN Ts which grow in, and near the Pa- 
riſh of Biddeford, communicated by Mr. PIK E, of that Town. 


Dder's Tongue. Clowns-woundwort Crow Garlic. 


Agrimony. or All-heal. Gout-wort, or 
Water Agrimony. Calamint. Herb Gerard. 
Alder, Black. Calamus Aromaticus Stinking Gladin. 


Wood Betony. Celandine, Great. Glaſs-wort. 


Water Betony. — „Small. Golden-Rod. 

Paul's Betony. Centaury. Ground Ivy. 
Biſhop's Weed. Croſs-wort. _ Gromwell. 

Birds Foot. Clary, Wild. Hawke-weed, of ſe- 
Biſtort. Cinquefoil. veral Sorts. 
Briony, White. Cranes-Bill. Sea Holly. 

„Black. Dwarf Elder. Herb-two-pence. 
Buck-bean. Dittander. Hounds- tongue. 
Bugloſs. Devils-Bit. Herb Robert. 
Vipers Bugloſs. Dodder. Horſe-tail. 

Butchers Broom. Sun-Dew. Horn Poppy. 
Brook-Lime. Fluellin. Harts Tongue. 
Buck's-Horn-Plan- Flax-Weed. John's Wort. 
„ Figwort. Jack by the Edge. 
Sweet -Briar. Fox-Glove. Job's Tears. 
Bugle. Fumitory. James 
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James- wort, or Mouſe-Ear, ſeveral Rue- leaf Witlow- 
Rag- wort. Sorts. | graſs. | 
Ladies-bed-ſtraw, Wild Marjoram. Snake-weed. 
red, white, and yel- Mug-wort. Scorpion-graſs. 
low. Nep, or Nimproyal, Soap-wort. 
Looſe-ftrife. or Cat-mint, Spleen-wort. 
Sea Lavender. Navel-wort. Solomon's- ſeal. 
| Liver-wort. Nightſhade. Sanicle. 
| Aſh-colour Liver- Orchis. Burnets Saxifrage. 
| wort. | Oſmund- royal. Scabius. 
5 Cup Moſs. Ox-Eye.  .  Self-heal. 
| Mercury. Ox-ſlips. _  Smallage. 
\ Mullein. Orrice, ſtinbing. Snail-claver. 
Fern Moſs, Wall-Pepper. Spear-wort. 
Milk-wort, white, Peter's-wort. Tormentil, 
red, and blue. Water-Pepper. Tway- blade. 
Madder. Parſly-piert. Wild Thyme. 
Golden Maiden-hair Plowmans-ſpikenard Valerian. 
White Maiden-hair, Polly-pody of the Vervain. 
Beſſom Moſs. Oak. Winter-green. 
Maſter- wort. Queen of the Mea- Wood: ſorrel. 
Vervain Mallow. dows. 
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DOOR SETS 
3p WAGE S the Inhabitants of the two laſt mentioned Counties 
. of Cornwall and Devonſhire were known and diſtin- 
7 A Jp guiſhed by the Appellation or Title of Danmonii, 
ESTES in the Latin Language; fo the Natives of this, who 
lie Eaſtward of them, are ſtiled by Ptolemy, in his geographical 
Tables, Avcoreryss, and Durotriges by the Romans. "Theſe are 
the very identical People, whom the Britains, about the Year 
of our Lord 890, called Dwr-Gwyr,, according to Aſerius Me- 
nevenſis, who was a Briton by Birth, and lived much about the 
ſame Time. The Saxons called them Settan, as we, at this 
Day, call that Tra& or Spot of Land which they in particular 
inhabit, Dor/et/hire, or the County of Dorſet.—The Name of 
Durotriges is antient, and purely Britiſh ; and it is highly pro- 
bable, that that compound Term owes its Original to Dour, or 
Dior, which, in the Britiſb Language, ſignifies Water, and 
Trig, an Inhabitant; which is much the ſame, as if we ſhould 
call them, Dwellers by the Water, or Sza-/ide. 

The Word Dwr-Setta is a Compound of Britiſh and Saxon, 
and is of the ſame Signification as Durotriges before- mentioned; 
for Settan, among our Saxon Anceſtors, as well as other Ger- 
mans, ſignified to inhabit, .or dwell upon. Nor did the Britains 
deviate from the Senſe of the antient Name, when they ſtiled 
theſe Durotriges Dꝛur-Gꝛoeir; that is to ſay, Dwellers upon the 
Sea-coaſt; ſince their Country for near ſixty Miles together 
| fronts the Britiſh Channel; being extended in Length from Eaſt 


to Weſt (with an uneven and meandring Shore) about ſixty-five 
Miles, 
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of the Weſt Saxons, and at this Day, together with Briſtol, makes 


North by Somerſerſbire and Miliſbire, on the Weſt by Devon- 
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Miles, and in Breadth from North to South about thirty-three 
which makes the whole Extent above 772, ooo Acres of Land. 
This County, in the Time of the Heptarchy, was a Province 


up the Dioceſe of Bri/o/.—This County is bounded on the 


ſhire, on the Eaſt by Hampſhire, and Southward (on which Side 
it is of the largeſt Extent) it is, as we have already hinted, all 
Sea-coaſt, by Virtue whereof the whole County are ſupphed 
with a Profuſion of the beſt Fiſh, and the Inhabitants have all 
the Opportunities imaginable of improving their Trade and 
Commerce. 

King Charles the Second ſaid, „ that he never ſaw a finer 
&« Country either in the Kingdom of England, or out of it,” a 
Declaration, which the Natives to this Hour boaſt of. | 

The Air of this County is for the moſt Part very good, and 
extremely wholeſome : On the Hills, indeed, it is ſometimes 
bleak enough ; but very mild and pleaſant near the Coaſt. 

As to the Soil of this County, it is for the generality very 
fruitful, though exceedingly ſandy; and even in thoſe Places 
where it is moſt deficient, as in the Northern and Eaſtern Parts, 
it yields good Store of Wood and Paſture, ſeveral Foreſts being 
ſcattered up and down, and fertile Vales between the verdant 
Hills, which bring us down to the Shore. ? 

The principal Rivers wherewith it is watered, beſides a great 
Number of Rivulets and Brooks which fall into them, are the 
Stour, the Frome, the Pidale, the Lyddon, the Dereliſb, and the 
Allen; all which afford Plenty of Fiſh, ſuch as Trouts, Craw- 
fiſh, Sc. but the Stour is peculiarly remarkable, not only for 
the large Quantities, but the Goodneſs, and delicious Flavour 
of its Tench and Eels. — 

The two firſt, indeed, are the moſt worthy of the Reader's 
Attention. The Stour riſes, it is true, in the County of Somer- 
ſet, but ſoon enters this, and runs due South to a Town, called 
Sturminſler, where making an Angle, it forms a Courſe near 
Weſt-ſouth-weſt, and leaves Dorſet/hire about five Miles below 
M inborn, falling ſoon after into the Sea, at Chri/t-church in 
Hampſhire. The Frome takes its Riſe in the Eaſt End of this 

| County, 
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County, and runs for the moſt Part Weſtward to Wareham, a 
little below which it falls into the Bay, called Pool- Harbour. 

The Downs and Hills here are covered with great Flocks of 
large Sheep, whoſe Fleſh is very delicate and ſweet, and Wool fo 
fine, thatit is much coveted by the Clothiers, and by that Means 
proves a golden Fleece to both Buyer and Seller, and the Val- 
lies abound with other Cattle. Butter is made here in its ut- 
moſt Perfection. Here the Huſband-man reaps an ample Re- 
ward for all his Toil and Labour; for his Grounds produce 
either a Profuſion of Corn, or of Flax and Hemp, which 
laſt Commodity is allowed to be the beſt that grows in all his 
Majeſty's Dominions ; inſomuch, that few Counties deal more 
extenſively in the Linen and Woollen ManufaQtures. Here are 
alſo plenty of all Sorts of Fowls and Birds both for Profit and 
Pleaſure; ſuch as, Swans, Ducks, Geeſe, Galls, Burranets, 
Woodcocks, Pidgeons, Pheaſants, Partridges, Fieldfares, and 
Poultry of all Sorts. 

In ſhort, there is no Want of any Thing, that is neceſſary for 
the Maintenance and Support of Man; ſince both Sea and Land 
ſeem to vie with each other, and ſtrive which ſhall indulge his 
Appetite moſt, and yield him the greateſt Abundance. To all 
this we muſt add, that its fine Beer and Ale are univerſally ad- 
mired, and by ſome preferred before the Wines of France. 

And as it abounds thus with Proviſions of all Sorts, which are 
to be procured likewiſe at very reaſonable Rates, it is no great 
Wonder, that ſuch a Number of Families, even of high Diſtine- 
tion, make it their favourite Place of Abode ; and that notwith- 
ſtanding its Capital is above one hundred Miles from London, its 
Inhabitants are as gay andpolite, as thoſe in our Metropolitan City. 

We ſhall now proceed to take Notice of what is moſt remark- 
able on the Sea- coat. And at the very Entrance into this Coun- 
ty from Devonſhire, (of which we have already given, we hope, a 
ſatisfactory Account) ſtands a little Town, called Lime-regis, or 
King's-Lime, which is divided into two Parts by a little River, 
that is extremely commodious for the Inhabitants. It is ſome- 
what difficult of Acceſs, it is true, as it is ſituated on a high ſteep 
Rock. —Notwithſtanding this Town, it muſt be allowed, about 
a Century ago, could ſcarcely be termed a Sea-port, yet it was 


frequented, even in thoſe Days by ſome Fiſhermen; and was 
re- 
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remarkable for the Sa/t-pans, which were uſed there for boiling 
the Sea-water. Of late Years, however, its Harbour, called 
the Cobbe, has been greatly improved, at the Expence of ſeveral 
eminent and ſubſtantial Merchants, and is ſo well ſecured 
againſt tempeſtuous Weather, not only by the Rocks, but a 
je Number of lofty Trees, that there is not ſuch another, 
*tis thought, in all his Majeſty's Dominions. This Town, in 
ſhort, ſmall as it is, at this preſent Time is the Seat of a good 
Trade; but when that Branch of it flouriſhed, which indeed 
was ſome Years ſince, called the New-found-land Trade, the 
Cuſtoms then produced for ſome conſiderable Time was very 
little leſs than 16,000 J. per Ann. 

Not far from Lime-regis, the River Carr empties itſelf into 
the Sea, from whence the little Village, now called Charmouth, 
derives its Appellation. 

Burt-port, alias Birt-port, or Brid-port, lies not far from 
Charmouth between two ſmall Rivers, in ſuch a particular Soil, 
that it produces Hemp to a greater Perfection, than in any 
other Part, not only of the County we are now ſpeaking of, but 
any other whatſoever. And as an inconteſtible Proof of the 
Truth of that Aſſertion, this Town, tho' otherwiſe inconſidera- 
ble, was heretofore ſo famous for making Ropes and Cables 
for Ships, that it was provided by a ſpecial Law, which was 
made to continue for a certain Time, that ſuch 'Tackle, as 
ſhould be appropriated to the Service of the Engliſb Navy, 
ſhould be made no where elſe ; and at this Time, the Staple 
Trade of the Town conſiſts in making the largeſt Seans, and 
Nets of all Kinds uſed in the Britiſb Fiſhery. And notwith- 
ſtanding this Place can ſcarcely bear the Name of a Port 
(though at the Mouth of the River that runs by it, which 
is encloſed with Hills on both Sides) yet Nature ſeems to 
have projected a very commodious Place for a Harbour; and, 
doubtleſs, long &er this, it had been actually accompliſhed 
by Art and Induſtry, had not the Tides, through Misfortune, 
perpetually barred it with Sand; and it ſeems, no Expedient, 
though many have been tried, can be found out, that will an- 
ſwer the wiſhed-for End.— The Fiſhermen of this Place, -in the 
Seaſon for Macfarel, not only take them in the eaſieſt Manner 
imaginable, but in ſuch prodigious Plenty, that ſometimes pro- 

per 
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per Watches have been ſet to prevent the Farmers, in the adja- 
cent Parts, from manuring their Lands with them, which might 
poſſibly, as they imagine, infect the Air, and, conſequently, 
prove fatal to themſelves and their Neighbours round about them. 

North-Eaſt of Lime-Regis before- mentioned, ſtands Ming- 
ford-Eagle, near which, in a Ground called Fern-down, upon 
the Road to Brid- port, is a Barrow (among many others in the 
Parts adjacent) which ſome few Years ſince was opened and 
ſearched. Upon the firſt Removal of the Earth, the Work-men 
found it full of large Flints, and at length came to a Place, in all 
Reſpects, like an Oven, clayed round in a very artful Manner, 
wherein they found divers Urns moſt exquiſitely wrought ; but 
what is very remarkable, moſt worthy the Attention of the Cu- 
rious, and moſt pertinent, indeed, to our preſent Purpoſe, 1s 
| the following extraordinary Circumſtance; that is to-ſay, one of 
the Labourers, putting his Hand into the Oven, when it was 
firſt opened, pulled it haſtily back, not being able to endure the 


Heat; and ſeveral others, out of Curioſity, following his Ex- 


ample, affirmed it to be hot enough to bake a Batch of Bread. 

In the Pariſh of Minterborne, not far from the Ground called 
Fern-down aforeſaid, and in an Incloſure, near the high Road to 
London ſtand Nine Stones in a circular Form ; and about half a 
Mile farther, three more, all of different Sizes, but the higheſt 
is Seven Foot; each of which is generally imagined to be a Lump 
of Flint. | 

As the Shore from Brid-port before-mentioned, winds very 
much, it runs out into the Sea; and there a Bank of Gravel and 
Pebbles, which are thrown up, and called Cheſil, with a narrow 
Sea running between that and the Shore, continues for ſeven or 
eight Miles together, by which Shelf of Sand, Portland, which 
vas formerly an Iſland, is now joined to the Continent. 

As to the Etymology of that Peninſula, Cambden ſeems to be 
ſomewhat in; Doubt; ſome imagine, ſays he, that it is called 
Portland, becauſe oppoſite to the Port, called Weymouth; but the 
moſt probable Conjecture, in his Opinion, is, that it derives its 
Name from one Port, a gallant Sauen, who annoyed this Coaſt 
about the Year of our Lord 523, and poſſeſſed himſelf of this 
commodious Spot of Ground, as an Aſylum, or Retreat for him- 


lelf and his Fellow-Pyrates, 
G Tho 
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Tho” this Iſland, or Peninſula, is but about ten Miles in Cir- 
cumference, and inhabited only here and there; yet it affords 
Plenty of Corn, and very commodious Paſture for Sheep; but 
Wood and Coal are ſuch ſcarce Commodities there, that the In- 
habitants are obliged to make Uſe of Cow-Dung, dried in the 
Sun, for Fewel. 

The Natives are for the moſt Part Stone-Cutters, a; like 
the antient Baleares in the Mediterranean Sea, were formerly 
the beſt Slingers of all the Engliſh-men : And their Road, called 
Portland Ried, affords a very ſafe Harbour for Ships in tempeſ- 
tuous Weather. It is very dangerous however, for any Veſſels 
to paſs over Portland Race, (where the two Tides meet with 
very violent Surges of the Waves) tho' the Weather be ever fo 
calm. From this Peninſula comes our beſt and whiteſt Free- 
Stone, with which, not only the Cathedral of St. Paul, but 
the Monument likewiſe, and all the moſt magnificent Edifices 
in the City of London are principally built; and the Quarries 


from whence thoſe Stones are dug are well worthy of the Ob- 


ſervance of the molt curious Naturaliſt, 

Thoſe who are delighted with natural Curioſities, 
are highly amuſed here with a great Number of Shells 
of Oyſters, Muſcles, Cockles, &c. but above all with 
the Sp:rals, or Screws, as they vulgarly call them, 
which every where abound in this Stone, and of a YZ : 
Size and Figure beyond any Thing we find in other SA 
Places. 

And ſince theſe Stone-Spirals are allowed to be . 
the greateſt Curioſity, and peculiar to this Place, Þ 
we here give the Figure of one which we brought 
from the Iſland. We ſaw others much larger in 
the Stones; but it is very difficult to get them out 
whole; for being of the ſame Subſtance with the 
Stone, they are very friable, and generally break in } 
taking out. They are perfectly ſolid, and ſo nicely 
coiled about an imaginary Axis, that they form a 
Bore as equal and regular as that of a capillary Glaſs 
Tube, which is here repreſented by the dotted Lines 
through the Middle of it. 

In ſome — on the South-weſt Part of the 

| Iſland, 
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Iſland, there is found a Sort of Stone, which they call (with 
good Reaſon) the Sugar-candy- Stone, of which there are two 
Sorts, viz. one pale, like white Sugar-candy; and the other of 
an Amber-colour, like the brown Sugar-candy ; and indeed, they 
ſo much reſemble Sugar-candy in the Lump, that any Perſon 
might be impoſed upon by them, till his Tongue and Teeth con- 
vinced him, that they were nothing but an inſipid Exudation of 
Juices, petrified, chryſtallized, and candied up by Nature in this 
Manner. 
The whole Iſland, indeed, is little more than one continued 
Rock of Free-Stone ; and the Height of the Land is ſuch, that 
from thence one may ſee, when the Weather is clear and ſerene, 
above half over the Channel to France, tho! here it is very broad. 
The Sea off this Peninſula, but more particularly to the Weſt of 
it, is looked upon as the moſt dangerous Part of the Britiſb Cha- 
nel. Due South there is almoſt, one continued Diſturbance in 
the Waters, by reaſon of what is called Two Tides Meeting; 
which we conceive to be nothing more than the Sets of the Cur- 
rents from the French Coaſt, and from the Engliſb Shore. This 


© is commonly called Portland Race; and too many Ships, not du- 


ly aware of theſe Currents, have been embayed to the Weſt of 
Portland, and driven aſhore on the Beach, (of which we ſhall 
take particular Notice preſently) where they have been abſolute- 
ly loſt, 

To prevent this Danger, and to guide n unwary Mariner 
under theſe Diſtreſſes, two Light-Houſes, indeed, have for ſome 
conſiderable Time been erected on the two Points of that Penin- 
ſula, which are doubtleſs very uſeful, and anſwer, in a great 
Meaſure at leaſt, the important End propoſed. Not far from 
theſe Light-Houſes, on the South Side of the Iſland, is a very 
remarkable Hole thro' the Earth, wide on the Top, and nar- 


W rowing about ſeven or eight Feet downwards, there opens into 


a large ſubterranean Cavern, where you ſee the Waters of the 
Sea; which, in boiſterous Weather, preſent the Eye and Ear 
| with tremendous Senſations : So large is this Cave, that ſome of 
the ſmall Craft, with their Sails up, have been driven within it, 
and ſeen thro” the Hole. 

Tho' Portland ſtands a League at leaſt from the Main-land of 


Britain; yet it is almoſt joined by a pe Riff of Beach, 
Go 2 that 
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that is to ſay, of ſmall Stones caſt up by the Sea, which rung 
from the Peninſula ſo near the Shore of England, that they ferry 
over with a Boat and a Rope, the Water not being above half 
a Stone's Throw over; and the ſaid Ri of Beach from that 
Inlet of Water, turns away Weſt, and runs parallel with the 
Shore quite to Abbotſbury, a Town about ſeven Miles beyond 
Weymouth. 

We mention this in order to explain more clearly what we 
mentioned before of Ships being embayed, and loſt here: This 
is, when, coming from the Weſtward, the Sailors omit to keep 
a good Offing, or are taken Jhort by contrary Winds, and can- 
not weather the High- lands of Portland, but are driven between 
Portland and the main Land, and run a- ſhore on that prodigious 
Beach. 

On the Inſide of this Beach, and between that and the Land, 
is the Inlet of Water before-mentioned ; it opens at about two 
Miles Weſt, grows very broad, and makes a Kind of Lake with- 
in the Land of about a Mile and an Half broad, and near three 
Miles in Length, the Breadth unequal. At the fartheſt End, 
Weſt of this Water, is a large Detoy, and the Verge of the Wa- 
ter well grown with Wood, and proper Groves of Trees for Co- 
ver for the Fowl. In the open Lake, or broad Part, is, per- 
haps, the largeſt Swanery in England; here thoſe Fowl live, feed, 
and breed; and they are ſo numerous, that ſometimes 7 or 8000 
are ſeen flocking together; and ſeveral of them are frequently 
ſeen likewiſe upon the Wing, very high in the Air; from whence 
we may rationally conclude, that they fly over the Riff of Beach, 
which parts the Lake from the Sea, to feed upon the Shores. 
From hence, Weſtward, the Lake narrows, by * till 
the Beach joins the Shore. 

Not far from Portland lies the Inand of Purbeck, which for- 
merly was full of Heath, Woods, and Foreſts, well ſtocked with 
Fallow-deer, and Stags : And tho' we are convinced, that it 1s 
not ſo at this Day ; yet there is very good Land towards the 
Southern Part of it; and Under-ground (as Cambden informs us) 
there are Veins of Marble here and there, and divers Kinds of ſuch 
good and ſubſtantial Stones, that the Cathedral Church of Sa- 
hſbury was erected therewith, and large Quantities thereof are, 
at this Day, carried to London, to the no ſmall Profit and Ad- 
vantage of the Inhabitants, Tho 
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Tho? Purbeck is called an Iſland, yet, in Reality, it is a Pe- 
ninſula only; for there is a good Paſſage enough | into it without 
croſſing any Water at all. It is ten Miles in Length; but not 
more than five, or fix, in Breadth. It is bounded on the South 
and Eaſt, with the Britiſb Sea; on the North with the River 
Frome, and on the Weſt with a Mooriſh Lale, which runs into 
the Frome, called Luxford-Lake. 

At the firſt Entrance into this Peninſula, there lies a large 
Flat of barren, heathy Ground, (which is, however, well re- 
pleniſhed with red Deer) ſevered from the Reſt, with almoſt a 
continued Ridge of very high Hills, which when once paſſed 
over, there are Grounds of a much better Nature, affording ex- 
cellent Paſture for Sheep, Food for other Cattle, and Plenty of 
good Corn; as alſo Quarries of laſting Stone, and Mines of ſpot- 
ted and blue Marble. To the Eaſt, the Bank of the Sea winds 
very much inward, and finding a narrow Inlet, or Paſſage, wi- 
dens itſelf into a Bay of great Breadth. 

North of Purbeck, in a Peninſula not far diſtant from it, is a 
fine Sea-port Town called Poole, which is ſurrounded every 
Way with Water, but to the North, where it is joined to the 
Continent. It is highly probable, that it took its Name from 
the Bay below it, which, when the Weather is perfectly calm, 
looks like a Standing-water, or Pool. By the Reſort of Ships 
hither, for Want of a ſufficient Depth of Water at Wareham, 
this is become, not only the moſt conſiderable Town in the 
whole County, but in all that Part of England. There are, for 
the generality, a great Number of Ships at Anchor therein; but 
eſpecially a great Number are there fitted * annually to the 
New-found-land Fiſhery. 

A little below J/archam, this Bay receives the Frome, and the 
Pidlle, the two principal Rivers of the County. 

In the Arm of the Sea here, called Luxford-Lake, the Tide 
ebbs and flows four Times in twenty-four Hours. This Place 
is remarkable for its vaſt Plenty of Mackarel in the Seaſon, and 
a Profuſion of other good Fiſh, with which it ſupplies Milts, and 
the Inland Parts of Somerſet; but more eſpecially, for the beſt 
Oyſters in all this Part of England, which are ſaid to be excel- 
lent for pickling ; and it is obſerved, that they have more Pearl 


in them, and are larger than any others in the whole Kingdom. 
They 
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They are barrelled up here, and ſent, not only to London, but 
to the V eſi-Indies, Spain, Italy, &c. Great Quantities of Corn 
and Pulſe likewiſe are frequently exported from hence abroad, as 
alſo of Purbeck Stone, . 

On the 20th of June, 1653, we are told, that a Shower of 
Blood fell down in this Town, from a black Cloud, and tinged 
the Leaves of the Trees there with Red; ſeveral of which were 
fent to London, and were looked upon as great Curioſities, by 
ſuch as were Virtuoſi at that Time. And as the Common- people 
in thoſe Days were more ſuperſtitiouſly inclined than they are at 
preſent, this extraordinary Occurrence was almoſt univerſally 
deemed ominous, and declared a manifeſt Indication of ſome 
dreadful Judgment hanging over the Head of the whole King- 
dom; it was evident, however, that thoſe Surmiſes were all idle 
and groundleſs ; for no ſignal Calamity enſued ; but on the con- 
trary, the Nation lived in Peace and Plenty for many Years af- 
terwards. * . | | = #7 

In the weſtern Part of the Shire, at the Riſe of the River Frome, 
the Soil is exceedingly fruitful, and Blackmore-Fore/t, commonly 
called the Foręſt of White Hart, tho? at preſent but naked, was once 
well-wooded, and now affords very good Hunting. The Inha- 
bitants have a Tradition concerning the Occaſion of its Name, 
which ſeems natural enough; namely, that King Henry III. 
hunting once on this Spot, and having run down ſeveral Deer, 
ſpared the Life of a m/k-white Hart, which was afterwards took 
and killed by one T. de la Linde, a Gentleman of this County, 
and ſome of his ſporting Companions ; but they were ſoon con- 
vinced of their Folly and Preſumption ; for his Majeſty fo highly 
reſented the Indignity, that he made them pay into his Exche- 
quer an annual Fine, called Vhite-Hhurt-ſilver, as long as he lived. 

In divers other Parts of this County beſides Portland and Pur- 
beck, there are various Sorts of white, reddiſh, and greyiſh Stones 
for Building ; and others, which are ſofter, are very excellent for 
ſome particular Uſes, ſuch as to make Plaiſter of Paris, c. 

In 

* We mention this Paſſage only to ſhew, how hurtful a Thing Cre- 
dulity is in an Hiftorian ; how vain and pernicious Superſtition is; and 
how abſurd and groſs the Miſtakes on which it is generally grounded. 
For that there never was any ſuch Thing as a Shower of real Blood, and 


how thoſe odd Phenomena are eaſily accounted for, we ſhall ſhey in its 
proper Place. 
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In this County likewiſe there are divers Sorts of uſeful Earths 
diſperſed up and down; but the Tobacco-prpe-clay, which is dug 
up about Poole and Hunger-hill, near Wareham, is ſo excellent 
in its Kind, that it is ſent to Cheſter, London, and many other 
Places. | 

Not long ſince, one James Baron, of Mountjoy, a very curious 
Naturaliſt, found out a little below Canford, in this County, 
certain Materials, of which he began to make Caleanthum, that 
is to ſay, Copperas, as tis commonly called, &c. 

The Coaſt of Dor ſetſbire is very diſſimilar, being in ſome Places 
bounded with high Lands and Cliffs, and in others with only a 
Beach of Pebbles; the Cliffs are in ſome Parts compoſed of Sand, 
Tartb, and loamy Clay; in others they conſiſt of Chalk; but very few 
of Stone, except in the Iſlands. Between Weymouth and the Iſle of 
Purbeck, it is formed into a fine ſpacious Bay, and the Water is fo 
deep, that the largeſt Merchant-ſhips come to this Port, and find a 
good Harbour there; and we had lately an Inſtance, that a Fiſh 
of the largeſt Size may come ſo near the Shore at Weymouth, as 
to be left on the Sands at low Water. The Fiſh I ſpeak of 
was a young Whale about 55 Feet long, and it is remarkable, 
that the Head of this Fiſh was very large, and its Tail but ſmall 
in Proportion to the Reſt of the Body. For the upper Jaw-bone, . 
which only meaſures about 14 Feet in Length, is between hve and 
fix Feet over, and two or three Feet deep, conſiſting, on the 
lower Part, of ſeveral long, broad Bones, like 12 Feet Planks, 
and indeed the Whole has the Appearance, at a Diſtance, of an 
old worn-out HYherry-boat, The Skull, on the Inſide, meaſur- 
ed four Feet nearly, and the Hole for the Egreſs of the Spinal- 
marrow was ſix Inches over. The Vertebræ of the Back-bone 
were very large; one we meaſured was 11 Inches long, and 12 In- 
ches thick, and nearly of a cylindric Form. 'The Tail meaſur- 
ed not quite 12 Feet in the wideſt Part, which is not ſo wide as 
the Tails of ſome Fiſhes not 20 Feet long. | 

In the Cliffs near Brid-port there are many curious Productions 
of the Foſſil-kind, and if we miſtake not, large Quantities of 
Copperas-Stone ; but the Cornua Ammoni are very beautiful, being 
overlaid with a Gold-like Mundic, and very regular and perfect. 
And here are taken the largeſt Prawns and Shrimps, perhaps, in 
England, 

On 
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On the Dorſet Coaſt, too, you find a great Variety of beau- 
tiful Shells, and probably more than in any other Part between 
that and the Land's End. This is ſufficiently proved by a valua- 
ble Collection of a Gentleman in Melcomb-Regis, which he has 
taken up himſelf from the Shore near thoſe Towns. 
I ſhall now cloſe the Deſcription of this County, with the Cha- 
racter of its Inhabitants (both antient and modern) extracted 
from a Survey thereof, publiſhed from an antient MS, written 
by the Rev. Mr. Croker, formerly of Mapotoder, in the ſaid 
County. Hi 

« The antient Inhabitants (ſays he) were the Durotriges, 
cc who lived under the Government of the Romans. Afterwards, 
« when the Saxons had made themſelves Lords of this King- 
& dome, it fell under the Juriſdiction of the Weſt Saxons, whoſe 
Kings often reſided at Corfe, a Caſtel] in the Ifle of Purbeck ; 
c but the Normans, driving them out, poſſeſſed their Places, 
cc who, as in all other Countries, conſiſted chiefely of Gentrie; 
cc and commonlie the Gentlemen for the moſt Parte are of antient 
& Deſcent, and their Houſes, either by Succeſſion or Match, 
c have a longe Time continued in their Name or Blood. Soe 
ce that I cannot generallie complaine, as one doeth of another 
cc Shire, that the Gentrie were of noe antient Stockes. Beſides 
cc to their Blood, they adde manie good Graces and Qualities, 
as Learneing and Humanitie, which tho' ſomethinge remote, 
cc they bring from the Univerſities. Moreover, they are en- 
cc dowed with much Frendſhip one towards another; which 
< hath been the Cauſe of their frequent matching amongſt them- 
cc ſelves; ſoe as they are for the moſt Parte in ſome Degrees of 
« Conſanguinitie allied: Yet are not the Bonds of Affinitie and 
C Neighbourhoode ſoe ſtrong, as to tie them onlie to them- 
ce ſelves; but their Humanitie extendeth even unto Strangers, 
cc unto whom they are generallie noted to bee verie kinde, and to 
« ſhew them accordeing to their Degrees both Reſpects and 
* Courteſies. From the Gentells, I will come to the Marchant, 
< who, with Fiſhermen, inhabite the maritime Townes. The 
« inlande Townes are inhabited by Tradeſmen, who ſoe abound 
c“ therin, that they furniſh themſelves and their neighbouring 
& Counties with what France, Spaine and Eaſi-Lands afforde ; 


ce by reaſon of the great Quantities of Cloth made in the chiefe 
Towne 


a 


/ 
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cc Towne of Dorche er, Wareham, and other Places of this 


« Countie. 

« From the Merchant, I will deſcend to the Commons, ** 
« are commonly Copy- holders, and by their Cuſtoms are tied to 
« do many Services unto their Lords. Some of them are Free- 
« holders, whom we, from the Saxons (Yemen) call Yeomen : 
« But theſe and the rich Farmers, who are thoſe that take De- 
« meſnes of Gentlemen at a Rack-rent, (for that is the Man- 
<« ner of this Country) do now begin much to encroach upon 
ce the Gentry ; and from them, divers Times, iſſue F amilies 


&« of Note.” 


As to the modern Dorſet/hire Gentry, they are very much 
like the Soil they live on, open, free and generous ; full of Life 
and Spirit; good Artiſts and Mechanics in general, and their 
Heads well turned to Trade and Merchandize ; as appears by 
the many large and flouriſhing Towns of Trade, eſpecially 
near the Sea Coaſt; they are gay and polite at the ſame 
Time, very ſtudious and Lovers of Science in every Shape; and 
conſequently no great Friends to Superſtition. —— Tho? there 
is no general Rule without Exception. In ſhort, you no where 
breathe a finer Air, nor converſe with a better Set of People. 


A CATALOGUE of PLANTS in Dorſet, in and near Dorcheſter, 
Blandford, Woodbery-hill, Beer, Wareham, Weymouth, 
Portland, Abbotſbery, Neatherbery, Charmouth, and Chid- 

dick. Communicated by Mr. PIKE of Biddeford, Botaniſi. 


A Pders-tongue: Berry-bearingOrach Brook-lime. 


Agrimony. Beſſom Moſs. Broad-leaved Rag- 
Alexander. Birds-neſt. weed. 
Arſmart, hot. Bitter Sweet. Branched Bur Reed. 

„ cold. Birds- foot, Great Broad Plantain. 
Aaron. Ditto ſmall. Broom. 
Arrow-head. Biſhops-weed. Bugle. 
Bank Creſſes. Black Henbane. Branched Sea Moss. 
Baſtard Balm, white Ditto Matfellon. Bugloſs. 
and red. St. Bryone. Bugloſs Cowllips. 

Baſtard Gromell. St. Fern. Beter Bure. 
Bettony. Blood-wort. Borage. 


H Butchers 
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Graſs Wracke. 


Butchers Broom. Dodder. 

Calamint. * Dutch Agrimony. 

Calamus Aromati- Devils Bit. 

cus. Dane- wort. 

Cats⸗ tail. Dwarf Mallow. 

Cats- tail Grafs. Doves- foot. 
Cammock. Earth-nutt. 

Centory. Engliſh Coraline. 

Celandine. Eye-Bright. 

Cinquefoil. Feather-top Graſs. 

Clowns Wound- Fern Grais. 


Female Fools Stones 


wort. / 
Cocks-foot Graſs. Royal Saty- 
Cotton Graſs. rion. 
Cotton Groundſell. Field Muſtard. 
Corn Scabious. Flowering Sea Plan- 
Corn Marigold. tain. 
'Crowfoot Treefoil. Fine Chickweed. 
Comfry. Female Pimpernel. 
Cockle. Fern Moſs. 
Crowfoot. Flower Branched 
Cr oſs-wort. Moſs. 
Creeping Iron-wort. Fluellen. 
Coltsfoot. Fox-glove. 
Columbines. Fennel. 
Cowllips. Fumetory. 


CreepingMouſe-ear. Female Fern. 


— John's-wort Flat-headed Globe 
Crow Garlick. Thiſtle. 
Corn Horſe-tail. Great Water Graſs. 
Cuckow Flowers. Great Fox-tail Graſs 
Corn Graſs. Great Baſtard ditto. 
Cyprus Graſs. Aalingale. 
Dogs Stones, white Groundſel. 

and red. | Golden Mouſe-ear. 

Darnell Graſs. Gooſe-foot. 
Dittander. Great Water Dock. 
Dock Creaſſe. Golden Maiden-hair 
Dandelion. Ground Moſs. 


Double Sope-wort. Ground Liver-wort. 


Glaſs-wort. 
Great Wild Thyme. 
Great Gromel. 
Great Chickweed. 
Great Daiſie. 
Great Fig- wort. 
Great Matfellon. 
Great Knapweed. 
Great Bur Dock. 
Great Marſh Mari- 
golds. 
Golden Saxifrage. 
Ground Ivy. 
Gout-wort, or, 
White Aſh. 
Gooſe Graſs. 
Hedge-hog Graſs. 
Hairy Graſs. | 
Hairy Wood Graſs. 
Hooded Matweed. 
Hair Blue Bells. 
Harts-horn Plantain 
Hedge Hyſop. 
Horehound. 
— ——, ſtinking 
Hedge Nettle. 
Hounds-tongue, 
Hearts Eaſe. - 
Hop Trefoil. 
Hart Trefoil. 
Herb Robert. 
Bennet. 
Hemlock. - 
Horſe-tail. 
Hawkweed, 13 ſorts. 
Harts-tongue. 
Hedge Chervil. 
John's-wort. 
Iron- wort. 
Kneed 
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Kneed Grafs. 
—- Water Graſs. 
Knotty Dogs Graſs. 
Knotted Dandelion. 
KnobbedSheepsSor- 
F | | 
Knott Graſs. 
Knotted parſley. 
Kings Claver, or 
Melilott. 
Lady Lace Graſs. 
Lady Tracis. 
Leſſer Spotted Fools 
Stones. 
Lady Smocks. 
Lambs Lettuce. 
Looſe Strife. 
Long Leaved Sen- 
green, 
Little Silver Knap- 
weed. 
Leſſer Burdock. 
Ladies Bedſtraw, red, 
white and yellow, 
Lady Thiſtle, 
Matweed. 
Marſh Dogs Stones. 
Male Fools Stones, 
Male Royal Satyrion 
Marſh, Ditto, 
Mercury. = 
Mouſe-tail Plantain. 
Mountain Flax, or 
Mill-mountain. 
Milk-wort, purple, 
red, blue, white, 
Mountain Pink. 
Marſh Chickweed. 
Money-wort. 
Mouſe- ear 9 


Mother-wort. 
Middle Scabious. 


Rib-wort. 
Roſe Rib-wort. 


May-weed, or Wild Red Campion. 


Camomile. 
Mullin. 
Maſter- wort. 


Mug - wort. 


Madder. 

Male- fern. 
Maiden-hair. 
Monk's Rhubarb. 
Nettles, 3 Sorts. 
Oak-moſs. 

Pearl Graſs. 


Plantain. 


Parſley- break- ſtone. 
Portland Sengreen. 
Peter's- wort. 
Pimpernel. 

Purple Money- wort. 


Ruſh Pink. 

River Chickweed. 
Rew-leaved Whit- 
low Grafs. 

Red Valerian. 

Red Archangel. 
Red Rattle. 

Red Yarrow. 

Small Hard Graſs. 
Small Fox-tail Graſs 
Baſtard, Ditto. 
Stitch-wort. 


Spotted Dogs-ſtones 


Small Wild Muſtard. 
Sea Rag Weed. 


Shepherds Purſe. 


Small, Ditto. 


Party-colour'd Horſe Sea Orach, 


Mint. 


Primroſe. 


Scorpion Graſs. _ 
Sharp-pointed Dock 


PlowmansSpikenard Sorrel. - 


Perwinkle. 


| Polypody. 
Prickly-head Globe- 


thiſtle. 
Purple Trefoil. 


Quiver Graſs. 


Queen of the Mea- 


dow. 
Red Dwarf Graſs, 
Ruſh Hard Graſs. 
— Water Graſs. 


Ramſons. 


Ragweed of the Wa- 


= - 


Red Poppy. 
H 2 


— Cammock. 
Sea Lung-wort. 


Sheeps, Ditto. 
Snake Weed, 
Small, Ditto. 
Spoon-wort. 
Sea Lavender. 
Sea Star-wort. 


Sea Oak, or Wrake, 
Sea Thongs, 

Sea Thrift. 

Sea Girdles. 

Sea Fennel, 

Sea Plantain, 
Swines Creſles, 
Sope-wort, 


Spu r ge. 
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Sea Spurge. 
Sea Purſlane. 
Sea Penny-wort. 


Wood Ruſhy Graſs. 
White Hair Bells, 
White Coraline. 
White Daffodil, 

Wild Garlick. 

W ater Creſles, 

Water Parſnep. 

Water Scorpion 


Small Gromel. 
Small Chickweed. 
Sea Chickweed. 
Snail Glaſs-wort. 
Speed-well, or Ve- 
Spatling Poppy. White Wind Flow- 
Water Plantain. 
Wall Flowers. 
White Campion. 
Wall Pepper. 
Water Penny-wort, 
Wall, Ditto. 
Wild Thyme. 
Water Mint. 
Thiſtle upon Thiſtle. Water Calamint. 
Violets, white — Water Horehound. 
Water Agrimony. 
ater Bettony. 


Sace alone. 


Shepherds Needle, 
Sea Wormwood. 


Toothed Moſs. 
Tormentil. | 


Vipers _ 


White Archangel. 
White Ox-Eye. 
White Bindweed. | 
White Water Lilly, 
White Cinquefoil. | 
Wood, Ditto. 
Wild Angelica, 
Wild Parſley, 
Wild Nigela. 
Wormwood. 
Wood Horſe-tail. 
White Maiden-hair, 
White Cotton Thiſ⸗ 
 ; 
Wolfe Claw Moſs, 
6 or 7 Feet long. 
Yellow Daffodil. 
Yellow Horn-poppy 
Yellow Archangel. 
Yellow Fig-wort, 
_ Yellow Water Lilly. 
Yellow Trefoil. 
Yellow Cammock, 
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THE 


NATURAL HISTORY 


OF 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


I} e che antient Inhabitants of Dorſetſbire (of whom we 
J have given before an Account) were known and di- 
2 4] ll $ ſtinguiſhed by the Name or Appellation of the Du- 
Ws rotriges ; ſo the Natives of the County whereof we 
are now ſpeaking, who lie from them to the North and Eaſt, 
were called Belgæ, who from that Name, and indeed from other 
very good Authority, ſeem to have come into Britain from among 
the Belge, a People of Gaul, It does not, however, preciſely 
appear, at what Time they came over ; neither is it clear from 
whence the Name of Belge ſhould be derived. Mr. Camden is 
inclined-to favour the Opinion of thoſe, who derive it from the 
old Gauliſb Tongue, which our Welch (in a great Meaſure) keep 
intire, and who aſſure us, that the Term Belge owes its Origi- 
nal to the Epithet Pe}, which ſignifies very remote. And it is 
beyond all Contradiction, that they were the remoteſt People in 
Gaul; and at the greateſt Diſtance from the Roman Province, 
not only in regard to their Situation, but in Point of Humanity 
and good Manners. Let us now come to our Belgæ, who at 
this Day are the Natives of Somerſethhire. 

This County i is not only very extenſive, but remarkable for 
its Profuſion of all the Conveniencies of Life. Briſtol Channel 
beats upon it on the North; it bounds upon the County of De- 
won to the Weſt; and on Y/ilthire, and ſome Part of Glaucgſter- 
ſhire to the Eaſt. 

The Soil of this County is very rich, and is principally em- 
ployed in Grain and Paſturage. Beſides, tis very populous, 
and is furniſhed with ſeveral commodious Harbours. Some Hiſ- 

torians 
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torians are of Opinion, that it owes its preſent Title of Somerſet, 
becauſe the Air, in thoſe Parts, is mild and gentle, and, as it 
were, a Summer-Air ; in which Senſe the Britons, at this very 
Day diſtinguiſh it by the Appellation of Gladarhaf, which bears 
the ſame Signification as our Eagliſb Term juſt mentioned. Mr, 
Cambden, does not ſcruple to affirm peremptorily, that it de. 
rives its Name or Appellation, from Somerton, which was for- 
merly the principal, and moſt celebrated Fown throughout the 
whole County; ſince one Afr, a very antient, and credible 
Hiſtorian, calls it Samertun, where ever he has Occaſion to make 
Mention of the Place. 

Upon the Severn-ſea (where this County borders on Devon- 


hire) the firſt Places we meet with, of Note, are Minehead, 


Dunſter, and Hatchet, for Portlock, at preſent, is inconſiderable; 
tho', in Camder's Time, Portlock and Watchet only are mention- 
ed as Townsof Note; ſince then, Dunſter has been reputed the 
principal Town; but now Minehead is undoubtedly the chief 
Sea-Port, next to Briſtol, in the County. 

At preſent, this little Port, Natchet, has but a very ſmall Num- 
ber of Veſſels belonging to it, and thoſe are only Colliers, or act 
as Coaſters to Briſtol, where they ſupply the Glaſs-houſes with 
the Aſhes of Sea-weed ; of which Abundance is burnt at this 


Town for that Purpoſe. Great Quantities of Alabaſter like- 


wiſe, which fall down the Cliffs here by the Waſh of the Sea, 
are alſo ſent to that City. The Inhabitants, moreover, fetch 
vaſt Quantities of Pebble from the Coaſt, and burn it into Lime, 
for drefling their Lands; but more particularly for their Build- 
ings; no Cement being more durable (it ſeems) for Maſonry, 
that is to lie under Water, where it grows as hard as Marble 
itſelf ; and is generally called Tarrafs. 

The Harbour of Minehead is one of the moſt en Paſ- 
fages to Ireland; and is of late Years. very conſiderably improved. 
by the catching of Herrings, which, about Michaclmas, come 
up the Severn in mighty Shoals, and being caught and cured, 
are ſent from hence to Markets up the Mediterranean, with great 
Advantage. 

In the 12th Year of bis late Majeſty King WWilliam TH. a Sta- 


ute was made for the recovering, ſecuring, and keeping in Re- 


pair, 
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pair, this Harbour, for the Benefit and Support of the Navigation 
and Trade of this Kingdom. | 


On the Rocks and Pebbles, where the Severn waſhes them, 
more particularly near Old Cleve, which lies between Dunſtar 


and Watchet, grows the Lichen-MHarinus, or Sea Liver-wort, 
commonly called Laver. To this Place, when the Tide is out, 
the Inhabitants come and gather it, and when cleanſed and 
pickled, ſend it to a great Diſtance ; being of a pleaſant Taſte, 


very nouriſhing, a good Anti-ſcorbutic, and of excellent Uſe 


by Way of Diet and Medicine. 
Near Nettlecomb lies Eaſt Duantock-Head, from whence runs 
a Ridge of Hills (of the ſame Name) through a rich Country, 
Southward as far as the Vale called Taunton-Dean; affordingaProſ- 
pect, extremely pleaſing to the Eye, by Reaſon of its great 
Variety of Sea and Land, of Barrenneſs and Fertility, to the 
greateſt Extent every Way, perhaps, of any other Hill in the 
Kingdom. | | | 

At Start-point, two of the largeſt Rivers in the whole County 
(meeting together) empty themſelves at one Mouth called, by 
Ptolomy, the AÆſtuary of Uzella, from the River Iuell, which leaves 
that Name before it reaches fo far. It riſes in Dor/ethire, and 
at its firſt-coming into Somerſeiſbire gives Name to a well-fre- 
quented Market-town called Evell, or Yeovil, and receives a 
little River; upon which is Camalet, or Camel, a ſteep Moun- 


tain of a very difficult Afijent, on the Top whereof is an Area 


of 20 Acres and upwards. Amongſt divers Curioſities of Art 
and Nature here, Leland cries out, in a Kind of Extaſy, Good 
Lord! What Precipices are here] and looks on it as a great Won- 


der of Nature. | 


At Eaft Chenoct, near which the River Pedred, commonly called 


Parret, runs, there is a Salt Spring above Twenty Miles from 
the Sea. 

Taunton, (which receives its Name from the River Thene 
which waſhes it) and the Country all about, is beautified with green 


Meadows, and abounds in delightful Gardens and Orchards, 


which charm the Eyes of every curious Spectator. This Town 
| is 
| * From a Wine-2uart of the Water of this Spring Dr. Highmoye 
obtained by Evaporation 80 Grains of Salt; tho? it was then not ſo 


ſalt as uſual, by reaſon of Rains that had fallen juſt before. 
| 7 Philoſop. Tranſ. No. 56. 
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is very populous, and ſome Thouſands are employed in the Ma- 
nufacture of Serges, Duroys, Sagathies, Shalloons, &c. for 
weaving whereof 1100 Looms have been employed at a Time; 
and Children (provided they be but fix or ſeven Years of Age) 
are able to earn their Bread at this Manufacture. The Thone * 
(by Act of Parliament in the Reign of King William the IIId.) 
was made Navigable, for Barges, from this Town to Bridgwater z 
and for the better Support of their Navigation there is a cer- 
tain Toll appointed. 5 
Taunton-Dean, as it is vulgarly called for the Vale of Taunton, 
is a Tract of Land of about thirty Miles Circumference, and 
ſo remarkably fertile, that, to ſpeak in their own Phraſe,” with 
the Sun and Soil alone, it needs no Manure for the Improvement 
= | | 
At Somerton, which was once the moſt celebrated Town in 
the whole County, and the Place likewiſe from whence it took | 
its Name, there is an adjacent Moor of about 20,000 Acres os 
fine Paſture Ground for the grazing of Cattle Gratis, by ſuch 
of the Inhabitants as have Right of Common. The chief Sup- 
port of the Place at preſent however, is its Markets and Fairs 
for Cattle. For to them the Butchers reſort from Briſtol, Bath, | 
Fells, Frome, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, and even from Wincheſter. | 
And in the 10th Year of the Reign of King William III. it was 
provided by a Statute then made, that the antient Water-courſes' | 
of the above mentioned Moor ſhould be opened, and new ones 
made, for rendering it more healthful, as well as more advan- 
tageous to the Inhabitants of the Parts adjacent. 4 
Tho Bridgwater ſtands about 12 Miles from the Start-point, 
where the Parret runs into the Briftol Channel, yet from thence 
a Spring Tide flows 22 Feet, at leaſt, at the Key, and comes 
in with ſuch an impetuous Torrent, and ſuch a Noiſe, that it is 
called, the raging Boar. Ships of 200 Ton frequently come up 
to its Key; by which Conveniences for Navigation, the Inha- 
bitants carry on a pretty good Coaſt-trade to Bri/tol, to Malis | 
for Coals, to Cornwall for Slate, &c. and 20 Coal-ſhips, at leaſt, 
are conſtantly employed. The Receipt of the Cuſtoms here 
amount to about 3000 l. a Year. Its foreign Trade is princi- 
pally to Portugal and Newfoundland. Wool is brought to this 


Town in good Quantities from Ireland, A great retail Trade 
| 1s} 
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5 carried on here for Corn, Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep; and it is 
as remarkable for good Cheeſe as, almoſt any Market Town 
throughout the Kingdom of England. In a Word, the beſt of 
Proviſions are ſo cheap here, that it may, with m enough, 
be term'd a Paradiſe for Epicures. | 

At Bruiton, or Bruton, ſo called from. the — . Bru or Bruis, 
WE whereon it is fituated, the Inhabitants carry on a great Trade in 
Lerges, Stockings, Malting, Sc. and about five Miles from 
= thence, on the Banks of the ſaid River, lies Alferd, where ariſes 
a Mineral Water, of a purging Nature, no ways inferior to thoſe 
at Epſem, or any other Medicinal Waters whatſoever. This Wa- 
WT ter is of great Benefit to theſe Weſtern Parts of England; ſince 
from hence it is carried to divers Places very remote. Then the 
River, running a long Way thro' nothing but ſmall Villages, 
with the Encreaſe of a few Rivulets, waters a pleaſing Variety 
of fruitful Fields; *till meeting with a ſofter Soil, it ſtagnates, as 
it were, and forms a little Iſland, which the old Britains called 
iiſiuitrin, which afterwards: the Saxons interpreted into Glaſlen- 
buy, or the Town of Glafs, ſo-called on Account of the River's 
encompaſſing the Marſh, which is as clear as Chry/tal, and, as it 
were, of the Colour of Glaſs; it was likewiſe called Avalonia, or 
the Ie of Avalon It had the Namè of an Iſland, on Account of 
its being formerly ſurrounded by a deep Harſh; and Avalon, ei- 
ther from the Br:t1/h Term Avala, which ſignifies an Apple; be- 
cauſe it abounded with Apple-trees, when it was cleared from 
Wood and Buſhes, and firſt made habitable; or elſe from One 
Avallon, who was once Lord of that Territory. 


An antient Poet has given i us the following Encomium on this 
Fortunate Iſland : 


Inſula Pomorum, que fortunata vocatur, 

Ex Re Nomen habet; quia per ſe Singula profert. 
Non opus eft illi ſulcantibus Arva colonis; 
Omnis abeſt cultus, niſi quem Natura miniſtrat. 
Ultro frcundas Segetes producit, & Herbas, 
Nataque Poma ſuis prætonſo Germine Sylvis. 


BD 9 | Thus 
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Thus tranſlated by an anonymous Author in Camden's Time, 


The He of Apples truly fortunate, 

Where unforc'd Goods and willing, Comforts meet. 
Not there the Fields require the Ruſtic's Hand; 

But Nature only cultivates the Land. | 

The fertile Plains with Corn and Herbs are proud, 

And golden Apples ſmile in ev'ry Wood. 


In this Ifland there is a very remarkable Hill, called the Tor, 
from the Tower that is erected thereupon, which rears its Head 
to a prodigious Height; the Aſcent of it, however, is ſo diff- 
cult, that the very raiſing of the Stones to the Top of it was, 
in all Probability, much more expenſive than the Structure 
itſelf. 

As this Hill is peculiarly remarkable for the Holy Thorn, ot 
Haw-thorn, and Walnut-tree, that grew in the Church-yard 
there, we ſhall amuſe our Readers with tranſcribing an Account 
of both, from that learned Antiquarian Mr, Thomas Hearne. 
The Holy Thorn of Glaſtonbury, (ſays he) which is ſaid to 
„ bud and blow yearly upon Chri/tmas-day, grew on the South 
„Ridge of Meary-all-Hill, at preſent called Werral Park, a 
„Ground now, or lately, belonging to William Stroud, Eſq; 
« Whether it ſprung from St. Joſeph of Arimathea's dry Staff, 
& ſtuck up by him on the Ground, when he reſted there, I can- 
not find; but beyond all Diſpute, it ſprung up ſpontaneouſ- 
. 1 

„It had two Trunks, or Bodies, till the Reign of Queen Eli. 
<< zabeth, in whoſe Days a ſaint- like Puritan, taking Offence at 

- | „ it, 

* We have here inſerted this long Quotation from Mr. Hearne, on 
Purpoſe to give the Reader a Specimen of the abje& State of the Na- 
tural Hiſtory of England, at a Period of Time ſo little diſtant from us. 
By which he will eaſily judge how neceſſary it is to reviſe this Sub- 
ject, and ſet it in a Light that may do more Honour to our Nation. 
Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, which leaven and corrupt every Thing 
where they are found, have proved the Bane of Natural Hiſtory ; but 
Deng now in a great Meaſure baniſhed our Iſland, we can ſee clear- 
12 at the Walnut: tree, and the Thorn are only particular Deviations 
rom the common Standard of the Species; and theſe beautiful Di- 


greſſions of Nature we ſhall have frequent Occaſion to take Notice 
of, as we proceed in our Survey. EET 
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er jt, hewed down the biggeſt of the two Trunks, and had cut 
« down the other Body in all Likelyhood, had he not been mi- 
ce raculouſly puniſhed (ſaith my Author) by cutting his Leg, 
ec and one of the Chips flying up to his Head, which put out one 
&« of his Eyes. Though the Trunk cut off was ſeparated quite 
« from the Root, excepting a little of the Bark, which ſtuck to 
&« the Reſt of the Body, and laid above the Ground for more 
| « than thirty Years together, yet it ſtill continued to flouriſh, 
« as the other Part of it did which was left ſtanding ; and after 
ec this again, when it was quite taken away, and caſt into a 
« Ditch, it flouriſhed and budded as it uſed to do before. A Year 
« after this, it was ſtolen away, not known by whom, or whi- 
ec ther, as many old Perſons affirmed to Mr. Broughton, who 
« went on Purpoſe to Gla/tonbury to ſee this, and the other Cu- 
« riofities and Antiquities of the Place.” | 
The remaining Trunk and the Place where it grew, Mr. 
Broughton deſcribes, and ſays, „That it was as great as the or- 
e dinary Body of a Man; that it was a Tree of that Kind and 
“Species, in all natural Reſpects, which we term a White 
« Thorn; but it was ſo cut and mangled round about in the 
% Bark, by engraving People's Names reſorting thither to ſee it, 
< that it is a Wonder how the Sap and Nutriment ſhould be 
<« diffuſed from the Root to the Boughs and Branches thereof, 
<« which were alſo ſo maimed and broken by Comers thither, 
| © that he wondered how i it could continue any Vegetation, or 
grow at all; yet the Arms and Boughs were ſpread and di- 
„ lated in a circular Manner, as ſar, or farther than other Trees, 
« freed from ſuch Impediments, of like Proportion, bearing 
« Hawes (Fruit of that Kind) as fully and plentifully as others 
« do, In a Word, that the Bloſſoms of this Tree were ſuch 
« Curioſities beyond Sea, that the Briſtol Merchants carried 
| © them into foreign Parts; that it grew upon, or rather near, 
« the Top of an Hill, in a Paſture, bare and naked of other 
| © Trees, and was a Shelter for Cattle feeding there; by reaſon 
„ whereof, the Paſture being great, and the Cattle many, round 
&« about the Tree, the Ground was as bare and beaten as any 
e High-way, Floor, or any continued trodden Place. Yet this 
Trunk was likewiſe cut down by a military Saint, as Mr. Au- 


% drew Paſchal calls him, in the Rebellion, which happened 
= ce in 
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ce in King Charles the Fir/?'s Time ; ; however, there are, at 

cc preſent, divers Trees from it, by Grafting and Inoculation, 
ce preſerved in the Town and Country adjacent. Amongſt other 
cc Places, there is One in the Garden of a Currier, who lives in 
= The principal Street; a ſecond at the /Yhite- Hart-Inn; and 
« a third in the Garden of William Stroud, Eſq;. There is a 
« Perſon about Gla/fonbury, who has a Nurſery of them, and 
ce ſells them (as we are informed by the before named Mr. Paſ- 
& hal) for a Crown a Piece, or more if he can get it,” 

_ Beſides the Holy Thorn, Mr. Camden fays, «There was a 
« J/alnut-tree (which by the marginal Notes, that Mr. Gon 
& has added to Camden, I find) grew in the holy Church- 
«yard, near St. 7/eph's Chapel. This Tree, they ſay, never 
ce budded forth before the Feaſt of St. Barnabas, which is on the 
«Eleventh of June, and on that very Day ſhot out Leaves, and 
ce flouriſhed then as much as others of that Kind. Mr. Brough- 
cc on ſays, the Stock was remaining ſtill alive in his Time, with 
cc a few ſmall Branches, when he 2 it, being too ſmall, young 
ce and tender to bring forth Fruit, or ſuſtain * Weight; but 
ce now this Tree is likewiſe gone; yet there is a young Tree 
ce planted in its Place, (as I find, by Mr. Gi3/5r's above cited 
“ marginal Notes) but whether it blows as the old one did, or 
«© whether, indeed, it was raiſed from the old one, I cannot tell. 
«© Doctor Jones Montague, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, i in King 

cc Fames the Firſt's Days, was ſo wonderfully taken with the 
« Extraordinarineſs of the Holy Thorn and this Walnut-tree, 
< that he thought a Branch of theſe Trees was a Preſent worthy 
ce the Acceptance of the then Queen Anne, King James the 
ce Firſt's Conſort. Fuller, indeed, ridicules the Holy Thorn; 
< but he is ſeverely reproved for it by Dr. Heylin,: another Pro- 
ce teftant Writer, who ſays, he had heard from Perſons of great 
«© Worth and Credit, dwelling near the Place, that it had bud- 
ce ded and blowed upon Chriſimas-day, as we have above aſ- 
« ſerted.” 

'To this Account of Mr. Hearne the Antiquarian, it may not 
be improper, we think, to inſert in this Place, a curſory Obſer- 
vation or two extracted from other Authors, in regard to its 
Origin and Time of Blowing. 


ce As 
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« As to the Haw-thorne in the Church-yard upon the Hill, 
« (ſays Mr. Ihatley, in his England's Gazetteer) ſaid to have 
« firſt taken Root from a Staff, ſtuck in the Ground by Feſeph 
C of Arimathea, and to bloſſom on Chri/tmas-day only of all the 
7 Days i in the Year, it is very dubious whether that Joſeph was 
| « ever in Britain; and though it be certain, that there was a 
« Haw-thorn-tree in the Abbey-Church-yard, and that itwas cut 
« down in the Time of the Civil Wars; yet it is falſe, that the 
« Branches of it, which were ſaved and planted in the Neigh- 
« bourhood, bud always, or only upon Chri/tmas-day ; for they. 
ce bloſſom ſometimes three or four Days after, and ſeldom. fo 
&« ſoon as Chr: i/ſtmas-day, unleſs the Weather be exceeding mild. 


« The only Manufacture at Glaftonbury is Stockings; but the 


c chief Support of the Place is the vaſt Concourſe. of People who 
« reſort thither to ſee the Curioſities of the Hill we have been 


« ſpeaking of ſo long.“ 
To the preceding Remarks on the Haw-thorn and the Wal- 


nut- tree before mentioned, we ſhall here add Mr. Camden's cur- 


ſory Thoughts on them, and then quit the Subject. 
„ ſhall be reckoned among the Credulous of our Age, if I 


« ſpeak any thing of the Walnut-tree here, (fays Mr. Camden). 
« ſpeaking of the Church-yard on, the Hill, before mentioned, 
« which never budded before the Feaſt of St. Barnabas, and. 
« on that very Fea/?-day ſhot out Leaves in great Abundance: 


« or of the Haw-thorn-tree, which budded on Chriſtmas- 


“ day, as if it were in May; and yet (if Men may be truſt- 
<« ed) theſe Things are affirmed by ſeveral credible Perſons. 
.« Tho' (ſays Dr. Gibſon, on Camden) the Haws-thorn-tree has 


| © been cut down theſe many Years, yet there are ſome till 
i growing in the County from Branches of that; as particulgr- 
« lyonein the Garden of Mr. Stroud, the Poſſeſſor of the Ground 
4 where the other ſtood; and another in a Garden, now be- 
6s longing to an Inn there. Mr. Ray thinks the former of theſe 


« js what is commonly called Nux Santt Johannis, which ſhoots 
cc about Midſummer, or the Nativity of St. John the Baptiſi, but 


«© twelve Days after the Feaſt of St. Barnabas; and that the lat- 
« ter, or the Zaw-thorn, ſo much talked of at this Place, differs 
ce but accidentally from the Frutex, commonly ſo called; aſcri- 


bing this ſingular Effect either to Chance or Art.” 
| Te 
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To what has been already ſaid in regard to the natural F erti. 
lity of this Place, and the ſeveral other Curioſities above parti- 
cularly mentioned, we might, doubtleſs, add here with Propriety 
enough a ſuccinct Account of the Properties and Uſes of thoſe 
Mineral Waters for which this Iſland is peculiarly famous, and 
the Merit whereof is undoubtedly very great in many particular 
Caſes; but as there are divers, other Places in the County of So- 
merſet, that bear an equal at leaſt, if not a ſuperior Character to 
Glaſtonbury, for the happy Effects of their Mineral Waters, we 
ſhall reſerve that Subject for the Concluſion of the Hiſtory of this 
County, where we ſhall put together in a conciſe Manner what- 


ever the moſt judicious Phyſicians have publiſhed in Favour of 


one Water above another. 


As the three Rivers meet a little below Glaſtonbury, they make 
a Fen, and afterwards diſcharging themſelves together at one 
Mouth run Weſtward in one Channel to the Æſtuary of Uzella; 
and then through that fenny ſpacious Tract, called Brent- marſb, 
called by the Monks of Gla/tonbury a Country of Fen-frogs, and its 
little Town Brentknzl, a little Hill of Frogs. 

From thence to the Eaſt, Mendippe Hills run out 2 great Way, 
both in Length and Breadth. Leland calls them Minerary Hills, 
and Camden thinks that Appellation no ways amiſs, ſince in old 
Records they are named Muneduppe; abounding with Lead- 


Mines, and affording very good Paſture; in which Mines any 


Engliſhman may freely work, except he has forfeited his Right 
by ſtealing either any of the Ore, or any of the Working-tools 
of his Fellow-Labourers. 


There is Lead alſo dug on Broadwell-dewn, and the Parts ad- 


jacent. About the Weſt End of Mendippe Hills is found Plenty 
of Lapis Calaminaris, lying near the Surface of the Earth. It is 


of ſeveral Colours, ſome white, ſome inclining to red, ſome grey. 
and ſome \blackiſh ; which laſt is accounted the beſt, and when 
this is broken, it is of ſeveral Colours. The Strata, or Courſes of 
Lapis Calaminaris, or Calamine, run between the Rocks general- 
ly wider than thoſe of Lead-Ore, except they are incloſed in very 


hard Cliffs, and then they are as narrow as the Veins of Lead“. 


Here are alſo ſome Veins of Magneſia, or Mangoneſſe, and alſo 
ſome of yellow Oker. 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions. Numb. 193. 
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A Deſcription of Oxzy-Hors. 


Bour 995 Miles from Wells, in the lower Part of this 


Ridge of Mountains, on the South Side, is the famous 
tripple Grotto, call'd Ochie-Hole, or Moctey, but more com- 
monly Okey-Hole ; it is the moſt celebrated ſubterraneous Ca- 
vern in the Weſt of England, and much reſorted to by Strangers. 
You aſcend the Hill about 30 Yards to the Cave's Mouth, by 
which there lies a huge Stone of an irregular Figure. The En- 
trance is about 15 or 20 Feet, and not very narrow; it opens 
into a very large Cavern or Vault, like the Body of a Cathedral 
Church; the upper Parts of which are very craggy, and abound 
with pendant Rocks, which ſtrike Terror into a timorous Specta- 
tor, eſpecially as they appear by Candle-light, by which they may 
be very plainly ſeen, contrary to what Camden aſſerts, by which 
it is plain he was never there. From all Parts of the Roof there 
is a conſtant Dripping of a clear Water, which however con- 
tain a great Quantity of lapideſcent Particles, ſince from theſe 
Drippings ariſe ſeveral ſtony Cones, which about 20 Years ago 
we obſerved added greatly to the Pleaſure of ſuch a gloomy 
View. The Bottom of this firſt Vault on which you walk is 
extremely rough, ſlippery, and rocky, abounding with irregular 
Baſons of Water ; but there are now none of thoſe Cones, which 
about ten or twelve Years ago were cut away, and preſented to 
Mr. Pope for his artificial Grotto, greatly to the Diſadvantage of 
this natural Grotto, their native and proper Place. 

From the firſt you proceed, on a gradual Deſcent, thro' a 
very narrow and uneven Paſſage, into another large vaulted Ca- 
vern not altogether ſo high, but nearly as wide and long, and in 

other Reſpects much like the firſt ; from this you paſs thro” a long, 
low and rocky Paſſage into a third Vault, with a cylindric Roof 
and on one Side a fine ſandy Bottom to walk on, about fifteen 
or twenty Feet wide; and on the other is a Stream or Rivulet of 
Water, extremely clear and cold, about eight or ten Feet wide 
and two or three deep. Mr. Beaumont ſays, this River within 
the Cave is ſtored with Eels, and has ſome Trout in it; if fo, 


they will puzzle a Naturaliſt to account for their Generation or 


Manger of coming there, ſince this River, after its Courſe thro? 
| the 
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the Rock, deſcends forty or fifty Feet to the level Ground, 
where it drives a Paper- Mill at a ſmall Diſtance from the Foot 
of the Hill. Indeed at a Public Houſe juſt by, they ſhew the 
Draught of a very large Trout taken out of the ſame River. 
Mr. Camden ſays, *Tis probable this River fir/t diſcharged Hſelf thro? 
the preſent Mouth of the Cave; which is another plain Proof that 
he had never been into it; ſince the Cave's Mouth lies much 
above the Level of this Water-courſe. It does not riſe up per- 
pendicularly, but ſeems to come in an horizontal Courſe from 


| the interior Parts of the Hill. This is the firſt Riſe or Source of 


the River Ax. We found; by Experiment, that the loudeſt Noiſe 
twenty People could make in theſe hollow Caverns, was not in 
the leaſt audible to thoſe who were on the Out-ſide of the Hil 
over us. The Air of this Cave is very cold and damp. That 
the Reader may have a better Idea of the Place, we have given 
x View of it from one End to the other in 4 ſuppoſed perpead: 
cular Section of the Hill, thro' the Middle of theſe Caverns. N 
Where | 
AB is Part of the E Il; & the Cave' O Mouth; CD the fit 

Antrum, or Vault ; DE the ſecond; EF the third and laſt; 


where F is the Hole thro” which the Stream comes. and runs 


thro? the Rock from G to A; from whence it deſcends to the 


Paper-Mill at H; at I is the City of Welle; 95 KL the Topof 
fo Mendippe- Hills. 


About five Miles North-Welt of Okg-Els, on the ſame Side 
of Mendippe, lies Cheddar, a Village famous on two Accounts; 
the firſt is in regard. to the Cheeſe made there, which beyond 
all Doubt excels, in high Reliſh and delicate Flavour, all other 
Sort ef Cheeſe we have met with; that of Membery in Devin 
ſhire is exceeding good, and alſo the Double Gloucgſter, but neither 
comparable to the Cheddar Cheeſe when. kept to a proper Age; 
nay, it is allow'd to be equal to, if not to excel even the Par- 
maſan. In an adjacent Village, alſo, called Mare, is made 2 
large thick Cheeſe of an admirable fine Taſte, uſually bought up 
for Preſents, &c. 

But what makes Cheddar of greateſt Note, is the Aupendi Zou 


| Chaſm, or CLft quite thro' the Body of Mendippe- Hill, near this 


Place. It Ioołs as if the Hill had been ſplit in ſunder by the Shock 


of an Earthquake ; we ar d about a Quarter of a Mile in the 
Cliſt, 
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Clift, between the impending tremendous Rocks on either Side, 

which to Strangers are very ſurprizing; ſome we obſerved ſtand- 
ing on the Bottom reach nearly the Heighth of the Clift, and 
diſſevered entirely from the Body of the Rock, or Hill. The 
Paſſage between is but narrow, yet is the Road for this Part of 
the Country to Briſtol. At the Entrance of the Clift, is a moſt 
remarkable Spring of Water, riſing, as it were upright out of 
the Rocky Baſis of the Hill, and ſo large and rapid its Stream, 
that it drives a Mill within a few Yards, and is the ſecond Source 
of the River Ax. We have given a Draught of this wonderful 
Phœnomenon as near as we can recollect, it being many Years 
ſince we ſaw it. 

At a ſmall Diſtance from Cheddar: lies another Cavern, into 
which there is an Aſcent of about 15 Fathoms on the Rocks. 
This is not of fo large an Extent as the former; there is no Cur- 
rent of Water, nor does Water drop ſo freely from the Roof as 
it generally does in other Caverns; hence the Spars do not here 
appear of fo lively a Colour as elſewhere. 

Theſe two Caverns have no Communication with Mines : 
But we generally obſerve, ſays Mr. Beaumont, That where- 
« ſoever Mines of Lead are, there are Caverns belonging to 
e them, which are of a various Nature and Situation. The 
« moſt conſiderable Vault I have known on Mendippe-Hills, is 
| ©« on the moſt northerly Part of them, in a Hill called Lamb, 
| © lying above the Pariſh of Harpiry. Much Ore has been for- 

© merly raiſed on this Hill; and being told that a very great 
&© Vault was diſcovered there, I took fix Miners with me, and 
« went to ſee it. Firſt we deſcended a perpendicular Shaft, 
about 70 Fathoms, when we came into a leading Vault, 
„ which extends itfelf in Length about 40 Fathoms; it runs 
not upon a Level but deſcending, fo that when you come to 
« the End of it, you are 23 Fathoms deep, by a perpendicular 
ce Line. The Floor of it is full of looſe Rocks; its Roof is 
| © firmly vaulted with Rocks of Lime-ſtone, having Flowers of 
« all Colours hanging from them, which preſent a moſt beau- 
« tiful Object to the Eye, being always kept moiſt by the diſ- 
s tiling Waters. In ſome Parts the Roof is about five Fa- 
K | 92 um 


* Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. II. 
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„ thoms in Height, in others ſo low, that a Man has much-a- 
cc do to paſs by creeping. The Width, for the moſt Part, is 
about three Fathoms. This Cavern croſſes many Veins of 
c Orein its running, and much Ore has been thence raiſed. 

< About the Middle of this Cavern, on the eaſt Side, lies a 
& Paflage into another, which runs between 40 and 50 Fathoms 
„ in Length. And at the End of the F irſt, another vaſt Ca- 
© vern opens itſelf. I faſtened a Cord about me, and ordered 
& the Miners to let me down; and upon the Deſcent of 12 or 
&« 14 Fathoms I came to the Bottom. This Cavern is about 
& 60 Fathoms in Circumference, about 20 in Height, and 
de about 15 in Length; it runs along after the Rakes, and not 
croſſing them, as the leading Vauits do. I afterwards cauſed 
„ Miners to drive forward the Breaſt of this Cavern, which ter- 
«© minates it to the Weſt, and after they had driven about 10 
„ Fathoms, they happened into another, whoſe Roof is about 
eight Fathoms, and in ſome Parts 10 or 12 in Height, 
& and runs in Length about 100 Fathoms. 

The Frequency of Caverns on theſe Hills (he continues) 
6e may be eaſily gueſt at by the Frequency of Swallow Pits, 
& which occur there in all Parts, and are made by the falling in 
cc of the Roofs of Caverns; ſome of theſe Pits being of a large 
cc extent and very deep. Sometimes our Miners ſinking in the 
« Bottom of theſe Swallows, have found Oaks 15 Fathoms 
7 deep in the Earth.? 

The Ridges of theſe Hills run confuſedly, but moſtly extend 
Eaſt and Weſt, and are of a very unequal Height. The Soil 
is very barren, and the Air cold, moiſt, thick and foggy. The 
Surface of theſe Hills is in a great Meaſure covered with Heath, 
Fern and Furze, and conſequently affords but little Food for the 
Cattle, which for the moſt Part are Sheep, which feed there all 
the Year round, and, young horned Cattle, Horſes and Colts, 
which are there only in Spring and Autumn: Theſe Sheep are 
ſmall and big bellied. Snow and Froſt continue longer on theſe 
Hills, than on the neighbouring Ground. And the Trees hav- 
ing their Leaves ſcorched and diſcoloured, never grow to a con- 
fiderable Size, and when Veins of Ore run near the Surface, the 
Graſs; is generally yellow and diſcoloured. 
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The Inhabitants, however, enjoy a good State of Health, 
except ſuch as are employed in melting Lead at the Mines, who, 
if they work in the Smoke, ite ſeized with a Diſeaſe that proves 
mortal; hut this is not only the Cafe of the Men, but the very 
Cattle who feed where the Smoke reſts upon the Ground. And, 
Mr. Glaville aſſerts, æ that when this Smoke, or Flight, mixes 
with the Water in which Lead Ore is waſhed; it has ptöved fa- 
tal to the Cattle who drank it, even after it has run three Miles. 

In theſe Mines the Ore ſometimes runs in a Vein, ſometimes 
it is diſperſed in Banks, and ſometimes it lies between Rocks. 
About the Ore there is Spar and Chalt, and another Subſtance 
which they call Croots, which is a Mesh white and foft kind 

of Stone. This Spar is white, tranſparent and as brittle as 
Glaſs, and the Chalk is alſo white and heavier than any Stone. 
The Vien lies between theſe Coats, and is of different Breadths; 
it ſometimes riſes near the Surface, and at others lies very iid 
in the Earth. It ſometimes breaks off abrubtly in ar! Earth calf- 
ed, by the Miners, a Deading Bud, and after a Fathom or two 
is frequently found again in a direct Line with the Point where it 
broke off. It is ſometimes ſtopped bye a black, thick Stone call- 
ed a Jam; and it frequently terminates in a dead claiey Earth, 
without Craot or Spar, and ſometimes in a Rock called a Ford- 

one. 
a The River Frome ariſes in Mendippe Hill, and running Eaff 
ward, paſſes by ſeveral Coal-pits, about two Miles S. E. of a 
Village called Stony Eaftin, the Veins of which extend themſelves 
for about four Miles eaſtward. The Middle, and eafterly Part, 
of this Running of Coal, ſays Mr. Beaumont, are ſo very ſub- 
jeX to fiery Damps, that fcarce a Pit is without them; and by 
theſe many Men have loft their Lives: Notwithſtanding which 
the Colliers ſtill purſue their Work; but, to prevent Miſchief, 
uſe no Candle, but ſuch as are of a ſingle Wick, and of 60 or 
70 to the Pound, which nevertheleſs give as great a Light there, 
as thoſe of 10 or 12 to the Pound in other Places, and theſe he 
adds, they always place behind _— and never preſent them to 
the Breaſt of the Work. | 
| OT In 


* Philiſep. Tranſ. No. XXXIX. + Philoſop. Tranf. No. I. p. 6. 
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In ſeveral of the Coal Pits of this Country, the Veins are co- 
vered with a Shell of a black, hard, and ſtony Subſtance called 
Wark, which ſplits. like Slate; but is much more brittle, and 
not near ſo hard. Upon dividing the Jar, there is often found 
upon one of the ſeparated Surfaces the perfect reſemblance of a 
Fern Leaf, as if cut in Relievo by a ſkilful Hand, while the other 
Piece to which it belongs, has the ſame Figure, cut into the 
Surface, and ſeems as if it were the Mould, or Caſe of the pro- 
tuberant Figure on the other Side. About five Miles northward - 
of Stony Eaſton Mr. Beaumont obſerves, that there are ſix diſtin& 
Coal Works, remarkable for the following Particulars: That 
there is a branched Cliff, that uſually lies. over the Coal, which 
is wrought with the Repreſentation of ſeveral Sorts of Herbs, 
over which there frequently lies a Cliff interwoven with arboreſ- 
cent Marcaſites, which is called by the Colliers the Thorny Clif, 
That ſome Coal Veins are much more tinged with Sulphur than 
ethers, a Vein being wrought in one of theſe Works, ſome 
Vears ſince, which received ſuch a Reſplendency from its ſul- 
phurous Tincture, that in all its Joints: it ſeemed as though it 
were covered with Leaf Gold; from whence it was called, by 
the Colliers, the Peacoc#s Vein: And that in one of theſe Works 
was found about two or three Hundred Weight of very good Lead 
Ore, growing to a Vein of Coal, which was eſteemed a great 
Curioſity, as none had ever been found in a Coal Pit before. 
In the Eaſt Part of the County, is Selwoed, a Foreſt, which 
formerly extended about fifteen Miles in Length, and about fix 
in Breadth, from whence the neighbouring Country was called 
Selwoodſhire. This Wood was once very thick ſet with Trees; 
but it becoming a noted Shelter for Robbers and Money-clip- 
pers, moſt of the. "—_ have been cut down, to unharbour 
them. 
| - *Ehe principal Fawn in this F * is ee SPINS! which 
is larger than ſome Cities, and contains about thirteen thouſand 
Perſons, who are moſtly ſupported by the Woollen Manufac- 
ture; and thirty Years ago, more wire Cards for carding Wod 
for the Spinners, were made here than in all England beſides. 
This town has alſo been formerly famed for its fine Beer, which 


was kept to a great Age, and generally preferred by the Gentry 
to 
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tothe Wines. of France and Portugal; but at this Time we hear 
nothing extraordinary about it. 

The River Avon, after being joined by the Frome, takes a 
winding Courſe to an ancient City, called from its mineral Wa- 
ters, the Bath. This City lies in a Plain of a moderate Extent, 
ſurrounded with Hills, which form a kind of Amphitheatre, and 
ſend down many Springs, the Virtues of which will be conſidered 
when we come to treat of the mineral Waters of this County. 

This City was antiently called Acmancgſia, by the Saxons, 
which in their Tongue literally implies the City of aching (viz. 
diſeaſed) Men. It is not known by whom it was founded: Some 
legendary Accounts aſcribe it to one Xing Bladuel, but who he 
was is as much unknown; and indeed, it is queſtioned, if 
there was ever any ſuch King at all. However, Statues have 
been erected to him in ſeveral Parts of the City; one is now 
ſtanding in the King's Bath, and another very handſome one has 
ſtood for Ages paſt over the South Gate; but the South Gate and 
the North Gate are juſt now taken away; which probably may 
give Occaſion to ſome peeviſh Antiquarian to imagine, that there- 
by the City is di :fmantled ; and with ar Gates, her antient Gran- 
eur is fallen | 5 

The Diſcovery and ff Uſe of the Baths alſo is a Matter en- 
tirely unknown to us, and we have nothing but fabulous Ac- 
counts of it. Theſe, however, undoubtedly gave Riſe to the 
City, and in every Age fince have occaſion'd a great Reſort of 
| People, whoſe Diſorders could be removed or alleviated by the 
Waters. For this Purpoſe there have been ſuch Conveniencies 
made, and Afliſtance provided for the Invalids, as the Foreſight, 
Prudence, and aukward Taſte of our Anceſtors could direct and 
ſupply. But the City of late Vears has had all thoſe Conveni- 
encies new modelled, and is augmented to near twice its antient 
| Extent. In ſhort, it is now not ſo much an Acmanceſia, as a 
| City of Pleaſure and modern Grandeur; and is juſtly eſteemed 
the moſt polite, gay, and agreeable Place in the World. For 
here is every Thing to make it ſo; it lies in the very Boſom of 
the River Avon, with verdant Meadows, rifing Hills, and plea- 


fant Walks about it; men that d there is no other 
. S | Place 
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Place to be found, where,: look which Way you will, ſach de- 
lightful and variegated Landſcapes riſe to the View. 

Within the City, the Buildings are magnificent, and in a 
grand Taſte; the Streets are large, well paved; and clean, 
The Market-Place ſpacious and open, and ſupptied with the 
beft of Meat, Fiſh, Vegetables, Fruit, &c. The Grove, the 
Squares, the Pavades, and the Circus now building, afford the 
Nobility and Gentry the moſt agreeable Opportunity of walk. 
ing and taking the Air; the People of Pleafure have here the 
moſt lofty and ſpacious Rooms for Balls and Aﬀemblies ; the 
Studious have here an eafy Supply of all kind of Books, and every 
Thing in the literary Way. But what is more than all this, the 
wretched and miſerable Part of Mankind are here made happy on 
2 threefold Account, for they are either wholly delivered from 
their painful Diſorders by the healing Qualities of the Waters of 
the different Baths ; or they are at leaſt oftentimes relieved ; and 
have the Advantage of being directed by the Advice and Fag. 
ment of Gentlemen, the moſt eminent in the Profeſſion of Phy- 
fic; in ſhort, they have here, if any n a Magazine of all 
the Powers of Medicine. 

And we muſt not here omit to take Notice of that public Mo- 
nument of the Humaiiity and Beneficence of the Gentry who 
reſort hither, I mean the GENERAL Hos PTT AI, firſt erected 
on the Munificence of Mr. Allen, who gave all the Stone to- 
wards it; and is conſtantly ſupported by the generous Subſerip- 
tions, and Contributions of the compaſſionate Benefactors to the 
Helpleſs and Miſerable, who are generally found here in great 
Numbers. And we muſt record it tothe Honour of Mr. Nah, | 
that he has conſtantly made it his Care to promote theſe public 
Charities to the utmoſt of his Power, and to the great Emolu- 
ment of all who are dependant on the Commiſeration and Good- 
nature of Mankind. Nay, ſo ſar has he exerted himſelf in Be- 
half of the Neceſſitous in every Reſpect, that none of that un- 
happy Claſs were ever at Bath without having felt the benign 
Influence of his Humanity. The great Regularity, Order 
Decency, and univerſal Decorum of all public Aſſemblies for near 
40 Years paſt has been the happy Effect of his peculiar Diſere- 
tion and Reſolution. In ſhort, he has been the Father, (I —_ 

| alm 
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atmoſt ſay) the Founder of modern Bath; and the Inhabitants: of 
this City, have had ſufficient Reaſon for expreſſing their Grati- 
tude to their great Benefactor, by erecting a Statue to his Me- 
mory in the Pump- room. 

We have no need to inform the World that all the new Edik- 
ces, VIZ. Chandos-buildings, DBueen-fquare, the North and South 
Parade, King 's-Mead-ſquare, Galloway s-buildings, and the King's 
Circus now carrying on, were all projected, planned out, and 
built by the late celebrated Architect, Mr. Vood, who firſt be- 
gan it in the Year _— and juſt lived to lay the firſt Stone of 

the Circus. 

That nothing might be wanting to compleat the Circle of 
Pleaſures in this City, they have lately erected two large and ele- 
gant Theatres, with magnificient Scenery and Decorations, A 
fine large Stone Bridge is juſt now built over the River; 3 and 
Turnpike-Roads lead from every Part to this renowned City. 
A Plan of which we {hall here preſent to the Public, TIA 
the antient City and all the modern. Additions.  - 

The Stone with which the fine Buildings in this City are erec- 
ted, is dug out of the Quarries upon Charlton -d1wn, and brought 
from thence, dawn a ſteep Hill by a four wheeled Carriage of a 
particular Form and Structure; the Wheels are of caſt Iron, 
broad and low, with a Grove in the Perimeter to keep them on 
the Pieces of Wood, on which it moves down Hill, with 4 or 5 
Ton Weight of Stone, very eaſily and without the help of Hor- 
ſes; and the Motion is moderated by means of a Friction-Lever 
bearing more or leſs on the hinder Wheel as Occaſion requires. 
Great Quantities of the Stone dug out of theſe Quarries, are ſer 
by the Avon to Briſiol, and from thence to Landon; the River 
Avon being lately by. an A& of Parliament, 9 een to 
that City by means of ſix Locks. 

Theſe Quarries are now become very Gimme as 2 one 


half of the grand and beautiful Buildings of this City have ariſen 


from thence within a few Years paſt ; the Stone is not ſo white and 
hard as that from Portland, but it is nevertheleſs uſeful in Build- 
ing, as it is eaſy to be wrought with edged Tools; and faſhioned 
ina Lathe forall the ornamental Parts of Architecture, Statuary 


Sc. for which I there are ſome Shops and Artificers of 


. great 
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great Note conſtantly employed. Upon which Account alſo 
this Stone is ſent to all Parts of E roland. It muſt be allowed how- 


ever, that there are within a few Miles of this City ſome Quar- 


ries of excellent Stone, in Hardneſs, Whiteneſs, and fine Grain, 
little, if any Thing, inferior to that from Portland; but as it is 


at a Diſtance, and lies deep, it is not much uſed in ne 
unleſs upon the Spot. 


About a Mile Weſt of this Ciry is a Quarry of hard Stone} 
moſtly uſed to mend the Roads, but remarkable for many Sorts 
of curious Foſſil Subſtances - which they conſtantly find here; 

particularly ſeveral Sorts of Shells, ſome of which are very black 
and gloſly, and very evidently grow here ; the whole Rock be- 
ing a gradual etrification of the Earth in that Part, as is plainly 
demonſtrable from ſeveral Pieces of Wood, and-other Matters 


being found at the Depth of 16 3 ect e more from the Surface of | 


the ele Rock of Stone. 

At the ſame Place is a Cold Bath, whoſe Water of late ks 
been diſcovered to have nearly the ſame Qualities with thoſe of 
Briſtol, and is very ſmooth and n to the Taſte, and makes 


e Tea. 


' Stanton-drew, Grind on this: River Chew, which runs into 


| hs Avon between Bath and Briftal, is famous for an antient Mo- 


nument called the edding, from a ridiculous Tradition among 


the People, that as a Bride was going to be married, ſhe, and 


all her Company were changed i into theſe Stones, which are {ve 
or fix Feet high, and: placed in a circular Form. The whole 
Monument, which is ninety oben] in 5 Diameter, is bigger thun 
de famous Stone- enge. 


On the Top of a Hill between Bath and "ps is a hd 


Camp called Stanton-bury, the Works of which are double and 
of a great Extent, they being ſuppoſed to contain thirty Acres. 

Some time in the Spring the River Auon is in ſome Places an- 
nually covered, and coloured black with Millions of Fiſh called 
Elvers, which are a kind of ſmall Eels ſcarce ſo big as the Barrel 


of a Gooſe-quill. Theſe, ſays Dr. Gilſon, the People ſkim 


from the Surface of the Water in great Numbers with ſmall Nets, 
and then, by a peculiar Method of ordering them, make them 
ſcour off their Skins, hen they look extremely white, and are 
made into Cakes, which being fried, are accounted Dainties. 
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Towards the Weſt of Bath is Chew Magna or Biſhop's-Chew, 
where is dug up a red Bole, called by the Country People Red- 
ding,. or Rudale, which is ſent from thence all over England, and 
uſed for marking of Sheep. | 

To the North of Chew Magna is ; Ke where there ariſes a 
Spring on the Side of a Hill ; the Water of which running thro? 
that little Town, covers whatever it meets with in its Courſe, 
with a ſtony Cruſt. It has not, however, this Effect at its 
Source, nor within twenty Yards of it; but the Place where 
this Effect is molt viſible, is about forty or fifty Yards from the 
Spring Head, where it ſheaths every thing with a ſtony Caſe, 
and renders the Sides of the Bank a hard Rock, and from thence 
all along its Stream, it covers Sticks, &c, with a hard ſtony 
Subſtance. . 

Ik we turn ſtill farther to the North, we find, on ihe Borders 
of Mendippe-Hills the City of Wells, ſituated at. a ſmall Diſtance 
nearly South-Eaſt of Okey-Hole, which we have already particu- 
larly deſcribed. This City, according to Leland, was formerly 
called Theodorodunum ; but it received its preſent Name from the 
Wells which ſpring up in all Parts of it. This is a ſmall but clean 
City, containing only one Pariſh, and together with Bath, is a 
Biſhop's See. Its Church, which was at firſt a Monaſtry, was 
built by Ina King of the Waſt Saxons. The Biſhop's Palace has 
a very grand Appearance, it looks on the South Side like a ca- 
ſtle, and is fortified with Walls and a Moat; and there is a 
Well near it called St. Andrew's, which is one of the fineſt 


Springs in England. The chief Manufactures of this City are 


making of Bone-lace, and knitting of Hoſe. The Members of 
Parliament are choſen by the Citizens, who are about 500 in 
Number, Freemen of the ſeven Companies incoporate of the 
City, and are returned by the Mayor. 

Cainſham is ſituated upon the River Avon, and according to 
ſome of our Antiquaries, is thus named from Keina, a devout 
Virgin, whom the credulous Vulgar believed to have turned 
derpents into Stones, becauſe they found near this Place many 
Stones reſembling Snakes or Serpents. Theſe Snake-/tones, .as 
they are commonly called, have the Repreſentation of a Snake, 
in raiſed Work upon their Surface, which is always coiled up, 
the Tail being in the — and the largeſt Part where the Head 

L | ought 


ought to be placed, on the outward Circle; but there is not the 
leaſt Appearance of a Head to be found; though the Country 
People, to heighten the Wonder, ſometimes cut the Stone into 
that Form with a Knife. Theſe ſpiral Rolls are perfectly cloſe, 
ſo that no other Part of the Stone can be ſeen between them, 
and they are generally ribbed with croſs Lines, and ſeem like the 
Body of a Snake ſtripped of its Skin. Theſe Stones are of diffe- 
rent Sizes, ſome being a Foot round, and others above a Yard, 
The Subſtance of which they are compoſed is a Kind of Free- 
ſtone of a whitiſh Colour. They are ſound between Bath and 
Cainſbam, both upon the Surface, and at different Depths in the 
Earth, and there are always near them Oyſter-ſhells, Cockle- 
ſhells, and the Shells of ſeveral other Kinds of Sea-fiſh.* 

Briftal, called by the antient Britons, Caer Oder Nant Baton, 
that is, the City Odera in Badon Valley, and by the Saxons, 
Bright/tow, is ſituated partly in this County, and partly in Glhu- 
ceſterſhire ; but being a County of itſelf is independent of them 
both. It is divided by the River Auon which runs through it, 
and ſeparates the two Counties, but that Part which is on the 
Glouceſterſhire Side, is the largeſt and moſt populous. For ac- 
cording to a Survey made in the Year 1736, the Circumference 
on the Gloucęſterſpire Side was four Miles and a Half, and on the 
Somerſethire Side two Miles and a Half. This City has a Stone 
Bridge of four broad Arches, over the Avon, with Houſes upon 
it, and here is one of the moſt commodious Keys in England for 
ſhipping and landing Merchant's Goods, which lies along the 
River Froome, and is half a Mile in Length, from the Bridge in 
the Glouceſter Side of the City, to the Place where that River falls 
into the Avon, This is the ſecond City in Greet Britain for 
Trade, Wealth and Number of Inhabitants. The Trade of 
many Nations is drawn hither by the Convenience of Com- 
merce, and the Harbour, which receives Veſſels under Sail into 
the Heart of the City, The Avon ſwells fo high by the coming 
in of the Tide, that Ships upon the Shallows are borne up 11 C 

| | 12 


It is a vulgar Error to ſuppoſe they are formed in Nautili-S hell!; 
_ they are evidently produced by the ſame plaſtic Power that gives to 
the Salts of the Earth a-peculiar Diſpoſition of ſhooting and concret- 
ng into an endleſs Variety of Shells and other animal and vegetable 

Forms. ; | 8 
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12 Fathoms. The Merchants here, 9s well as thoſe of London, 
have an Exchange, though but very lately, for it has been hi- 
therto a Cuſtom with them to meet, walk, and tranſat Mer- 
cantile Affairs in the open Street, and pay their Monies on large 
braſs Baſons on the Tops of Poſts in that Part of the Street call- 
ed the Tolzey. They were the firſt Adventurers to the Heft- 
Indies, and about 3o Years ago, it was computed that they em- 
ployed 2000 Sail of Ships, in Trade, to the ſeveral Parts of the 
World. By the Severn and the Me, the Inhabitants of this 
City have almoſt the whole Trade of South Wales to themſelves, 
and the greateſt Part of that of North Wales; and by Land-car- 
riage they ſend Goods to Exeter, Bath, Wells, Froome, and all 
the principal Towns from Southampton to the Banks of the Trent. 
Here are conſiderable Manufactures of Woollen Stuffs, particu- 
larly Cantaloons, carried on chiefly by French Refugees, and here 
are no leſs than 15 Glaſs-houſes, which are ſupplied with Coals 
from King ſwood and Mendippe- Hills, ſome are for Glaſſes, and 
others for Bottles; for which there is a great Demand at the hot 
Well in its Neighbourhood, which lies about a Mile and half from 
the City down the Avon; and alſo at Bath for exporting their Mine- 
ral Waters. The City with its Suburbs is very compact, being 
almoſt is broad as long, and no Way above a Mile, yet the 
Houſes are computed at about 13000, and the Souls at 95000. 


Beſides the Cathedral there are eighteen Churches, and ſeven 


or eight Meeting-houſes of Proteſtant Diflenters : And accord- 
ing to Mr. JVhatley, there are eighteen Hoſpitals beſides Charity 
| Schools, a Guildhall, and a very large Council- houſe; and its 
Cuſtom-houſe ſtands on the Side of Qucen s-ſquare, which is a- 
dorned with Rows of Trees that lead to a curious Equeſtrian Sta- 
tue of King William III. On the North Weſt Side of the City 
is Brandon-hill, under which is Faceb's-well, where Plays are 
acted almoſt every Night in the Summer Seaſon by Comedians 
from London. The College Green is juſtly admired for its Situ- 
ation, as it commands a moſt delightful Proſpect over the whole 
City and Harbour ; and here ſtands the Cathedral, with a ſtately 


Croſs, which is a fine Gothic Structure ſurrounded with the Effe- 


gies of ſeveral Kings of England. It is remarkable that though 
the City carries on ſuch a prodigious Trade, no Carts are ad- 
mitted j into it, for ſear of damaging the Arches of the Vaults, 
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and thoſe of the Gutters made under Ground for carrying off the 
Soil into the Rivers, ſo that the Goods being conſtantly drawn 
through the Streets upon Sledges, the Pavement is neceſſarily 
rendered exceeding flippery. 

On each Side of the River Avon, the Hills form a moſt beauti- 
ful Proſpect, though they are of little Advantage to their Poſſeſ- 
ſors; for they are neither fertile in Herbage nor Timber; but 
are in general filled with Rocks, which often lie near or quite up 
to the Surface; they are in a Manner covered with Fern and 
Furze, and the few Trees that are ſcattered upon them, do not 
flouriſh like thoſe in a better Soil: There is ſome Reaſon to 
believe that theſe Hills abound with Iron, from the Redneſs 
of the Earth and Stones, which in many Places are coloured 
with that Ore, and from the Ochre found in the Cracks of the 
Rocks. The Vallies, however, make amends for the Barren- 
neſs of the Hills, for theſe are fruitful and the Soil in many Pla- 
ces deep. Theſe are chiefly employed in Paſture. | 

The Ochre abovementioned is greatly ſuperior to that found in 
the Shops, and conſiderable Advantage might probably be made 
of it by collecting the pureſt Parts, and ſending it to this Metro- 
polis, where it might be ſold to the Painters to great Advantage. 
Mr. Owen, who has made very curious Obſervations on the na- 
tural Productions about the City of Briſtol* obſerves, that there 
are here two principal Kinds of Earth of the Nature of Ochre; the 
one red and the other yellow, which are of a friable or brittle Na- 
ture, and often crumble to duſt in the Places where they lie. The 

red is of a deep Colour, between Crimſon and Purple, and is 2 
ftrong Body : The yellow is of a fine gold Colour, and is light, 
duſty, and of fo ſtrong a Body,. that a Dram of it is equal to an 
Ounce of common Ochre, and is beſides of a better Colour. 
They both tinge the Fingers very much on being touched, and 
being ground up with Oil in the common Way, prove excellent 

Colours for painting. 

The ſame Author obſerves, that beſides this Purple Ohr, 
there is a deep red Sort that is found in greater Quantities but s 
not ſo fine. And beſides the yellow One already mentioned, there 
is in ſome of the Cracks and Crevices of the yellow Iron Ores 

a 


* See his Obſervations on the Earths, Rocks, Stones, and Mine- 
rals, for ſome Miles about Briftol. 
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2 fine light Sort like Meal; which may be blown away with the 
Breath, and is as fine to the Touch as Powder for the Hair. 
This is of a Lemon Colour, and nearly reſembles what is call- 
ed French Ochre, but is finer, and can be had but in ſmall Quan- 
tities. 

T heſe ſeveral Kinds of Ochre are found not only in the Crevices 
of the Rocks; but adhering to Lumps of various Kinds of Ore, 
which being broken, ſhew a Variety of Colours; thoſe of the ſup- 
poſed Iron Ore, are moſt of them rediſh ; but there are ſome of 
them brown, a great many crimſon, and yellow, and there is one 
Kind which nearly reſembles Spar, only it is yellower and very 
heavy; it is compoſed of Flakes, and tranſparent; and generally 
covered with a red Matter, which ſometimes gets in between the 
Flakes, and gives the ſame Colour to the whole Lump. Here 
are alſo Lumps of Emery, and Manganeſen And in the ſame 
Rocks there are alſo Veins of Lead Ore, but they are ſmall, and 
the Ore in general does not ſeem rich: Some of theſe Veins are 
pure, others are intermixed with a brown Stone of the Nature 
of Calamine, and ſome have ſmall Cluſters of yellowiſh, or 
white Spars, accompanying them, in beautiful Forms. 

The lower Avon runs through a deep Cavity, for about two 
Miles from the hot Well near Briſtol towards King's-Road. On 
each Side it is bounded with high, rough and craggy Rocks, the 
Cliffs of which, are in ſome Places above two hundred Feet 
high, hanging over in an aftoniſhing Manner, and many of 
theſe being covered with Tufts of Graſs, ſmall Shrubs, tall Plants 
and Chumps of ſhort Trees, ſeem to form little hanging Woods, 
and afford the moſt agreeable and romantic Proſpect imaginable. 

The Rocks which thus form the deep Channel of the Avon, 
are not confined to the Sides of that River, but extend a great 
Way on each Side into Leigh and Durdham Downs, lying at a 
ſmall Diſtance under the Surface, and ſometimes they riſe aboveit, 
and agreeably diverſiſy the Scene. The largeſt Rocks upon theſe 


Downs, and thoſe in the adjacent Part of the Country, are in 


general compoſed of a Kind of Lime-ſtone, which is harder and 
of a cloſer Grain than the common Kinds of Marble : They 
therefore take a good Poliſh ; as a Proof of which, the elegant 
Chimney-piece in the Pump-room, at the hot Well, is cut out 
of one of theſe Rocks, and maxes a very beautiful Appearance, 


There 
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There is ſome Variety in the Colour of the Stones, all of them not 
being equally dark, but they are generally of a flate or lead Co- 
Tour with a bluiſh Tinge ; but ſome of them are almoſt black, 
and theſe are commonly ſtreaked, or ſpotted with white. 

In the Parts of this County that border on Devonſhire, you firſt 
meet with what they call Clotted, or Clouted Cream, which is in 
general Uſe through Devon and Cornwal; and is made by heating 
the Milk in a Pan over the Fire, by which Means, beſides the 
common Cream that naturally riſes, a great Part of what becomes 
Cheeſe is alſo driven up to the Top and incorporated with the 
Cream; ſo that the Whole makes a very thick and delicious 
Compound, greatly admired by People of a rich Taſte; and is 
undoubtedly the moſt voluptuous Part of Cookery you any where 
find among the common People. 

We might here give a particular Account of St. Vincent's 
Rock, and the hot Well at the Foot of it, which Mr. Camden 
has placed in this County; but as it is really ſituated on the other 
Side of the River, and ſtands in Glouceſterſhire, we ſhall particu- 
larly deſcribe that Rock, and give the Virtues and Method of 
taking the Briſtol Waters, in our Natural Hiftory of that Coun- 
ty. We ſhall there alſo treat of thoſe beautiful Cryſtals and 
Spars which are found near Briſtol, becauſe, though they are 
to be met with on both Sides the Avon, they arc moſt plentiful, 
and appear in the greateſt Variety in Glonuce/terſhire. 

The common People of this Country are naturally adapted to 
endure Labour and Fatigue, which neceſſarily reſult from Moun- 
tains and V ales, a ſtony and loamy Soil, with bad Roads almoſt 
every where; but they are at the fame Time a very honeſtand well- 
looking People; and in the very loweſt Claſs a ruſtic Simplicity 
governs their Manners and renders them very civil to Strangers, 
The better Sort, or People of Education and Fortune, are much 
the ſame here as in other Places; we need only fay, they have 
every where through this County ſhewn a Readineſs and Plea- 
ſure in promoting Philoſophical Studies, and therefore their good 
Senſe and Taſte is unqueſtionable. As to Mechanics, there are 
ſome excellent ones here; in Bridgwater you may have any 
Thing done that you will, and as well as you can defire. A 
Gentleman at Taunton, a few Years ago, invented a Machine 
; fer making Bricks, and another for weaving Diaper, by wy a 
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Man might do as much Work in one Day as is uſually done in 
a Week. And for a Variety of Mills for manufacturing Braſs, 
Copper, Logwood, Wire, Paper, Corn, c. there is perhaps 
no County to rival this in ſo fmall a Diftance as between Bath 


and Briſtol. 


A CATALOGUE o 
bridge, Bath, 


PE Blue, 


PLAanTs in Somerſetſhire, in and near Ax- 


edminſter, Briſtol, Bruton-court, Cainſham, 
Canington, Chard, Chedder, Dundery, Glaſenbury, Kenn- 
Court, .. Mendippe, Okey-Hole, Pensford, Pe- 

therton, Philips-Norton, Shipton-Mallet, Stanton-Drew, 
| Stowey, aud Waichet- Welle Communicated by Mr. PIKE f 


Biddeford. 

Dders- graſs Biſhops-weed. 
A Do Wort. Birds- tongue. 
— Tongue. Foot. 
Agarick. Neſt. 
Agrimony. Eye. 

— Water. Biſtort. 
Alecoſt. Bitter- ſweet. 
Allgood. Blue- bottle. 
Allheal. — Little, 
Alchoof: _ —— Creeping. 
Alexanders. Blood-wort. 
Allfeed. Borage, wild. 
Aleluya. Bryone, white. 
Alkanett. Black. 
Angelica. Broom. 
Arach. - Rape. 
Archangel, red Brown-wort. 

and white. Brook-lime. 
Arrow-head, Buck-beans. 
Arron. Horn. 
Arſmart, hot and Bugloſs. 

cold. Small. 

Ball Thiſtle. Bugle. 

Balm. Bull-wort. 
——- Mint. Burnett. 
Balſam Mint. Burdock. 
Blue-bells. Small. 

ent, Butterbure. | 
Betony. Butchers - broom. 
—— Pauls. Calamint. 
—— Water. Cammock. 
Bindweed. Cammomile. 
Rough. Campion. 

-Cat-mint, 


Celandine. 


Centaury. 
Ceterach. 
Chervil. 


Chickweed. 
Cinquefoil. 


white 


Heads. 
Colts-foot 


Columbines. 


Conſound. 
Comtry. 
Corn Flagg. 
Role. 
Cotton Graſs. 


Cowllips. 
Couch Graſs. 
Cow Parinep. 


Cocks Combs, 


Crabs Claws. 
Cranes Bill. 


— blue. 
e 
Water. 
— Pank. 


Crow- foot. 
Cyprus Graſs. 


Dandilion. 


| Wood. 
Cocks- foot. 


Thiſtle. 


Winter. 
Croſs- wort. 


Daffodil, yellow 
and white. 


Dane-wort. 
Darnell. 


Devils Bit/ 


Docks. 8 
pointed. cs 
Dodder. 
Doves-foot. 
Drop-wort. 
Elebore. 
Elecampane. 
Endive. 
Earth-nutt. 
Eye-bright. - 
Feather Graſs. 
Fennell. 
Fern Male. 
Fem 
Feverfew- 
Fig- wort. 
Flax- weed. 
Fox-glove. 
— Stones. 
— Tail Graſs. 
Fumetory. 
Geelded Satyrion 
Germander. ' 
Glaſs-wort. 
Globe Thiſtle. 
. Crowfoot. 
Golden Cudweed 
—— Ox gi | 
— Sax - 


A - 
——ů — — —— — — ——⁰ — 
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— Saxafrage. — red. Paſſe 
—— red. ——— — Hoſe. Moth. 
Gooſe- foot. — Hair. Woolly. 
—— Graſs. Comb. - Muſtard, 7 Sorts. 
——— Origan. Glaſs. Nail-wort. 
Rue. Laces. Nees-wort. 
Stones, ——— Smocks. Nigella. 
Gout-wort, or Mantle. wild. 
white Aſh. Seal, Nightſhade, 3 
Gromwell. Lambs Lettice. Sorts. 
red. Langue de Bœuf Olive Spurge. 
ſmall. Larks Spurs. One Blade. 
—== wild. white. Ox-eye. 
Groundſell. blue. — Tongue. 
Cotton. Lead- wort —— Slips. 
Hairy Graſs. Lions. foot. Parſley. 
—— Wood. Leaf. | Break-ftone 
Hares Fells. Liver-wort. Enotted. 
— Trefoil. Ground. Water. 
Hearts Eaſe. Aſh colour Hedge. 
Tongue. ed. Marſh, 
Trefoil Lovage. Pearl Graſs. 
Hedge Hyſop. Looie-ftrife, © 5 Pellitory of Spain. 
Hemlock, z Sorts Sorts Wall. 
Hemp, 4 Sorts. Madder, 6 Sorts Pepp er- wort. 
Henbane. Malows, 7 Sorts. Water. 
black. Mandrake. Periwinkle. 
yellow. May-weed. | red. 
Henbitt. yellow. blue. 
creeping Maſter. wort. Peters- wort. 
Herb two- pence. Matfelon Pile-wort. 
Honeſty Meadow. ſweet. Pempernell. 
Hop Trefoil. - Parſnep. Water. 
 Horehound. Saffron. Sea 
black. -Melilot. Plantain. 
Hounds- tongue Milk-wort, 4 Roſe. 
Jack of the But- Sorts. Flowmans Spike- 
tery. Milt-waft. nard. 
Jack ofthe Hedge Milmountain. Polypody. 
John's- wort Miſletoe. — * 
creeping. Mock- willow. —— Oak. 
Juniper 158 Privett. Precepier. 
barren. Moley. Purple-wort. 
Kings Spear. — Primroſes. 
Knapweed. Mug-wort. —— white. 
Kneed Graſs Mouſe- ear. red 
Knott Grafs, 18 creeping. double. 
or 20 Feet long 1 Quacking Graſs. 
Ladies Eedſtraw. Mullin. Ramſons. ; 
yellow. Wood. -Red Rattle. 
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Shepherds-purſe, 


— yellow. 
Rhubarb Monks, 
Faſtard. 
Engliſh. 
Rupter-wort. 
Sampler. 


Thorny. 
Golden. 


Sanicle 


great. 
Satten. 


: Saxifrage Eng- 


liſh. 
Burnett. 
white. 
Scabious com- 
mon 
moe mall. 
— middle. 
— Corn. 
purple. 
N 
—- Mountain. 
white 
Spaniſh, 
Sheeps. 
- Hair. 
Sciatica Creſſes. 
Scordium. 
'Scurvy-graſs. 
rund. 


——— 


Self-heal. 


white. 


Silver- weed. 
Smallage 
Snail Claver. 
—— 
White. 
red 
yellow. 
Soap-wort. 
Sorell Wood. 
long. 
round. 


Southernwood. 
Sow-thiſtles, 4 
Sorts. 
Speedwell. 


Spiked- 
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Succory, 7 ſorts. Thyme, 4 ſorts. Whitloe graſs. 
fin Sandew Long. Toad- flax. — Rew Leave 
Round. Travellers * graſs. 


Spi 
2 Swine Creifes. Tatfan. - Wind-flowers. 
Stagerwort. Tanſye. T way Blade. Withy-wind. | 
Stone Crop. Wild. Veletian, 4 ſorts. Woodderowffe. 
Liverwort. Tare, 3 ſorts. Violets, 4 forts Wound- wort 

| ——— Breack. Tarragon. Vipers-graſs, | Yarrow white and 
Storks Bill. Teaſell. Vipers Bugloſs. red. 


—  Muſked. Tormentil. Wall-flowers. 
— Blue. Throatwort 3 ſo. Water-graſs, 


of the MINERAT WarTERs of Coating 


Of the BATH-WATERS. 


F has long ago been obſerved by Mr. Glanville,* that both 
the City of Bath and the adjacent Country, abound with cold 
Springs; and that in ſome Places the hot and cold ariſe very near 
each other, in one Place within two Yards, and in others, with- 
in eight or nine of the main Baths. In this City the hot Springs 
exhale a thin kind of Miſt, and ſomething of an ill Savour, 
proceeding from the ſulphureous Particles incorporated with the 
Water. 

It is remarkable that theſe hot Springs are always the ſame; for 
the longeſt and heavieſt Rains do not make them diſcharge more 
Water; nor the dryeſt Seaſons make them diſcharge leſs. Hence 
it is evident, as the learned Dr. Peirce obſeryes, that theſe 
Waters are not diluted, and their mineral Virtues weakened by 
Rains ; nor their Virtues heightened and the Water made 
ſtronger by Droughts. 

Of theſe Springs, that which is called the 0.5 Bath, from a 
Croſs formerly erected in the Middle of it, is of a gentle and 
moderate Warmth, and a Perſon may endure to ſtay much 
longer in it, than in any of the others. It is incloſed with a 
Wall, on the Sides of which are Seats, and at the Ends Galleries 
for Muſic and Spectators, under which are Slips, or Ranges of 
ſmall Dreſſing Rooms; one of which Ranges is for the Gentlemen, 
and the other for the Ladies; who being dreſs'd in Linen Habits, 
go both together into the Water, the Men keeping on one Side, 

M and 


* Philoſ. Tranſ. Numb. XLIX. p 977. 
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and the Women on the Vihor. This Bath fills in ſixteen 
hours. 

The Hot-Bath, ſo called from its being much hotter than the 
Croſs Bath, is fifty eight Feet and a half diſtant from the former, 
This Bath has a Well, the Water of which not only ſupplies 
its own Pump, buti is convey'd by Pipes to the Pump in the Groſs 
—_— 

The King's Bath, which is much the largeſt, is accommo- 
dated with a great many Slips or dreſſing Places, ſome of which 
are appropriated to the Men, and others to the Women,. both 
of whom bathe in Linen Drawers and Shifts. There is here a 
Spring ſo hot, that they are obliged to turn moſt of it away, for 
fear of heating the Bath too much. However the Heat of the 
hotteſt Spring is not ſufficient to harden an Egg. 

The Queen's Bath has no Spring of its own; but is ſupplied 
by Water conveyed from the King's. © 
There is alfo a Bath for Lepers, or Lazars, into which none 
go but ſuch as the Phyficians fuppoſe to have a Leproſy, or ſome 
other Diſeaſe of the ſame Kind. This is made by the over- 
flowing of the Croſs Bath. The Poor who bathe in it, have an 
1 for their Support from the Town; but are chiefly 
relieved by the generous Contributions of the Gentlemen and 
Ladies who come to enjoy the Benefit of the other Baths. 
The above mentioned Naturaliſt obſerves, that the Bath 
Water, on being drank, does not paſs through the Body like 
other Mineral Waters, unleſs by Urine, which it excites im- 
medjately ; but if Salt be put into it, it preſently purges. 

Dr. Peirce particularly recommends F the Application of the 
Mud of the Bath Water in the Manner of a Poultice in hard 
White Swellings; in Contractions of the Limbs; or when 4 
callous or a flimy Matter is ſettled in a Joint, or it is diſtended 
by Wind. He alſo obſerves, that it has been uſeful in Scurfs or 

fcald Heads, letting it ſtay on till it is dry, and then waſhing 
it off with Bath-Water, and applying freſh warm Mud for a 


conſiderable Time. 
| The 


* A Sprivg has been lately diſcovered alſo 1 in * Crofo Bath whoſe 


Water is Milk-warm. 


+ Bath Memoirs, Book I p. 244, 248. 7 
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The ſame Sediment theſe Waters alſo depoſite on Diſtil- 
lation, and no other. Dr. 4/tenderf long ago found, that the 
Colour of the Salt drawn from the King's and Hot Bath was 
Yellow, and that extracted from the Croſi-Batb White; from 
which he inferred, that the Croſs Bath contained more Allum 
and Nitre than the hotter Baths, which abound more in Sul- 
phur, and yet that Bath is found to relax ſhrunk Sinews, which 
ſeems a Proof thatitdoes not much abound with Allum. It is harſh- 
er to the Taſte than the other Baths, and ſoaks the Hands more. 
It is alſo obſervable, that the 7 8 preys on Silver, all of 
them on Iron, but none on Braſs.* 

In treating of the Virtues of theſe Waters, it cannot be expect- 
ed that we ſhould particularly mention the Method proper to be 
taken by every Perſon who would find Benefit from theſe or 
any other Springs ; for this can only be learnt from the Circum- 
ftances of the Diſorder, the Patients Habit of Body, and a 
Compariſon between his Strength and that of the Diſeaſe. The 
Method of Application, therefore, in particular Caſes, ought t to 
be left to the Judgment of the Phyſician. | 

Dr. Oliver obſerves, that . as warm Water, they are allowed 
« to ſoften and relax the Fibres by external Application, and to 
diſſolve faline and gelatinous Concretions, by being admit- 
« tedinto the Habit of the Body. But the ſaline. ſulphureous, 
e and ſaponacious Particles manifeſtly contained in the Bath 
« Waters, muſt render theſe more penetrating, and morę 
powerful Solvents than common Water. _ | 
The Rarefaction of the Fluids, cauſed by the Warmth 
„of the Bath, is plainly a great Deobſtruent, eſpecially when 
« the too rigid Sides of the Veſſels. are rendered ſoft and yield- 
ing to the diſtending Force of the rarified Humours. By this 
Means the Diameters of the Canals are enlarged, and the 
« Molecule, which were too large to paſs through them in their 
« contrafted State, will be puſhed on with Eaſe by the Power 
« of the general Circulation, and conſequently the Obſtructions, 
« which were before formed by theſe Moleculæ, will be remoy- 
e ed. In how many Diſeaſes will this ſingle Effect of Warm- 
<« bathing be beneficial! Probably this Rarefaction of the F luids, 
and Relaxation of the Solids, conjointly, may operate in 2 
* veral veries of Veſſels which no Medicine is capable of enter- 

M2 | 1 ing, 
” Philofophical Tranſactions, Numb. XLIX. 
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c ing, and conſequently may remove Obſtructions in the fineſt 
“ Capillaries, which would by Degrees have produced chro- 
« nical Diſtempers, the Cauſes of which we could never have 
ce diſcovered, or if diſcovered, been able to have obviated their 
Effects.“ * Thus as bathing the whole Body opens the Pores 
of the Skin; ſearches and cleanſes the glandular Syſtem, pro- 
motes the Diftribution of the tranſuditory Lymph, enlivens the 
Circulation, and thereby prevents the Retention of acrimonious 
Humours ; it muſt be of the greateſt Uſe in all chronical Di- 
ſtempers in general; in ſtubborn cutaneous Foulneſſes, and on 
cold phlegmatic Obſtructions. 
Hence Bathing is found to be of great Service in moſt gouty 
Caſes; but great Care muſt be taken that the gouty Matter be 
not too ſuddenly diſſolved in large Quantities by too long a ſtay 
in the Bath, or too intenſe a Degree of Heat: If this be the Caſe, 
the Patient will ſoon find himſelf Feveriſh, which is a certain 
Sign that ſome, of this Matter is got into the Blood, and that 
Nature is labouring to get rid of it. He muſt therefore wait, 
and not bathe again till ſhe has performed this neceſſary Work, 
which will probably be in 30 or 40 Hours, by a fœtid Sweat or 
turbid Urine. | 
It muſt alſo be carefully obſerved, that Bathing is never pro- 
per during a Fit of the Gout, or at its near Approach ; for then 
Nature is endeavouring to throw off her Recrements in a natural 
Way, and therefore muſt not be diſturbed in her Work. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that if a Perſon puts his Feet into Bath Wa- 
ter, whilſt the Fit is upon him, it either enrages the Gout or 
ſtrikes it in. | 
It is univerſally allowed, that the temperate Seaſons of the 
| Year are moſt proper for bathing and drinking: And that previ- 
ous Evacuations are neceſſary to unload the Habit, and clean 
the firſt Paſſages. Dr. Oliver obſerves, that . too great a De- 
% gree of Heat in the Bath; too long a ſtay in it; too hot 2 
de Bed after Bathing ; a profuſe Sweat too long continued; be- 
tc ing expoſed to cold Air on Bathing-Days; or eating or drink- 
« ing too plentifully of high ſeaſoned Mcats, or inflaming Li- 


« quors, n a Courſe of Bathing, are always improper, of- 
c ten 


2 Eſſay on the Uſe and Abuſe of warm Bathing i in _ Caſes, 
By W. Oliver, M. D. 
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« ten dangerous, and ſometimes fatal. That it is moſt prudent 
« for the Generality of Bathers not to dip their Heads at all, ex- 
« cept when there are cutaneous Ulcers, dry Scabs and Scurfs, 
« Head-achs, &c. in which Caſe the Head ought to be dipt Juſt 
« when the Bather is going out of the Water.” 
Upon the Whole it is evident, . that by the prudent Uſe of 
ce the hot Baths, moſt chronical Diſeaſes may be relieved and 
« ſometimes cured ; while Perſons in high Health may be great- 
cc ly injured by wantonly ſporting with ſo powerful an Alter- | 
&« ative.” 

As Pumping is of great Servicein ſeveral Diſorders which af- 
fet the extreme Parts, it may be proper to obſerve, that the 
ſame End was at firſt in ſome Degree anſwered by what was called 
Bucketting, which was performed by taking up the Water in 
Buckets and pouring it leiſurely on the Part affected; by which 
Method, the Warmth and Virtues of the Water, were thought 
to penetrate deeper than in bathing alone. This was uſually 
performed in Pains of the Head, Deafnefs, Stupors, Sciaticas, 
Palfies, cold and withered Limbs, &c. But after the bringing 
of Pumps into uſe, this Way of Embrocation ceaſed ; for by 
theſe the Water being drawn more immediately from the Spring, 
is hotter, its Virtues more intire, and it falls with equal, if not 
greater Force upon the Part affected, and conſequently pene- 
trates deeper, and with better Succeſs. Pumps were at firſt uſed 
only in Baths: But it being found that Women ſubje& to the 
Vapours, Perſons afflicted with Gravel in the Kidneys, and 
others who were extremely weak, were incapable of bearing 
the Heat of the Bath and pumping together; an Expedient was 
found by raiſimg the Water ſomewhat higher, to pump the ex- 
treme Parts, without going into the Bath at all ; and this was 
called Dry-pumping. 

3 Randolph obſerves, that the Virtued of Bath Water ap- 
plied by pumping upon any particular Part, will in ſome Meaſure 
appear from the two following Obſervations: © Firft, That it 
« is of fingular Service in old Pains and Aches, where there is 
& an Occluſion of the Pores, and a Fixation of cold phlegmatic 
“ Humours, Secondly, That Sprains and Relaxations of the 
* membranous or tendinous Parts, are cured by it. From the 


e firſt, we conclude, that it is 4 b Diſcutient: From 
the 
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“the ſecond, that it is a great Strengthener,” * - Therefors 

though there isgreat Danger in all gouty Caſes, in pumping the 
Part, during the Fit, yet it may be of great Service upon its de- 
eline, as it prevents the fixing and Concretion of gouty Matter, 
and ſtrengthens the Part: And for the ſame Reaſon it is alſo of 
great Service to thoſe whoſe Sinews are impaired and crippled by | 
ſevere Fits, and frequent Retums, 

Bath Water taken inwardly is a warm 8 that adds 
Vigour to the Blood, without heating it wo much; and if given 
in a proper Quantity, nothing will fit better on the Stomach, no- 
thing will ſtrengthen it more effectually and enable the concoRive 
Powers to aſſiſt in the ſalutary Diſcharge of any offending Mat- 
ter. It not only helps Digeſtion ; but defends the vital Parts 
from any Attack that might be made upon them. It prevents 
se the Generation and Retention of acrimonious Impurities, as it 
«« ſupplies the Body with aqueous Moiſture, and fo anſwers the 
« Purpoſe of a Diluter; and this it does more effectually than 
any other Water, becauſe it does not chill the Blood, as that 
1 js apt to do, and fo check the Exhalation of the tranſudatory 
6 Lymph, and is withal ſo active and permeable, as to reach 
t the remoteſt Parts; t by which Means its good Effects ex · 
tend even to the minuteſt Secxetions. Hence in ſcorbutic Habits 

which indicate the Approach of the Gout, the Bath Water is the 
moſt likely Preſervative: As it is alſo the beſt Remedy to prevent 
the Return of that Diſtemper where Perſons have already been 
afflicted with it. In the Gout in the Stomach and Bowels, and 
other Diſorders of thoſe Inteſtines, it is a Medicine which ope- 
rates directly, on the Part affected, by its healing Virtue and by 
enabling it to throw off the Diſtemper from the internal to the 
external Parts. Its balſamic Virtue alſo renders it of Uſe in in- 
ward Ulcers, Erofions and Excoriations. 
It may be neceſſary here to diſtinguiſh from which Fountain, 
and in what Quantities, every particular Patient ought to drink, 
Jo Perſons who have cold lax Bowels, are ſubject to Looſeneſſes 
and Flatuſſes, gouty Colics, Morning Reachings, and Want of 


pane Dr. Oliver recommends drinking of the King's Spring, 
| be- 


* 2 into the Medicinal virue, of Bath Water, By * 
21 Ibid. pag p . 
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beginning with a ſmall Quantity either in Bed, ſoon after they 
riſe, or about an Hour after Breakfaſt, as it agrees beſt with 
the Stomach z encreafing the Quantity according to the Effects 
produced. But as the Waters of this Spring, when drank in 
ſmall Quantities, are apt to produce Coſtiveneſs, this muſt be 
removed, either by encreafing the Quantity, or ehanging the 
Water for that of the Hot-Bath; and if this does not prove 
opening, ſmall Doſes of Tincture of —_ muſt be TOY as 
we find Occaſion. 

When a fick Perſon is ſubject to Coltiveneſs, + is eaſily daes 
and inclined to be feveriſh, he ſhould be gently purged with 
cooler, ſofter and milder Catharties joined with Soap, then drink 
the Hot-Bath Waters, and if they prove too heating, have Re- 
courſe to thoſe of the Croſs-Bath, which are much cooler, and 
more opening than the fornier, and may be ſafely drank when 
either of the other Springs would be hurtful. 5 

As the Lungs of ſome gouty Perſons are ſo very en 120 
eaſily inflamed; that there would be ſome Hazard in drinking 
either of the Waters immediately from the Pump, they ought to 
be brought to their Lodgings, and ſtand about ſix Minutes, that 
their volatile and heating Particles may have time to fly off, and 
then, by putting a . of new Milk inte each Glaſs, they 
will become ſtill fatet and more Beneficial, r HOI . 
ter of the Crofs- Bath. . 

We ſhall conclude this Article with a fung the Reader that 
the above Obſervations are collected from the Works of the moſt 
celebrated Bath Phyſicians, and are therefore worthy of being 
conſidered with the utmoſt Attention by all who would * Be- 
nefit from theſe Waters. 

The Spaw at Lincomb, about a Mile from -Bath, is a es 
Chalybeate, and much reſorted to by ſuch as have occaſion for 
Water of that Kind ; concerning which, read Dr. Hi " s Ac- 
count of it, who firſt brought it into Uſe. 


Of GLAsSTONBURY WATERS. 
S to the Waters of Glaſtonbury, it muſt be obſerved, that 
they conſiſt of ſeveral united Streams, which ſeem impreg- 
nated with Minerals of a different Nature. The Blood, or Cha- 
lice-Mell lies on the North Side of the Hill, near its Foot, and 
has 


r 
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has two Springs. Somewhat higher on the Side of the Hill 
ariſes another Spring, equal in its mineral Properties to thoſe of 


the Well; and farther South-Weſt, ariſes another Stream, the 


Water of which, from its uncommon Smoothneſs, ſeems im- 
pregnated with Lime or Chalk-ſtone, theſe all joining at the 
Foot of the Hill form one Stream, which running openly a con- 
ſiderable Courſe through ſeveral Meadows, and the South Part 


of the Abbey, on the Out- ſide of the Incloſure appropriated for 
the Burial of the Dead, appears againat the Chain Gate. | 


This Water being mixed with fixed alkaline Salts, grows viſ- 
cid, and precipitates a white Subſtance, with Salts of the urinous 


Kind: And it tinges the Sides of a Glaſs with a dirty Colour, 


after ſtanding ſome Time mixed with a Solution of Lead. Hence 


it is thought to be impregnated with Allum, Copper, and Chalk- 


tones, and perhaps with Arſenic.* 

For Want of Caution, theſe Waters have proved fatal to ſome 
who have drank them; however, under proper Management, 
they may be eſteemed a good Alterative. They have been found 
ſerviceable in the Aſthma and Dropſy, in the Cure of Scorbutic 


Diſorders, Ulcers, and even Cancers. 


„A Phyſician who recommends theſe Waters obſerves, that great 
Quantities of Arſenic are found on Mendippe Hills, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Glaſtonbury, and that it is not — but chat is Wa- 


ter may be impregnated with it. 
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222 HIS County, as well as the former, was originally 
3 LN inhabited by the Belgæ, who dwelt in the ſouthern 
4 1 [R9 Part, and by the Cangi, who had the northern, and 
was called, by the Saxons, Wiltunſcyre, as it is now 
by the modern Latin Writers Miltonia, from Wilton, which was 
once the Capital of the County; and which alſo took its Name 
from the River //illy. Latin Hiſtorians have alſo given it the 
Names Severnia, Provincia Severorum, and Provincia Semerama · 
This County is bounded by Somerſetſbire and Glouceſterſhire, 
on the Weſt ; by the laſt 'mentioned County alſo on the Nortfr; 
by the Counties of Berks, and Hants, on the Eaſt, and by Part of 
Hants, and Dorſerſbire on the South. This is the largeſt inland 
County in England, for it is near 52 Miles in Length from North 
to South; 38 in Breadth, from Eaſt to Weſt, and about 142 in 
J „ 
The northern Part, which was once covered with Woods, 
is full of pleaſant Riſings, and watered by the Js, or Tamiſis,* s 
and other ſmall Streams of lefs Note. The middle Part, is for 
the moſt Part plain and level; a-crofs which, from Eaſt to Weſt, 


1 vl 


*The Right Rev. Annotator to Camden obſerves, that tho" it is 
the current Opinion that the Thames had its Name from the Conjunc- 
tion of the Thame and Jſis, yet it plainly appears, that that River was 
always called Thames or Tems, before it came near the Thame, This 
he proves from ſeveral antient Records, and adds, that it may be 
ſafely affirmed, that it does not occur under the Name of Is in any 
Charter and authentic Hiſtory : and that that Name is no where 
heard of except among Scholars ; the common People, all along from 

the Head of it to Oxford, calling it by no other Name but that © 

Thames. See Gibſen's Camden, Vol. I. p. 99. | 
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a ſurprizing Ditch is thrown up, called J/anſdike, which was 
formed as a Boundary between the Dominions of the Weſt Saxon: 
and Mercians. The ſouth Part, being a large champain fruitful 
Country, feeds innumerable Flocks of Sheep, and is watered 
with Rivers, Land-floods and running Streams. 

In the North the Thames receives a little River called Charn, 
and then runs by Cretelade, which was formerly a Town of great 
Repute, and at preſent contains near 1400 Houſes. 

All the Country hereabouts, was once a Wood, and is now 
called Breden Fore/?, on the Weſt Side of which the River Avon 
glides ſmoothly along, and ariſing almoſt in the northern Limits 
of the County, runs to the South, and was once the Boundary 
the Veſt Saxon and Mercian Kingdoms. Another Branch of this 
River, called the Lower Avon, runs from Cirenceſter, and en- 
ters this County near Kemble ; croſſes the Fofſe Way, which is 
{till very plain in this Part of the Country; and from thence the 
Fofſe runs Weſt of Crudwell, by Aſhley to Long- Newntown, then 
Weſt of Breken- Bridge to Eaſton-grey, and then near Sher/ton, 
which appears to have been a Roman Station, as well by its Situa- 


tion near this conſular Way, as by the Roman Coins frequent]y 


found in it. From Sher/on the Fo % ſtill runs South till it enters 
Samerſetſhire. 

But, to return to the Avon : While it is yet Wallob, it runs at 
the Bottom of the Hill on which Malmſbury is built, and having 
received another Brook, almoſt encompaſſes it. This is a neat 
Town, that drives a conſiderable Trade in the Woollen Manu- 
facture: It has ſix Bridges at the Bottom of the Hill over the 
Avon : It had formerly Walls and a Caſtle, which were pulled 
down to enlarge the Abbey, which was the biggeſt in Miliſbire; 
and its Abbot ſat in Parliament: Of this Abbey there are yet 
ſtanding ſeveral fine large Arches exceeded by none except that 
of Glaſtonbury; which is but a little larger. From Malmſbury 
the Avon runs to Danteſey, and ſix Miles from thence receives 
from the Eaft a Rivulet which Riſes at the Bottom of Oldbury- 
Hill, on which is a large Oval Camp with double Trenches ; 
and runs through Calne, a ſmall, but populous Town built on a 
ſtony Soil, adorned with a neat Church: where, during the 


Contentions between the Monks and ſecular Prieſts, about the 


Celebacy 
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Celebacy of the Clergy, a great Synod was convened, in the 
Year 977- 1 8 | | ; 

The Avon, now grown bigger, runs to Chippenham, a large 
populous, well-built Town, the Seat of Alfred, and other of the 
Maſt Saxon Kings. It's chief Manufacture is Cloth, and it has 
a Bridge of ſeveral large Arches over the Avon. 

South Eaſt of Chippenham, near a Rivulet which runs into the 
Avon, ſtands the Devizes, a populous Town -ſeated on high 
Ground, and fenced from the Eaſt Winds by Hills at the Dit 
tance of two Miles. Its chief Manufacture, beſides Malt, is 
Woollen Cloth, eſpecially Druggets ; and the Market is much 
frequented for Corn, Wool, Horſes, and all Sorts of Cattle; 
but here is great Scarcity of Water. This Town has two 
Churches, beſides a Chapel, and a diſſenting Meeting-houſe. 
The Corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, Recorder, 11 Maſters, and 
36 Common Council. On the utmoſt Part of Rundway-hill, 
which overlooks the Town, there is a ſquare fingle trenched 
Camp; and there have been diſcovered in the Neighbourhood 
of that Place ſeveral hundred Pieces of antient Roman Coin of 
different Emperors ; with ſeveral Pots without Coins, ſuppoſed 
to be equally antient. There have alſo been lately dug up, a 
large Urn filled with Roman Coins; and a Number of little braſs 
Statues of ſeveral of the Heathen Gods and Goddeſſes, placed 
| between three flat Stones, and covered with a Roman Brick * 

N a 175 After 


In the Year 1714 a Gardener diſcovered on a Spot of Ground, 
mot ſar from this Town, a Collection of Heathen Deities, depoſited 
in an Urn, which was buried under the Ruins of an old Building. 
Theſe Pieces of Antiquity, which were carried all over England, and 
ſhewn as a great Curioſity, conliſted of the following Braſs Figures. 
1. A Jupiter Ammon, about four Inches long, which weighed ſome- 
thing above'four Ounces. 2. A Neptune with his Trident, the Teeth 
whereof were much ſhorter than thoſe uſually repreſented by our Pain- 
ters. This Figure likewiſe was much about the ſame Dimenſions - 
and Weight with the former. 3. A Bacchus, ditto. 4 A Vulcan, 
ſomething leſs. 5. A Venus, about fix Inches fong : This, tho' the 
left Arm was broken off indeed, was a more artful Piece of Work- 
8 more valuable than any other Part of the Collection. 
6. Pallas, or Minerva, with her Spear, Shield, and Helmet. This 
Figure was but three Inches in Length, or thereabouts. 7. A Her- 
cules, near five Inches, that weighed ſix Ounces and an half. Be- 
ſides thefe, there was a Mercury, a Veſtal Virgin, the Wolf with Romu- 
u and Remus, ſome Egyptian Deities, and a Coin of the Emperor 

b Alexander 
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After the Avon is joined by this Rivulet, it bends its Courſe to 
the Weſt, when ſoon after another Brook runs into it from the 
South: And not far from hence lies Edindon, which Dr. Gibſon 
obſerves, was doubtleſs a Roman Town, which is evident from 
the Foundations of Houſes dug up there for a Mile together, and 
the finding of the Silver and Copper Coins of ſeveral Roman Em- 
perors. It is alſo remarkable that here King Aifred won the 
moſt glorious Victory that ever was obtained over the Danes; 
and drove them to that Extremity, that they took a ſolemn 
Oath immediately to depart the Kingdom. 

The next River that falls into the Avon is the Were, which 
runs at a ſmall Diſtance from Męſilury, a ſmall Town, governed 
by a Mayor. Its chief Manufacture is broad Cloth. This 
Town is ſuppoſed to have riſen out of an old Raman one, about 
half a Mile to the North, which was doubtleſs once very famous, 
as appears by the great Quantities of Roman Coins found there, 
On the Eaſt Side of Meſibury is Bratton Caſtle, ſeated on the 
Extremity of a high Hill, which commands all the Country : It 
is encompaſſed with two deep Ditches, and Ramparts propor- 
tionable, which are of an Oval Form, 350 Paces in Length, 
andin the wideſt Part almoſt 200 broad ; and near the Middle is 
a large oblong Barrow, 60 Paces in Length, which was proba- 
bly the burying Place of ſome of the Daniſh Nobility ſlain there, 
and within this vaſt Entrenchment there have been ploughed up 
ſeveral Pieces of old Iron Armour. Upon a Hill, ſomewhat | 
lower on the Were, ſtands Trowbridge, which has a Stone Bridge 
over that River. The chief Manufacture here is broad Cloth, 
and here the Court of the Duchy of Lancaſter for the County is 
annually kept. 

The Avon, encreafed by this River, Waters Bradford, which 
ſtands on the Side of a Hill, and has a Bridge over the Avon. 
Here is a great Manufacture of the fineſt broad Cloth; and here 
the Avon, leaving this County, runs towards Bath in Somerjet- 
hire. | 
From hence the Weſtern Limits of this County extend direct- 


ly Southward, by TRI, which though in Somer ſelſbire, 
Part 


5 Severus. Theſe valuable Curioſities were pee to have 
been buried about the Vear 234, when the Roman Troops were called 
out of Britain to defend the Empire againſt the Germans. 
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part of the Park belonging to it, lies in this County: And here, 
fays Dr. Gibjon,* was dug up, not many Years ago, a: Reman 
Pavement of Chequer Work; a Piece of which is preſerved in 
Aſhmole's Muſzum at Oxford. | : 

Farther Southward on the Weſtern Limits 1s Maiden Bradley, 
on the Eaſt Side of which there are two Camps, one called 
Battlebury, which has double Works, and the other Scratchbury, 
a ſquare ſingle trenched Fortification. Still farther to the South 
is Stourton, which took its Name from the River Stour, riſing 
there from ſix Springs. | 8 

From Maiden Bradley, to the North, Eaſt and South, a very 
wide Plain extends along the Middle of the County: which is 
but thinly inhabited. The South Part of this Plain is watered 
by two pleaſant Rivers, the Milly and the Nadder, commonly call- 
ed Willy-bourn and Nadder-bourn, MWilly-bourn riſes at /ermin/ter, 
and runs to a Village called Milly; oppoſite to which there is 2 
very large Camp fortified with a deep double Ditch, and called 
by the neighbouring Inhabitants Yane/bury-Caftle. 

The Nadder riſes in the South Border of this County, and at 
the Conflux of theſe Rivers is ſituated Wilton, which, though 
once the chief Town in the County, with 12 Pariſh Churches, 
is now but a mean Place with only one; yet it is governed by 
a Mayor, a Recorder, five Aldermen, three capital Burgeſſes, 
and eleven Common- Council. It is fituated at the Bottom of a 
Vale, about two Miles broad, which runs from Chriſichurch into 
Hampfſbire, through Saliſbury Plain, for 20 Miles. A Manufac- 
ture of Tapiſtry has been carried on at this Town for ſome Time, 
under the Patronage of the late Earl of Pembroke ; which if it 
was encouraged as it deſerves, would be a Benefit not only to 
the Town, but to the Kingdom. | 

Three Miles Eaſt of Wilton is Saliſbury, or New-Sarum, 2 
large, neat and well-built City, ſituated at the Conflux of the 
Bourn, Nadder, Willy and Avon. The Streets are generally 
ſpacious, and built at right Angles; and the Waters of the two 

laſt 

* Gibſon's Camden, Vol I. p. 110. | 

+ We ought not to paſs by in Silence 7/7/18: Houſe, the fine Seat of 
the Earl of Pembroke, which has been remarkable for many Years paſt, 
on Account of that prodigious Variety of Paintings, Buſtos, and Sta- 
tues ; ſuch Ornaments, rings and grand Deſigns in Architecture; 


and all ſo inimitably executed, that a particular Detail of them would 
be too tedious, but may be had in a Book printed on the Subject 
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laſt Rivers run through them in Canals, the Sides of which are 

bricked. The Cathedral is eſteemed the moſt elegant Gorhie 
Structure in the Kingdom, with a Free- ſtone Spire in the Middle, 
410 Feet high. It is ſaid to have as many Windows as there 
are Days in the Year, as many Pillars and Pilaſters as there are 
Hours, and as many Gates as Months. As the Walls of the 
above Spire are very thin, it has only one Bell, and there are 
eight Bells hung in a Steeple erected by itſelf in the Church-yard, 
It is remarkable, that the Roof of the Chapter-houſe, which iz 
150 Feet in Circumference, is ſupported by one flender Pillar in 


the Centre. Here are alſo three other Churches, and a fine 


Town-houſe in the Market-place, which is ſpacious enough 
for the Muſter of three or four Battallions. There are no 
Vaults under the Churches, nor Cellars in the whole City; 
on Account of the Springs; for the Water frequently riſes up 
in the Graves that are dug in the Cathedral, and is ſometimes 
two Feet high in the Chapter-houſe. 

This City is governed by a Mayor, High-Steward, Recorder, 
Deputy-Recorder, twenty-four Aldermen, and thirty Common- 
Council-Men, with a Town-Clerk, and three Serjeants at 
Mace. Beſides the Manufactures of Druggets, Flannels, and 
the Cloths called Sal/bury Whites, for the Twrky Trade, it is 
noted for the Manufacture of Bone-lace and of Sciſſars; and 
indeed this may be eſteemed as flouriſhing a City as moſt in 
the Kingdom: It abounds in all Neceſſaries, eſpeeially 'Fiſh: | 
However, the Navigation of the Avon could not be brought 
nearer to it than Chriſt- Church, on * of the Strength of 
the Stream. 

About a Mile from Saliſbury, ſtands Old Sarum, on a high 
and ſteep Chalk Hill, which has the Ruins of a Fort, that be- 
longed to the antient Britons. It has a double Intrenchment, 
with a deep Ditch to each, is of an orbicular Form, and has.a 
very auguſt Look; being erected on one of the moſt elegant 
Plans, for a Fortreſs, that can be imagined. In the North- . 
Weſt ſtood the Cathedral and Biſhop's Palace; here. Synods 
and Parliaments have formerly been held; hither were the States 
of the Kingdom ſummoned to ſwear Fidelity to William the Con- 
-queror ; and here alſo was a Palace of the Britiſb and Saron 
Kings, and of the Roman Emperors; but it was deſerted: in the 
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Reign of King Henry III. fo that one W is all that is 
now left of this antient City: yet it is ſtill called the Borough 
of Old Sarum, and ſends two Members to Parliament, who are 
choſen by the Proprietors of certain adjacent Lands. 

Saliſbury is on every Side encompaſſed with an open Plain, ex- 
cept on the Eaſt, where it is in the Neighbourhood of the large 
Park of Clarendon, which is extremely commodious for breedin 
Deer, and was once beautified with a Royal Palace, This Park 
Michael Maſchertus, LL. D. thus deſeribes: 


Nobilis eft lucus, cervis duſura, Saronam 
Propter, & d claro vertice nomen habet. 
Viginti hinc nemorum, partito limite, boſcis 


Ambitus eft paſſus, mille cuigue ſuus. 


A noble Park near Sgrum's ſtately Town, 

In form a Mount's clear Top call'd Clarendon. 
There twenty Groves, and each a Mile in Space, 
With grateful Shades, at once protect the Place. * 


| Saliſbury Plain, for Extent and Beauty, is, unqueſtionably, 
one of the moſt delightful Parts of Britain. It extends 28 Miles 
Weſt to Weymouth, and 25 Eaſt to Winche/ter; and, in ſome 
Places, is from 35 to 40 in Breadth. That Part of it about 
Saliſbury is a chalky Down; and other Parts are famous for 
feeding numerous Flocks of Sheep, ſome of which Flocks con- 
| tain from 3000 to 5000, and ſeveral private Farmers have two 
or three ſuch Flocks. By folding the Sheep upon the Land, 
after it is turned up with the Plough, it becomes extremely 
fruitful, and not only bears Barley and Rye, but very good 
Wheat, On this Plain there are a great Number of Bar- 
rows or little Hills thrown up -over Graves, the Remains of 
Temples, and the Traces of many old Britiſh and Reman, 
Saxon and Daniſh Camps, and Fortifications. But the greateſt 
Curioſity in this County is that noble Monument of Antiquity 
called Stonehenge; which, as it has, by ſome, been taken for 
the Work of Nature, though it is TY produced by Art, 
ought here to be particularly deſcribed. 07 


* Dr. Gibſon's Cambden, Vol. I. pag. 119. 
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tice, that whoever eres any eminent Building, moſt certainly forms 
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into Britain under the Conduct of the Egyptian, Fyrian, or Phanician 
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TJ 1s celebrated Piece of Antiquity has employed the Pens 
of many of the Curious and Learned: but almoſt all who 
have written upon it, have varied in their Sentiments of its An- 
tiquity, and the Uſe for which it was deſigned. We ſhall not 
here mention the Opinions of all the different Authors who have 
written on this Subject: It is ſufficient here to obſerve, that the 
celebrated Inigo Jones endeavoured to prove that it is the Remains 
of a Temple, of the Tuſcan Order, built by the Romans. to the 
God Celum or Terminus; but that the ingenious Dr. Stukeley, 
has in a Manner proved, from various Conſiderations, that it 
was a Temple built by the antient Britons. x 
This wonderful Edifice received its preſent Name from the 
Saxons, Rode Hengenne, or Hanging Rocks ; and in Yorkfoire, 
hanging Rocks are ftill called Henges. 8 | 
Scarcely any thing can be more delightful than the Situation 
of this antient Monument. Nothing can be ſweeter than 
e the Air which moves over this hard, dry and chalky Soil. 
Every Step you take upon the ſmooth Carpet, the Noſe is ſa- 
c Jutcd with the fragrant Smell of Serpillum and Apinm, which 
&« with the ſhort Graſs, continually cropt by the Flocks of 
„ Sheep, compoſes the ſofteſt and moſt verdant Turf, which 
cc rifes, as with a Spring; under one's Feet.“ It has the River 
Avon to the Eaſt, and a Brook that runs into the Villy on the 
Weſt, which Streams encompaſs it half round, at the Diſtance 
'of two Miles, forming, as it were, a circular Area of four or 
five Miles Diameter, compoſed of gentle Acclivities and Declivi- 
_ ®, This learned Antiquary, among other Obſervatians, takes No- 
it upon the common Meaſure in Uſe; among the People of that Place, 
and therefore if the Proportions of Stonehenge fall into Fractions when 
meaſured by the Engliſb, French, Roman, or Grecian Foot, we may al- 
Nuredly conclude, that the Architects were neither Engh/h, French, 
Romans of Greeks: but that as Stonehenge, and all the other Works of 
this Nature in our Iſland, are creed by that moſt antient Meaſure 


called a Cubit, which was uſed by the Hebrexos,  Egyptians\and Phe- 
wicians, it muſt be built by the antient Druids, . who probably camp 


Hercules (who was the ſame Perſon) about Abraham's 


Time, or ſoon 
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ties, open and alry ; yet agreeably diverſified with the View of 
a Number of Barrows ſcattered over the higheſt Grounds. 

Stonehenge ſtands near the Summit of a Hill, which riſes with 
a very gentle Aſcent. At the Diſtance of half a Mile it has a 
ſtately and auguſt Appearance; and as we advance nearer, eſ- 
pecially up the Avenue on the North-Eaſt Side, where the Re- 
mains of this wonderful Structure is moſt perfect, the Greatneſs 
of its Contour fills the Eye in an aſtoniſhing Manner. The 
Greatneſs of the Circuit of the whole Work ; the Height of the 
Parts of which it is compoſed; and the ' Greatneſs too of the 
Lights and Shades, as well as their Variety, ariſing. from its 
circular Form, gives it all poſſible Advantage. No one thinks 
any Part of it too great or too little, too high or too low. And 


we, that can only view it in its Ruins, the leſs regret thoſe | 


Ruins, that, if poſſible, add to its ſolemn Majeſty. 


Stonehenge is encompaſſed with a circular Ditch, the 7 3 of | 


which is inwards, and makes a circular Terras around the Area 
or Court. After this Ditch is paſſed, we proceed 108 Feet 
and ſomething more to the Work itſelf, which is 108 Feet in 
Diameter. When you enter the Building, whether on Foot 
« or on Horſeback, and caſt your Eyes on the yawning Ruins, you 
H are {truck with an extatic Reverie, which none can deſcribe, 
“ and they only can be ſenſible of that feel it. When we ad- 
vance further, the dark Part of the ponderous Impoſts over 
% our Heads, the Chaſm of Sky between the Jambs of the Cell, 
the odd Conſtruction of the whole, and the Greatneſs of 
6 every Part ſurpriſes. If you look upon the perfect Part, you 
fancy intire Quarries mounted up into the Air: if upon the 
V rude, Havock below, you ſee, as it were, the e of a 
6 Mountain turned inſide outwards.” 
The Stones of which this Temple is compoſed, were _ ſays Dr. 
Stuleley) without Doubt brought from the Grey Weathers upon 
MarlboroughDowns, near Aubury, where there is another wonder- 
ful Work of the ſame Kind. All the greater Stones are of this Sort, 
except the Altar, which is ſtill harder, as deſigned to reſiſt Fire. 
The Pyramids are like wiſe of a different Sort, and much harder than 
the reſt. If we conſider the prodigious Size of theſe Stones, 
and the Diſtance of the Grey Weathers, which 1: is 16 —_—_ from 
O f this 
* Dr. Stukeley 5 one reſtored to the Britiſh Druids. | 
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this Place, the Difficulty of bringing them hither mult be incon- 
ceivably great. The Stone at the upper End of the Cell which 
is fallen down and broke in half, is, according to Dr. Hales, 


25 Feet in Length, 7 Feet in Breadth, and at a Medium 3 
Feet in Thickneſs, and amounts to 612 Cubic Feet: but 


Dr. Stukeley makes the Dimenſions of this Stone {HIT larger, and 


ſuppoſes that it weighs above 40 Tons, and requires above 140 
Oxen to draw it; yet this is not the heavieſt Stone at the Place: 
Great Injury has been done to theſe Stones by the unaccount- 
able Folly of Mankind in breaking- Pieces off with great Ham- 
mers; a Practice which aroſe from the ſilly Notion of theſe 
Stones being factitious; but Dr. Stuckeley thinks it would be a 
greater Wonder to make them by Art, than to carry them 16 


Miles by Art and Strength; and thoſe People muſt be inexcuſa- 


ble who deface the Monument for ſo trifling a Conſideration. 
Others think, that all the Wonder of the Work eonſiſts in the 


Difficulty of counting the Stones, and in this Employment 


Numbers of daily Viſitants are conſtantly employed. - 

* Rude as the Work ſeems, there is not a Stone here which 
has not felt more or leſs, both the Axe and Chiſel of the Work- 
men, and indeed the Bulk of the conſtituent Parts is ſo very 
great, that the Mortoiſes and Fenons muſt have been made with 
great Exactneſs; theſe are formed with great Simplicity. The 
upright Stones are made to diminiſhꝭ a little every Way; by 


which Means the Impoſts project no leſs than 2 Feet 7 Inches, 
which is very conſiderable in a Height of 18. On the Top of 


each of the upright Stones is a Teyon, reſembling rather Half 
an Egg than an Hemiſphere, which is 10 Inches and an Half in 
Diameter, and made exactly to- fit the Mortoifes made in the Im- 
poſts. On the Outſide, the Impoſts are rounded'a little to hu- 
mour the Circle ; but within they are ſtrait and make a Polygon 
of 30 Sides, which, without injuring the Beauty of the Work, 
adds to the Strengtly of the whole. The Height of the Uprights 


and — is _ Cubits wil” a Half; age 7"Þ enn ä 


Of this outer Cade which; in its Perfection conſiſted of bo 


Stones, 30 Uprights, and 30 Impoſts, there are r7 Uprights 
left ſtanding; II of which' remain continuous by the grand En- 
trance, which is ve e wider than the reſt ; 5 wm five Im- 
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poſts upon them. One Upright at the Back of the Temple, 
or on the South-Weſt, leans upon a Stone of the inner Circle: 
There are ſix others lying upon the Ground, whole or in Pieces. 
So that 24 out of 30 are ſtill there. There is only one Impoſt 
more in its proper Place, and two lying upon the Ground; ſo 
that 22 are carried off. | 

Somevrhat more than 8. Feet from the Inſide of this exterior 
Circle, is another of 40 ſmaller Stones without any Impoſts, 
which, with the outer Circle, form, as it were, a circular 
Portico. Theſe are a Cubit thick, and four Cubits and an Half 
in Height, being every Way the Half of the outer Uprights; 
Of theſe there are only 19 left; ef which 11 only are ſtand- 
ing; five in one Place ſtanding contiguous, three in another, 
and two in another. The Walk, between theſe two Circles; 
which was 300 Feet in Circumference, muſt have had a very 
fine Effect. | 

But, beſides this outer Portico, there is an inner one, which 
originally compoſed about two Thirds of an Oval; the 
outer Parts of which is formed of certain Compages of Stones, 
which Dr Stukeley calls Trilithons, becauſe each of theſe Com- 
pages is formed of two upright Stones, with an Impoſt at Top. 
The Stones, of which theſe Trilithons are compoſed, are really 
ſtupendous; their Height, Breadth, and Thickneſs are enor- 
mous; and cannot fail of filling the Beholder with Surpriſe. 
Each Trilithon ſtands by itſelf, independent of its Neighbour, 
not as the Uprights and Impoſts of the outer Circle, linked to- 
gcther by the Impoſts carried quite round. The Breadth of a 
Stone at Bottom is ſeven Feet and an Half, the two Stones 
therefore amount to 15 Feet; and there is a Cubit, or 20 4 
Inches between them, making on the whole near 17 Feet: 
But theſe Stones'diminiſh very much towards the Top, and were 
probably ſo formed with a Deſign to take off from their Weight, 
and render them in a leſs Degree top-heavy. They rife in 
Height and Beauty of the Stones from the lower End on each 
Side next the principal Entrance, to the upper End. That is, 
the two hithermoſt Trilithons on the right and left, are exceeded 
in Height, by the two next in Order, and theſe are excceded by 
the Trilithon behind the Altar, at the upper End. Theſe 


Trilitbons are upon a Medium 20 Feet high : Their Heights 
O 2 reſpec- 


I 
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pectively are 13 Cubits, 14 Cubits, and 15 Cubits : but the 
Impoſts on the Top are all of the ſame Size. There are ma- 
nifeſtly 5 of the Trilitbons remaining, of which 3 are entire, 
and though 2 are in ſome Meaſure ruined, the Stones remain | 
in Sight. 

On the Inſide of this Oval is a leſſer Oval of 19 Stones of 
ſomewhat of a pyramidical Form, theſe are two Feet 6 Inches 
in Breadth, one Foot and an Half thick, and upon a Medium 
8 Feet high, they riſing in Height, as they approach the upper 
End of this Incloſure. Of theſe there are * 6 Stones remain- 
ing upright. 

The Space within this 3 Incloſure, has ha called the 
Mis, or the Sanctum Sanctorum, which, it is ſuppoſed, was 
only entered by the Druids, or Britiſb Prieſts, who offered their 
Sacrifices on the Altar at the upper End. This Altar is a Kind 
of blue coarſe Marble 20 Inches thick, 4 Feet broad, ant, ac- 
cording to Mr. Webb, 16 Feet in Length. | 

All the Stones added together, with which this whole Temple 
was built, make juſt 140. This is the Solution of the mighty 
Problem, that has ſo much perplexed the Vulgar. | 

We ſhall only add, that the moſt early Method of building 
Temples was to make them open at Top ; and this is a Proof 
of the prodigious Antiquity of this Fabric. And it muſt be 
owned, that they who had a Notion, that it was degrading the 
Deity to pretend to confine him within a limited Space, could 
not eaſily invent a grander Deſign for ſacred Purpoſes, nor ex- 
ecute it in a more magnificent Manner. Here Space indeedis 
marked out, and defined; but with the utmoſt Freedom. 
Here the Preſence of the Deity is intimated, but not bounded. 
* And here the Variety and Harmony of four differing Circles 
a preſents itſelf continually new, every Step we take, with 
<« opening and cloſing Light and Shade. Which Way ſoever 
&« we look, Art and Nature make a Compoſition of their high- 
<« eſt Guſto, create a pleaſing Aſtoniſnment very een to ſa- 
& cred Places.“ * 


At 


* To this Account which Dr. Stukely gives of Stonehenge, I ſhall 
take the Liberty of ſubjoining a few Remarks, and ſhall, in the firſt 
Place, obſerve, That the Doctor has ſaid as much as the Nature of 
Things will allow (if not more) in the Defence of the Notion he 5 
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At a ſmall Diſtance to the Eaſt of Stonebenge is ſituated Am- 
breſbury near the Avon, which had its Name from Ambroſius 
Aurelianus, who in the Declenſion of the Roman Empire, aſſum- 
ed the Government of Britain. This Town, it is ſaid, is 
remarkable for a little Fiſh, taken in the River, called a Loach, 
which Travellers, and particularly the Sportſmen, who reſort 
| | hither 


advanced, concerning the Origin of Mis wonderful Piece of Anti- 
quity, and the Nature of the Stones of which it conſiſts. But as to the 
Original of Stonebenge it does not appear from all that he has ſaid, 
that it was certainly a finiſhed Temple at firſt, or ever built by the 
Druids, and that we think he has not ſo much as made it probable. 
that the Stones which compoſe it are natural or not factitious. 

For firſt, we cannot ſee any Reaſon to ſuppoſe that this Temple 
was ever complete or finiſhed, becauſe it is confeſſed that a great 
Number of Stones, and many of the largeſt Size, are now wanting, 
and no where to be found, which muſt be ſuppoſed to have been there 
uſed, when the Temple was compleated. The prodigious Labour, 

Time and Expence, imployed in demoliſhing ſuch a Structure, to an- 
ſwer no End at the ſame Time, make it more than probable, that it 
was never once completed; but what is ſtill a greater Proof of this is, 
that thoſe Stones which are now wanting, mutt ſtill have been in Be- 
ing, and would have been ſeen or found at no great Diſtance from the 
Place; for though the Reaſons alledged for bringing them from Mar/- 
borough Downs to this Place, be ſlender enough, yet none at all can be 
aſſigned, why, when this Temple was deſtroyed, they ſhould carry 
thoſe Stones ſo far away, as to be utterly loſt ; for there is but one 
to be found within many Miles of the Place, and it is highly proba- 
ble, that one was never at Stonehenge. If it was poſſible for them to 
carry thoſe prodigious Stones to any Diſtance, they ſurely would not 
have taken the fruitleſs Pains of burying them ſo deep under Ground 
as never ſince to have been diſcovered, and it 1s very certain they 
could not love Labour ſo well as to knock them all to Pieces, and 
yet ſomething of this Kind they muſt have done, or the Number of 
Stones firſt employed, muſt always afterwards have been found on 
the Spot, but at preſent of the 30 upright Stones, which made the 
Outer Circle, there are only 24 left, and of the 30 Impoſts, or top 
Stones, there are only eight left; ſo that out of 60 Stones, which 
made this grand Circle, there are nearly one half, viz. 28 miſſing, 
or, in the Doctor's own Words, carried away by rude and ſacrilegious 
Hands for other Uſes. Such Rudeneſs, ſuch Sacrilege as this, may 
eaſily be forgiven in thoſe poor thieviſh Miſcreants, who deſpoiled this 
famous Temple for the Sake of Labour only. 

We ſhall ſay nothing here, concerning the Geometry originally 
employed, in laying out the Ground- plot or Plan of Sroneherge ; the 
two exact Circles of the outer Part, and the two perfect Ellipſes on 
the inner Part (in the Focus of which the Altar-ſtone is ſuppoſed to 
| be placed), one ſees fo little of, at preſent, in a general "_ of 
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hither for the Sake of Hunting on the neighbouring Downs, 


put into a Glaſs of Sack, and ſwallow alive. Here the Duke 
of Queenſbury has a noble Seat, near which is dug the beſt Kind 


of Clay for Tobacco-Pipes. 
About four Miles from Ambreſbury, is Everley Warren, famous 
for a great Breed of Hares, which afford the neighbouring 


Gen- 


Stonehenge upon the Spot, that no one poſſeſſed of a ſmall Degree 
of Skill in the antient Druid Architecture, would ever have ſuſpected 
any ſuch Thing. | 7 

That this Temple was certainly built by the Druids, is (after all 
che Doctor has ſaid) far from being a Point clearly and fairly prov- 
ed: The Hiſtory of the Druids, and of all the antient dark Times in 
which they lived, is ſo very imperfect as to prove nothing; there is 
no credible Account, of their being a People of ſuch extraordinary 
Genius, Proweſs and Skill that ſhall enable them to perform ſuch 
wonderful Feats in Mechanics, as not only would foil all the Mathe- 
maticians in Britain, but even in Europe, or the World itſelf, in this 
very learned and improved Age. All that Cæſar ſays of this antient 
People, will avail us little towards proving that they had any geo- 
metrical or architectonic Skill at all, much leſs ſuperior to that 
of all Ages ſince. As to the Meaſures uſed in conftruting the Work 
being a Cubit, it is not clear (ſuppoſing that true) that ever the 
Druids built this Temple, or that ever they were a Phenician Colony; 
for theſe Stones cannot be meaſured by the Hebrew Cubit, without Frac- 
tions, as being very irregular in every Part, nothing can be more com- 


mon than Fractions in the Meaſurement of the Parts of any Building, 


therefore the Argument of the Meaſures falling into Fractions, does not 


prove that the Architects were of one Nation rather than another, and 


therefore Inigo Jones (the celebrated Architect of our Age) might as 
well ſuppoſe it a Work of the Romans, and of the Tuſcan Order, as that it 
was erected by the Druids, and of no Order at all; the Romans, it is 
wellknown, were a People of great Skill in Mechanics, and always in- 


, ured to Works of a very extraordinary Nature; if they had built this 


Temple it had been no Wonder, their Skill in Mechanics would have 
accounted for it, in Part, that is to ſay, for all that was done at Stone- 
henge on the Spot; for as to what relates to bringing the Stones thither 
Bom any Diſtance, is what we ſhall next proceed to ſhew was a 
Faſk too mighty for even themſelves to take, with all their Power and 
Skill. | 
There has been always two Opinions reſpeRing the Nature of theſe 
Stones, the firſt is, that they are natural; the other is, that they are 
faitious, or made by Art; our learned Antiquarian eſpouſes the firſt 
or common Opinion, and roundly aſferts, That the Stones of which 
Stonehenge is compoſed, beyond all Controverſy, came from thoſe called 
Grey-Weathers, upon Marlborough Downs, which 7s 1 5 or 16 Miles off 
But, by the Doctor's Leave, this is a Matter not quite beyond all Con- 
troverly, for tho” he is pleaſed to ſay, in another Place, That the Stones 
of the Grey Weathers lay on the Surface of the Ground, in infinite — 
an 
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Gentlemen the Recreation of Hunting; but are frequetttly 


very prejudicial to the Harveſts. Here are two Villages, call- 
ed Eaft Everley and Mſi Everlty. On the Eaſt of this War- 
ren is Suthbury-hill, which is the higheft in Wiliſbire. On this 

Hill 


and of all Dimenſions ; yet I, who have often ſurveyed theſe Stones, 
never obſerved any ſuch Thing as a Stone among them that bore 
any Reſemblance to thoſe at Stonehenge, eſpecially in Regard of their 
Bulk. There is no Stone among the Grey Weathers, that I could 
ever obſerve, ſo large as to equal in Bulk any of the leſſer Sort at Stone⸗ 
henge, much leſs is it likely there was ever any appeared in former 
Times, much larger than the largeſt in that wonderous Pile, for when 
firſt taken out of the Earth they muſt needs have been much larger, 
fince a great deal muſt have been hewn and chiſeled away to bring them 
to their preſent Form, And we ſhall venture to ſay, that Stones in the 
Ground are larger now than they were 3000 Years ago, for that they 
28 from Age to Age bigger and bigger, is at leaſt a Piece of Phi- 
oſophy as well grounded, (and can be better proved by Experiments) 
than that the Grey Weathers on Marlborough Downs, has lain there #ver, 
fonce the Creation, and were thrown out to the Surface of the Fluid Globi 
when its Rotation was firſt impreſſed. : 3 
We muſt farther obſerve, that neither Dr. Szu#eley, nor any other 
Author upon the Subject, has given any plauſible or warring Ac- 
count of the Reafons, why the Place where Stonehenge now ſtands, 
mould be made choice of, rather than Marlborough Downs, ſince Stones 
might there have been had with fmall Expence and Trouble, and as 
it is a much higher Situation, one would be induced to think it a more 
roper Place for the Purpoſes of religious on ſince it is we 

known, the: antient eaſtern Idolaters always built their Temples and 
Altars upon high Places. But if Salisbury Plain muſt be choſe, let us 
next conſider which will be the greateſt Vonder, io male theti by Art, 
or 5 carry them 16 Mites by Art and Strength. The Dockor is pleaſed to 
call the Notion of their being factitious a % one; but filly as it is, 
it is my Opinion, when all 9 2 are conſidered, we ſhall find it 
more for our Credit to be, in this Caſe, a little filly, than over-wiſe ; 
we have atleaſt a Poſſibility, and ſome Degree of Probability, that they 
were made by Art, but it will require too much Underſtanding for Peo- 
ple in common to conceive, that it is poſſible, or even probable, 
they ſhould be brought from Marlborough Doæuus, or wrought into 
their preſent Forms by Art. 3 | 3 2 


That it is poſſible RY might be made by Art, no Man'can difpute, 
u 


. Whoconfiders; that the Subſtance of common Stones, reduced to Pow- 
der and mixed with proper Ingredients, will compoſe a Subſtance 


that ſhall appear like Stone, and at the ſame Time be harder 


and heavier; and a Perfon poſſeſſed of this Art, to à ſurptiz- 
ing Degree, was, a few Years ago, well known in EA land, ar 
gave ſuch Proof of his Skill this Way, as prevented his gettin 
= Patent for practifing his Art, leſt Maſonry and other rs 
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Hill is a vaſt Fortification of an oval Form, encompaſſed with 

two deep Ditches. het 457 
Some Miles further to the North is Savernake Fore/?, which is 
about twelve Miles in Compaſs. It is plentifully ſtocked with 


large 


ſhould be hurt by it. Of this Sort the Stones at Stonehenge ap- 

pear to me; they ſeem to the Eye to be different from common 

Stone, and when I found I was obliged with a Hammer to La- 

bour hard three Quarters of an Hour to get but one Ounce and half, 

I was fully convinced, their Hardneſs, or Fixity, by much exceeded 

that of common Stone. I was allo farther aſſured by taking the 

ſpecific Gravity of the Pieces, which I found to be 2.5 at a Mean, 

whereas that of Stone, in general, is not more than 2.5, that there 

was ſome Reaſon alſo on this Account to think they were factitious 

or made by Art. Why this Practice, which is neceſſary to give us 

an Inſight into the Nature of the Stone, ſhould be called a trifling 

Fancy, is a little ſtrange ; and will, we preſume, by a very few Peo- 

ple, be thought an Argument of vulgar [ncogitarcy. 5 

But now let us reflect what Kind of Cogitancy we muſt imply to 

bring theſe Stones from Marlborough Downs, &c. By the Doctor's 

own Account ſome Stones are at leaſt 40 Tons, and require more 

than 140 Oxen to draw one of them in their preſent Form, and we may 

reaſonably ſuppoſe that they were much larger before they were wrought, 

and therefore required a greater Strength to draw them. It appears 

alſo that the Number of Stones to compleat the Temple muſt be 140: 

Now let any one conſider, how immence a Labour it muſt; be to cut 

and hew thoſe very large Stones into their preſent Form and Figure; 
and at the ſame Time there is not the leaſt Appearance of an Axe or 

Chiſel upon them; and laſtly, how great the Strength, the Time, 

and Art, muſt be, to carry them at ſo great a Diſtance ; to conceive | 

all theſe Things, I fay, but bearly poſſible, requires a Stretch of | 

Thought, beyond vulgar Cogitation indeed! _ Nay, . tis but ſome- 

times that the Doctor himſelt is able to underſtand and account for 

ſuch a Prodigy of Art; for when Mr. W246 infiſted upon there being 

fix Trilithons, and five n the Doctor employs a merry 

Vein upon him, and ſays, that he ſuppoſes one Trilithon entirely 

gone: But, ſays the Doctor, there is no Cavity in the Earth, no 

Stump or Fragment viſible, nor is it eaſy to imagine how three Stones 

of ſo vaſt a bulk could have been clean carried away either; whole or 

in Pieces: — And a little after, — What has been thrown down and 
broke remains upon the Spot, but this Trilithon in Diſpute, muſt needs 

have been ſpirited away, by nothing leſs than Mer/z's Magic, which 

erected it, as. fabled by the Monks. — Here we may ſee that 

our Author thinks it an impoſſible Taſk, for one Trilithon to be 

carried away, when five others, and all the reſt of the Monument, 

were at firſt brought hither without employing any Spirits, or Mer- 
| ln's Dæmons for that Purpoſe ; but it is Tine to drop a Subject 
| where there is ſo little room for a. Niſpute upon the Principles of 
| common Reaſon and Experiments. | ts 
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large Deer, and adorned with many delightful Walks and Viſtas 
cut through its Woods and Coppices; and near the Centre of 
the Foreſt, (where the late Earl of Aileſbury intended to erect 
an Octagon Tower,) all theſe Viſtas, like the Rays * a . 
meet in a Point. 

A little te the Welt of this Foreſt, the River ths 100 
near a Village of the ſame Name; near which is Selbury Hill, 
a round Eminence, which riſes to a conſiderable Height, and 
ſeems by its Form, and the ſliding down of the Earth, to have 
been a Barrow; yet Mr. Cambden rather thinks it Helignied for 
a Boundary 4. 

About Half a Mile from hence is a Village built within a 
Kind of a Fortification, and even out of its Stones too : Here 
are Gardens, Orchards, and other Incloſures, ſurrounded by a 
Rampire as broad and as high as that at Winche/ter*, and on 
the Inſide is a Graff of a Depth and Breadth proportionable, 
which has been ſurrounded on the Edge by large Stones. 

From this Place to WYe/t-Kennet is a Walk that was formerly 
bounded on each Side by large Stones: above which, on the 
Brow of the Hill, is another antient Monument encompaſſed 
with a circular Trench, and a double Circle of Stones, 4 or 5 
Feet high, though moſt of them are now fallen down: The 
Diameter of the outer Circle is 40 Yards; and of the inner 15, 
And in a ploughed Field near Kennet, ſtands 3 huge upright 
Stones, vulgarly called the Devil's Coits; which, nnn to 
Dr. Plott, may poſſibly have been Britiſp Deities. 

The Downs on the North Side of the Auon are e 
ed over with Barrows, among which one of an oblong Form in 
Munkton-field, called Mill. barroto, is remarkable, on Account 
of its being ſurrounded with large Stones, which riſe 6 or 7 F cet 
above the Ground. 

About 4 Miles from hence is Barbury Hill which is of a 
| grout FOI" on the Top of which is ſeated a Caſtle encompaſs- 

| P 2 ed 

There ſeems but little Reaſon to think ſuch an immenſe Labour 
ſhould have been beſtowed for a Boundary only, eſpecially as no ſuch 
Work or Hill like this, is any where elſe to be found; it was there- 
fore moſt likely to have been a Royal Barrow, or Tumulus, of ſome 


great Chieftain. It is the largeſt artificial Hill in Eng/and. 
* The Breadth both of the * and as 9 is 4 Perches. 


T Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, Chap. X. Sec. 
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ed with a double Ditch, the vaſt Fortifications of which, have 
made it ſuppoſed, that a great Battle was fought there be- 
tween Kenrick King of the Weſt Saxons and the Britons in 536, 

Let us now follow the Courſe of the Kennet, which at firſt 
runs through Fields, in which are abundance of Rocks or Stones 
ftanding up above the Surface, and from theſe Stones Water 
ſometimes burſt out on a ſudden like a Torrent“. This the 
Country People call Hungerborn; i. e. the Rivulet of Hunger, 
believing this ſpouting up of the Water to be a Prognoſtic of 
great Scarcity. 

From thence the Kennet runs at the Foot of a chalky Hill, up- 
on which ſtands Marlborough, which had its Name from its mar- 
ley or chalky Soil. This Town chiefly conſiſts of one broad 
Street, with Piazzas all along one Side of it. It was 
formerly a Roman Station; and in the Year 1267, a Parlia- 
ment was held in the Caſtle. There are ſtill ſome Remains of 
its Walls and of the Ditch, which is in ſome Places 20 Feet 
wide. The Mount at the Weſt End of the Town, on which 
the Main Guard of the Caſtle was kept, has a very beautiful 
Appearance, as it is converted into a pretty ſpiral Walk, the 
Aſcent and Deſcent of which is extremely eaſy; and on the 
Top of it is an Octagon Summer-Houſe. This Town is an 
antient Borough by Preſcription, and is governed by a Mayor, 
two Juftices, 12 Aldermen, 24 Burgeſſes, a Town Clerk, 
2 Bailiffs, and a Serjeant at Mace. 

The Grey Weathers on Marlborough Downs, have a ſurpriſing 
Appearance. At a Diſtance they reſemble Flocks of Sheep hy. 
ing in different Places. But as we come up to them we find 
them nothing more than Stones. In ſome Places ſeveral Hun- 
dreds lie together, and in others they lie ſcattered about, ſome 
ſingly, and others in ſmall Numbers; and that with the utmoſt 
| Irregularity, over the Country, för 6 or 8 Miles round. 

On a cloſe Examination, we find that ſome of theſe ſtand up- 
right on their Ends, and are 8 or 10 Feet high; but theſe are 
the ſmalleſt Number: Some lie almoſt upon the Surface, reſting 
on a Bed of Chalk, which, with a Multitude of Flints of all 


Sizes, is the natural Produce of this Part of the Country, = 
others 


— 


gee Cambden's Britannia. 
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others but juſt appear out of the Ground. They are of ir- 
regular Figures, many being in the Form of Pebbles ; and as 
we have already intimated, ſome are prodigiouſly large, and 
others but ſmall, They do not ſeem to have ſuſtained any Da- 
mage from the Air, notwithſtanding their lying in fo expo- 
ſed a Situation, 

They have a Coat or Cruſt on the Surface, and are per- 
fectly ſtrong and ſound within: Though many of them have 
large Holes, which may probably be occaſioned by the lodg- 
ing of Water upon them. Theſe Stones are not indeed all of 


the ſame Nature; for ſome are hard and firm, and others 


ſuck up Water like a Spunge. Their Coats are in general 
of a greyiſh Colour, and when broken they are whitiſh or 
greyiſh within: Some indeed are of other on, and they 
have fome glittering Particles in them. 

Of late Years a conſiderable Number of cheſs Stones have 
been drilled, blown to Pieces with Gunpowder, and uſed in 
building Walls and mending the Highways. They have alſo 
been uſed for building Houſes, and Cottages ; but the Walls 
were ſo very damp in wet Weather, that few People choſe to 
live in them. * + | 

Eaſt of Marlborough, on the. ſame Side of the River, lies 
the ſmall Village of Ram/bury ; at preſent only famous for its 
pleaſant Meadows ; though once honoured with having been 
the See of a Biſhop. 

As to the Mineral Waters of this County, there are none 
remarkable but thoſe at HoLT, which are deſervedly celebrated 
for their good Effects in all ſcrophulous and ſcorbutic Diſorders, 
particularly the Evil, and they have been greatly reſorted to in 
Times paſt on that account. There are very good Accommo- 
dations both public and private, and a very healthy Air. 


See Mr, Owen's Obſervations on Earths, Rocks, &c. P. 241, 248. 
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OF 


HAMPSHIRE 


Fe FEE HIS County, which was called, by the Saxons, 
Di Hamtunſcyre, at the Time of Cz/ar's Invaſion be- 
@ longed to the Regni, an antient People of Britain, 
© who poſſeſſed the Sea-coaſt; and the Belge, who 
had the inner Part of the Country. 

It is bounded on the South by the Britiſh Channel ; on the 
Weſt, by Wiliſbire and Dorſet/hire; on the North, by Berkhhire ; 
and on the Eaſt by Surrey and Suſſex. Tt is about 50 Miles in 
Length, and 30 in Breadth, and 170 in Circumference. 

The Air in molt Parts of this County is freſh and healthy, 
eſpecially about the Downs of Audover, where it is as pure and 
ſweet as any in England. If it be leſs wholeſome in other Parts, 
it is in the Bottoms where they are watered by the Itching; by 
the Creeks and the Borders of Suſſex. 

It's Soil is fruitſul in Corn, and affords Plenty of good Paſ- 
ture; and in many Places is well wooded. It abounds in Sheep, 
which feed in great Numbers on. the Downs, and ſupply the 
County with Plenty of Mutton, and great Store of Wool. But 
it is more famous for it's Hogs, which are generally allowed to 
make the fineſt Bacon in England, though their Food is the ſame 


as in other Counties, but is perhaps more plentiful in the Fo- 


reſts, into which they put them when lean in the Acorn Seaſon, 
and, as Camden obſerves, receive them again full and fat with- 
out Coſt or Care. In this County there are alſo great Numbers 
of Bees, which produce conſiderable * of Honey and 
Wax, which are ſold in London. 

The County is alſo well watered with Rivers and Brooks, the 


Principal of which are the Stour, the Avon, the Tſe or 70, 
| the 
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the Itching and Hombie, which receive many Rills and Brooks, 
boſides the ſeveral Streams which riſing in the North Parts of the 
County, run into the Loddon and Auborn, two Rivers of Berk- 
ſhire. Theſe Rivers ſupply the County with Freſh-Water-fiſh, 
while the Sea affords ſuch Plenty of the other Sorts, eſpecially 
about Portſmouth and Southampton, that no County i in England 
enjoys this Advantage in greater Profuſion. 

We ſhall begin with the Weſtern Bounds of this County, and 
after having ſurvey'd the Rivers and Sea-coaſts, ſhall then paſs 
to the inland Parts. 

Near the Weſtern Bounds of the County the Avon runs ſouth- 
ward with a gentle Stream, and on it's entering Hampſhire, comes 
to the Ford of Cerdich, a Saxon General, who in that Place de- 
feated the Britons; but the Village which ſtands there is now 
called Chardford. 

Hence that River runs by Nun a large thriving Town, 
that carries on a conſiderable Trade in narrow Cloth, Druggets, 
Stockings and Leather; but the neighbouring Meadows are fre- 
| quently overflowed by the ſeveral Streams into which the River 
is here divided. | 

The Avon ſtill continuing it's Courſe runs at Length to Chrift- 
church, a large populous Borough, governed by a Mayor, Al- 
derman, Recorder, Bailiffs, and Common Council. It's chief 
Manufacture is Stockings. Near this Town the Avon is joined 
by the Stour, which flows from Willſbire, and is navigable from 
| Saliſbury; theſe Rivers being here n run with one Mouth 
into the Sea. 

On the Eaſt- ſide of this River is New Foreſt, in order to make 
which, William the Conqueror is ſaid to have deſtroyed all the 
Towns, Villages and Churches, for about forty Miles in Cir- 
cuit: however it has now ſeveral pretty Towns and Villages. 
In this Foreſt is Malibood Caſile, the Area of which contains ma- 
ny Acres. On the North- ſide of this Caſtle, ſays Dr. Gibſon®, 
<« is the Oak that buds on Chriſtmas-day, and withers again be- 
<« fore Night; which was ordered by King Charles II. to be 
„ paled round. The Tradition is, that William Rufus was kil- 
led near this Caſtle, and that this is the Free upon which Tir- 
* rel's Arrow glanced when he ſhot William Rufus.” 

| | As 


* Gibfon's Camden, Vol. I. pag. 134. 
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As this large Tract lay many Years open and expoſed to 
foreign Invaſions, King Henry VIII. built ſome Caſtles here 
for the Security of the Coaſts, particularly Hurt Cafile, which 
ſtands on a Beach which runs a Mile and a Half into the-Sea, 
and makes the ſhorteſt Paſſage to the Iſle of Wight. This was 
the laſt Priſon of King Charles 1. and here is always a Garriſon 
commanded in Chief by a Governor. 

More to the Weſt he built another ſtrong Fort called Calſbot. 
Caftle, where there is a Garriſon to ſecure the Entrance of 
Southampton River oppoſite to Cowes in the Iſle of Wight. Here, 
by the great Diſtance of the two Shores, and the oppoſite Situa- 
tion of the above Iſland, is a very commodious Harbour. 

Between theſe two Forts is Lemington, or Lymington, a ſmall, 
but populous, Sea-port, ſituated on a Hill that affords a fine 
Proſpect of the Iſle of Wight, in the narrow Part of the Streight 
called the Needles, at the Entrance of Southampton Bay. It is a 
Corporation by Preſcription, conſiſting of a Mayor, Alderman, 
and Burgeſſes without Limitation. The Mayor is choſen by the 


Burgeſſes, and ſworn at the Court of the Lord of the Manor. 


The Sea comes up within a Mile of the Town, and here great 
Quantities of Salt are made, which is ſaid to exceed moſt in 


England for preſerving Fleſh, and the ſouthern Parts of the 


Kingdom are chiefly ſupplied with it from hence. 

Southampton, the County Town, is thus called to diſtinguiſh 
it from Hampton, Northampton, and others of that Name. It 
is built between the Rivers Alre on the Eaſt, and the 75% on 
the Weſt, which falls into the Harbour, which is here called 
Southampton Water, and is ſo deep that Ships of 500 Tons 
have been built here. Both the above Rivers are navigable for 
ſome Way up the Country, from whence, eſpecially from the 
New Forreſt, great Quantities of Timber are brought down, 


and ſometimes lie on the Shore here for two Miles together, and 


are fetched from hence by the Ship-builders at Portſmouth- 
Dock, few Ships being of late Years built at Southampton. 

Here it was that Canute King of all England and Denmark, 
being flattered by his Courtiers that he had Power to check the 
Tide, in order to convince them of the contrary, ſeated him- 
ſelf in a Chair at Low-water in his royal Robes, and then ſaid 


Domi- 
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“ Dominion, and the Ground on which ſit is mine; nor did e- 
« ver any Man diſobey my Commands with Impunity : There- 
« fore I command thee not to come upon my Ground, nor to 
« wet the-Cloaths or Feet of me thy Lord and Maſter.” The 
Waves, however, approaching, and wetting his Robes, obliged 
him to retreat, when he cried out, „Let all the Inhabitants 
« of the World know, that the Power of Monarchs is a vain 
« and empty Thing, and that none deſerves the Name of a 
« King, but he whoſe Will the Heavens, Earth, and Seas o- 
« bey.”. Nor would he ever after ſuffer the Crown to be 
placed on his Head; but cauſed it to be ſet on Chri/”s Statue 
at Wincheſter. AT 
In the Reign of Edward HI. the old Town was plundered 
and burnt by the French; but another ſprung up in a more com- 
modious Situation, fortified with double Ditches, Walls, Watch 
Towers, and Battlements, to which Richard III. added, for 
the Defence of its Harbour, a ftrong Caſtle, the Walls of 
which are formed of a very hard Stone, that ſeems to have 
been gathered near the Beach of the Sea, that encompaſles 
near half the Town. There is a Fort near the Quay, eall- 
ed the Tower, which was erected by Henry VIII. Here are 
five Churches for the Natives, beſides one for the French; an 
Hoſpital built by Philippa, Wife to Edward III. and a Charity 
School. Here is one of the broadeft Streets in England, which 
is three Quarters of a Mile long, well paved, and ends at the 
Quay. The Town is governed by a Mayor, who is Admiral 
of the Liberties from South Sea Caſtle to that of Hurt; nine 
Juſtices; a Sheriff; two Bailiffs; twenty-four Common-Coun- 
cilmen, and the ſame Number of Burgeſſes. The Town is 
ſupplied with good frefh Water, conveyed in Pipes from ſome 
diſtant Springs into four Conduits. It had once a conſiderable 
Trade, which it has now loſt, and with it great Part of its 
Inhabitants: However, there are ſome Merchants here, who 
carry on the French and Port Wine Trades; and others, the 
Newfoundland Trade for Fiſh, which they carry to the Streights, 
&c. But their greateſt Dealings are with Jerſey and Guernſey. 
Of the two Rivers between which this Town is placed, 
that on the Weſt, called the Tf, riſes in the Foreſt of Chute, 
and runs firſt to IF hitcburch, an antient Borough on the Bor- 
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ders of Chute Foreſt, governed by a Mayor, though it has on- 
ly about 100 Houſes. Its chief Trade is in Shalloons, Serges, 
and other Articles of the Woollen Manufacture. 

The 7% then runs by ſeveral Villages to Andover, a large, 
handſome, and populous Borough, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
Edge of the Downs, and governed by a Bailiff, . Steward, Re- 
corder, and ten approved Men, out of whom are choſen two 
Juſtices: It has alſo 22 capital Burgeſſes, who yearly chuſe 
the Bailiff, and he elects two Serjeants at Mace to attend him. 
Near this Town are {till to be ſeen ſeveral Raman Camps. 
From Andover this River runs near J/horwel, and after- 
wards takes in a ſmall River called Wallop; then running near 
ſome ſmall Villages, at length reaches Rumſey, a pretty large 
old Town in the Road from Saliſbury to Southampton, It has 
a new Church, which is a noble Edifice, arched with Stone, 
in the Form of a Croſs: And the modern Buildings of this 
Town being many, and in an elegant Taſte, gives the Town at 
preſent a very handſome Aſpect. It is governed by a Mayor, 
Recorder, ſix Aldermen, and 12 Burgeſſes, and is much inha- 
bited by Clothiers. This river, ſoon after its paffing by that 
Town, falls into Southampton Bay. 

The other River which runs on the Eaſt Side of Seuthamy- 


ton, though now called Iiching, ſeems formerly to have been 


called Alre; for there is a Market Town on its Bank, call- 
ed Alresford, near the ſmall Lake out of which it riſes. This 
Town is governed by a Bailiff, and eight Burgeſſes; it has been 
ſeveral Times burnt, but is handſomely rebuilt. Part of a Roman 
Highway, which leads from this Place to Alton, ſerves for a Head 
to the above Lake, in which there are Abundance of Swans. 

On the Weſtern Bank of this River is ſeated the famous 


| City called by the Saxon Writers Wintancgſter, by Latin Wri- 


ters Wintonia, and by the People at preſent I incheſter. This 
City i is ſuppoſed to have been built goo Years before Chriſt, 
and is ſituated where another ſmall River runs into the /tch- 


ings in a Bottom ſurrounded: by Hills of Chalk, or whitiſh 
Clay; but there are very delightful Plains and Downs about 


this City, which is one of the nobleſt Sees in the Kingdom, 
and was fo rich in the Reign of Edward III. that when that 


Prince would hay e preferred his Favourite Dr. Edenden, Biſhop 
of 
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of Wi uche ler, to the See of Canterbury, that Prelate refuſed, 
faying, that though Canterbury was the higher Rack, Wincheſ- 
ter was the better Manger. The Caſtle-Hall, in which the 
Aſſizes are kept, is ſupported by Marble Pillars, and has a 
round Table, pretended to be above 1200 Years old, which 
has illegible Saxon Characters upon. it, ſaid to be the Names 
of the twenty-four Knights, with whom King Arthur uſed to 
carouſe at it; but Mr. Cambden juſtly thinks the whole a Fa- 
ble. Egbert was crowned the firſt ſole Monarch of England 
at this City, and after him ſeveral of our antient Kings. Par- 
liaments have alſo frequently been held here, and ſeveral of 
our antient Kings buried in the Cathedral, which is a vene- 
rable Gothick Structure. In this Cathedral is a Font of black 
Marble, erected in the Time of the Saxons; an Altar Piece, 
which was the Gift of Biſhop Morley, and is eſteemed by far 
the nobleſt in England, if not in all Proteſtant Countries; and 
a Choir, ſaid to be the longeſt in the Kingdom, it being no 
leſs than 136 Feet. The Clergy live very elegantly in the 
Cloſe belonging to the Cathedral. Here is alſo a comforta- 
ble Proviſion made for a certain Number of Clergymen's Wi- 
dows, a neat Apartment to themſelves, five Shillings per Week, 
Firing, &c. with many other Conveniencies, and, if ill, a 
Nurſe to attend them. Here were formerly thirty-two Pa- 
riſh Churches, of which fix only remain. The Buildings 
have here a very agreeable Air of Antiquity, and the Streets 
are broad and clean; but it is a Town of ſmall Trade. It 
is near a Mile long from Eaſt to Weſt, about two Miles and 
half in Compaſs, and almoſt ſurrounded with a Wall of Flints, 
which has ſix Gates, and Suburbs leading to every one of them; 
but there is a great Deal of void Ground, within the Walls, 
with Gardens that are ſupplied with Water from little Canals 
on each Side of the high Street. It is remarkable that out 
of the above Wall there grow Oaks of a vaſt Size, which 
Cambden ſays, © are ſo incorporated with the Stones, and their 
Roots and Boughs ſpread fo far round, that they raiſe Ad- 
& miration in all who behold: them.” 

King Charles II. was ſo well pleaſed with the Situation of 
this City, that he employed the celebrated Sir Chriſtopher M ren 
in un a royal Palace in the high Part, on the Weſt Side, 
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where the Caſtle formerly ftood ; but that King dying before 
it was finiſhed, nothing remains of it but a Shell, though it 
was roofed, and what was done coſt 25,000]. In digging 
the Foundation, a Pavement of Brick was found, with ſome 
Coins of Conſtantine the Great, &c. There is here a College 

called St. Mary's, appointed for a Warden, 70 Scholars, 10 
perpetual Chaplains, (now called Fellows) three other Chap- 
Jains, three Clerks, a Schoolmaſter, Uſher, Organiſt, and 16 
Choriſters, The Scholars wear black Gowns ; but when they 
go to the Chapel, which is in the Centre of the College, they 
put on white Surplices. Over the Door of the School there 
is a curious Statue of the Founder, made by Mr. Cibber, Fa- 
ther of the preſent Poet-Laureat. Near the Eaſt Gate of the 
City is St. Jobn's Hoſpital, in the Hall of which the Mayor 


and Bailiffs give their public Entertainments. An Infirmary 


was lately eſtabliſhed there by voluntary Subſcription, chiefly 
owing to the Zeal and Pains of Dr. Alured Clarke, This 
City has alſo three Charity Schools, two of which are main- 
tained by Subſcription. The City is governed by a Mayor, 
High Steward, Recorder, and an unlimited Number of Alder- 
men, out of which are choſen fix Juſtices, two Coroners, 
two Bailiffs, 24 Common-Councilmen, a Town-Clerk, four 
Conſtables, and four Serjeants at Mace, who have a Guild- 
hall, in the Front of which is the Effigy of Queen Anne, caſt 
in mixt Metal. 

Eaſt from Wincheſter the River Humble diſcharges itſelf out 
of a large Mouth into the Sea, was two Tides meet with 
great Violence. 

- Eaſt of the Humble is the River Alre, which, like hy for- 
mer, runs by ſeveral Villages of little Note, and diſcharges 
itſelf into the Sea, at a large Mouth called Tichſeld Bay. 

From hence the Sea extends to the South Eaſt to Gſ- 
port, which is ſituated on the Weſt Side of the Entrance 


into Portſmouth Harbour. This is a large Town, of conſide- 


rable Trade, eſpecially in Time of War. It is much inha- 
bited by ſea-faring People, and the Warrant Officers. Here is 
a noble Hoſpital for ſick and wounded Sailors. The Mouth 
of the Harbour is ſecured on this Side by Forts, and a Plat- 


form, of above 20 Cannon, level with the Water. 
| The 
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The Sea Road between the Iſle of Wight and this Part of 
Hampſhire is called Spithead; this Road is near 20 Miles ih 
Length, and in ſome Places three Miles broad: It is capable 
of receiving with Eaſe more than a thouſand Sail of Shipping. 
The anchoring Ground is good, and is always mended as faft 
as it is torn, by the Flux and Reflux of the Water from Eaſt 
to Weſt twice every Tide, and is of ſuch Safety, that the 
Seamen call it the King's Bedehamber; it being ſecured from 
Storms from the Weſt round to the South Eaſt by the high 
Lands of the Iſle of Vigbt, and on the oppoſite Quarters by 
the main Land. 

Portſmouth is ſituated in the Middle of this Road, in an land 
called Portſey, which is ſurrounded at high Tide with Sea Wa- 
ter; this Iſland is about 14 Miles in Compaſs, and is joined to 
the Continent by a Bridge. Portſmouth is eſteemed the Key 
of England, and is the moſt regular Fortification in this King- 
dom ; it being ſo ſtrongly fortified in the modern Taſte, as to 
be capable of ſtanding out againſt a large Army for many 
Weeks; for round it on the Land Side is a Glacis and co- 
vered Way; a deep Foſſe, which in half an Hour may be 
filled with Water eight Feet high; with Ravelins and Spurs 
on the Outſide ; within the Fofle, from the Bottom, is a Wall 
15 Feet perpendicular, with a double Parapet for ſmall Arms 
on the Mount, which is planned out in Baſtions and Curtains, 
the Baſtions regularly flanking the Faces of each other, 
with proper Cannon always mounted; and on the Water 
Side it may be defended by South Sea Caſtle, the Artillery of 
the Town, Block-houſe, and Gun-wharf; by a Chain which 
lies at the Bottom of the Harbour's Mouth, and which may be 
immediately raiſed and faſtened on both Sides; and by the 
Forts and Platform on the Geſport Side. The Harbour, which 
at its Mouth is not ſo broad as the Thames at Weſtminſter, is 
capable of receiving the greateſt Part, if not all the Royal 
Navy, that is ever laid up in ordinary, where they are cover- 
ed from Storms, on every Point of the Compaſs, by the Towns 
of Portſmouth and Goſport, the common Block-houſe, Gun- 
wharf, Dock-yard, and the high Hill of Port/down. The 
Depth of the Harbour is fo great, that firſt Rates may lie àt 
the loweſt Ebb, without touching the Ground; and it has this 
pecu- 
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peculiar Advantage, that as the Water flows ſeven Haurs, and 
ebbs five, and therefore the Flux being greater out than in, 


the Bottom of the Harbour is always ſcouring, and increaſing 


zn Depth; and though other Harbours are frequently ſtopped 


5 by Bars, this is not the Caſe here, for the Water running 
out in an Angle, throws the Bar out to the South - Weſt, 


which is called the Spit, and leaves a deep Channel cloſe a- 
long under the Shore, out to South Sea Caſtle. 

The Dock-yard is as convenient as can be be imagined: It 
contains four large Docks, one of which is capable of receiy- 
ing two capital Ships at a Time; and ſuch is the Dexterity 
of the Workmen, that five Ships, it is ſaid, may be docked 
and cleaned every Day, while the Spring Tides continue, which 
is generally four or five Days, ſo that 20 or 25 Ships may be 
docked every Fortnight. Another Advantage is, that a Ship 
may take in her Stores and Guns as ſhe lies at Anchor in the 
Harbour, and when fitted may be at Sea in half an Hour. In 
ſhort the Docks and Yards reſemble a diſtin&t Town, there 
being particular Rows of Houſes, built at the public Expence, 
for all the principal Officers. It is amazing to ſee here the 
vaſt Quantities of naval Stores, and the exact Order in which 
every Thing is laid up, ſo that the Workmen may find any 
Tool they want in the Dark. The Rope-houſe is near a 
Quarter of a Mile long. Some of the Cables made here re- 
quire 100 Men to work them“, and their Labour is ſo hard, 
that they can work at them but four Hours a Day. A Bell is 


rung to denote what Number of Ships enter the Harbour, of 


which there is a fine Proſpect from the Top of the * 
as well as off Spithead. 

Here is a Deputy Governor and Garriſon; but the civil Go- 
vernment is by a Mayor, Alderman, Recorder, and Common- 
Council. The Suburb, or Common, ſeems as if it would ſoon 
vie with the Town in the Number of its Inhabitants, and 
its Buildings, and the rather as it is independent on the Laws 
of the Garriſon, and free from the Duties and Services of the 
Corporation. 

At a ſmall Diſtance to the Eaſt of Porteſbridge, is a Mar- 
ket Town, called Havant, near which there are two Iflands, 
| . the 
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the largeſt of which is called Haling, and the other Theorney, 
from the Plenty of Thorns growing upon it; each of theſe has 


its Pariſh Church. 
Having thus taken a Wink of the Rivers and Coaſt of the 


Country, we ſhall aſcend to the Northern Borders, and here 


the firſt Place worthy of Notice is Southweek, which is five 
Miles North from Portſmouth. <S* Here King Henry VI. was 
« married to the Duke of A4zjou's Daughter. About this Place 
« is a great Deal of Moraſs; but from hence a Park riſes, 
e and extends to the higheſt Point of Portſdown, where are 
« two large Clumps of Scots Fir Trees, which are ſeen near 
«© 20 Miles at Land, and a good Way at Sea; and from the 
« Level on this Spot there is a View of ' Portſmouth Town, 
« Harbour, and Docks, and of St. Helen's in the Ile of Might, 
« with ſuch an unbounded Proſpect of the Sea to the South- 
« Eaſt, and of an extenſive Vale on the Land Side, well plant- 
« ed and cultivated, bounded with Hills well ſpread with 
« Woods, and of the South Downs covered with Sheep, that 
it may be reckoned one of the fineſt Proſpects in England. 
This rifing Ground is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Port 
drum, and extends towards Petersfield, a.populous Borough, ſi- 
tuated on the London Road, about 18 Miles North of Portſ- 
mouth, This Town is pleaſantly ſituated in a fruitful Soil. 

| Farther to the North is Alton, a ſmall Market Town, near 
which is Odiham, where was formerly a royal Palace, and a 
Caſtle, ; 

At a ſmall Diſtance from Odibam is Baſing floke, which is a 
great Thoroughfare to the Weſt, and a large populous Town. 
It has a great Trade in Druggets, Shalloons, Sc. as well as 
in Malt. A Brook runs by the Town, which has Plenty of 
Trout, and though the adjacent Country is ſurrounded with 
Woods, it is rich in Paſture, and adorned with many fine 
Houſes. This Town is governed by a Mayor, a Recorder, 
ſeven Aldermen, and ſeven capital Burgeſſes. 

Near this Place is Baſing, memorable for the Battle fought 
there between Etheldred and Alfred againſt the Danes, in which 
the latter were Conquerors. 


* Whatley's England"; Gazetteer, 
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On the North-Eaſt of Baſu ſiote is Ningſclere, a pleaſant 
Town on the Edge of the Downs near Benbſbire, which w 
once the Seat of the Saxon Kings. | 
\ Farther to the North-Eaſt is Siſcheſter, 8 = Nate of 
good Repute. It was called by the Britons the City of Segont, 
and there, it is faid, that King Arthur was crowned'; but no- 
thing now remains but a Farm-houſe and a Church, except 
the Walls, which are very high, and near two Halian Miles 
in Compaſs: They are compoſed of Ragg-Stone and Flints, 
with ſome Roman Bricks, and are in a great Meaſure entire. 
Out of theſe Walls grow prodigious Oaks, which feem as if 
incorporated with the Stones. Hritiſb Tiles and Roman Coins 
are frequently dug up here, which laſt are called by the Vut- 
gar Onion Pennies, from one Onion, who, they imagine, was 
a Giant, and an Inhabitant of this City. A Roman military 
Way from hence to incheſter is ſtill viſible, as is alſo ano- 
ther, which runs Weſt from the Foreſt of Chute. On the 
North-Eaſt Side of it there is a noble Piece of Antiquity, an 
Amphitheatre, which exactly reſembles that at Dorcheſter ; but 
has for Time out of Mind been uſed as a Yard: for _ 
and a watering Place. 


Of the ISLE f WIGHT. 


Communicated by the ingenious Mr. J. Sturck, 7 Newpan th 
| that Iſland. 


HE Iſle of Wight, though but a Part of the ae; of 
Hamꝑſbire, is ſo conſiderable for its Trade, Fertility, and 
natural Beauties, that it very well deſerves our diſtinct and 
particular Notice. It is of an irregular elliptical Form, and 
lies ſo contiguous to the County to which it belongs, that in 
ſome Places the Diſtance is ſcarce more than a Mile, and in 
none more than ſix or ſeven Miles from one Shore to the o- 
ther. Its Extent, as to Length, is about 24 Miles, and in 
Breadth, in the Middle or wideſt Part, about half as much; 
and it is generally computed to be about 60. Miles in Circum- 
ference. The whole Iſland is divided into 29 Pariſhes, in 
which it has been ſaid, there are about 3000 Dwellings, and 
27,000 
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27,000 Inhabitants. But this Eſtimate, we imagine, muſt be 
very inaccurate, as the Inhabitants can hardly be ſuppoſed upon 
the whole to amount to 9 to a Houſe, in any Part of the King- 
dom, tho' the Farm-houſfes, which are here plentifully and agree- 
ably interſperſed over the Country, have doubtleſs, 'moſt of 
them, many more. But be this as it will. | 

When the Inhabitants of this Iſland were the ancient Britons, 

it had the Name of Guith; by the Romans, who ſubdued it in 
an Expedition under the Conduct of Feſpaſian, it was called 
Vi#a; and from the Saxons it had its preſent Name of Wight. 
For in the Time' of the Heptarchy theſe Invaders attack'd and 
put its ancient Britiſh Poſſeſſors to the Sword, and a new Co- 
lony of Waſt Saxons ſupplied their Places. After this, we may 

well ſuppoſe, that this Iſland ſhared with the Reſt of the King- 
10 in that Intermixture of Succeffion of new Inhabitants and 
Governors, which attended thoſe Times of Violence and Con- 
fuſion. 

The Air of this Country i is univerſally eſtcemied to be as pure 
and healthful as any in the Kingdom; and the Soil is fo fruitful 
in its Nature, and fo ſkilfully and induſtriouſſy managed by the 
Huſbandmen, that it has long ſince been allowed, that the an- 
nual Produce of Corn is ſufficient for the Inhabitants ſeven Years; 
and ſo greatly have their arable Lands been improved of late, 
that, in the Opinion of many, the Proportion at preſent is as one 
to twelve. The Traveller, therefore, in theſe Parts, will not 
be diſappointed if he expects to be entertained with the richeſt 
Profuſion of Plenty, covering and adorning the Face of Nature. 
And at the ſame Time he is agreeably preſented with ſome of the 
fineſt and moſt extenſive Proſpects of Land and Water which 
the Eye can be any where regaled with. Thro'-the middle Part 1 
of the Iſland, from Eaſt to Weſt, there runs a continued Ridge 11 
of ſpacious Downs. The interior Parts of theſe contain inex- 
hauſtible Mines of Chalk or Marl, which is of infinite Service to | 
enrich and improve their Lands. Upon the Surface are bred | 
vaſt Numbers of Sheep which afford excellent Wool ; but being l 
little of it manufactured here, it is moſtly bought up by the Mer- 1 
chants and exported in the Fleece to the cloathing Parts of Eng- 1 | 
land. In pafling along theſe Downs you have frequently a de- = | 
Tightful View of the * on both Sides at once. The Proſpect | | 

= „ to 11 
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to the South is continually varied by the opening of new Vales, 
Meadows, and ample Corn-fields ; and on the North and North. 


_ eaſt, beſides Woods and Fields which vary the Proſpect on the 
Iſland itſelf, you ſee Spithead,, the Towns of Portſmouth, Soutb- 
ampton, Limington, Sc. on the oppoſite Shore. In ſhort, the 
Lover of the Beauties of Creation will here meet with the high- 


eſt Entertainment, and the Landſcape Painter might both enrich 


his Imagination and copy Nature in her beſt Attire. 


Nor is the Coaſt which encompaſles this Iſland deſtitute of its 


Riches or natural Curioſities. Here is excellent Fiſhing of va- 
rious Kinds, particularly for Mullets, Baſe, &c. Tho' the 
Method of uſing Traw!s, which of late Years. has prevailed, is 
no ſmall Diminution of their Plenty, it being found by Expe- 
rience to deſtroy the Spawn. But Shell-F iſh, ſuch. as Lob/ters, 


Crabs, Prawns, &c. are taken in the greateſt Plenty and Ex- 


cellence. 


The Extremities of the Land, eſpecially on the Southem 


Coaſt, are for the moſt Part a natural Fortification of Rocks and 
Cliffs. There is only one Place“ on the S. E. Part, which lies 
open to the Incurſions of an Enemy, and this is ſtrongly fortified 
by Art, and garriſoned with Soldiers. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe Cliffs are two; one of them an ere& Wall of rocky 
Stone, which extends. to ſome Miles in Length, is of a vaſt 
Height and ſurprizing Regularity, conſidering. it as a Work of 


Nature, and of a Species wherein Regularity for the moſt Part 


is as little to be found as it is wanted. It has, therefore, very 


much the Appearance of an old Rampart, or Caſtle Wall, 


and as you view it a great Way together, in a ſtrait Line 
as to Length, and riſing to its lofty Height in a perpendicu- 
lar Direction, you would almoſt imagine it to be the Off, 
ſpring of human Labour in ſome ancient indefatigable Age. 
What is further remarkable as to this Cliff is, that it is at leaft 
half a Mile from the Water's Side, and the intermediate Land 
is as fine, level, and pleaſant a Tract as any in the whole Iſland. 


The other Cliffs, which are among the more remarkable, are 


called Freſh Water Cliffs, from a Village of that Name in. the 


Neighbourhood. They are prodigious Promontories of Chalk, 


of which we before noted the hilly Parts of this Iſland are 
compoſed. They riſe to a ſtupendous Height, and are the ex- 


treme 
* Sandown Fort. CE 
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treme Boundaries of the Shore on that Coaſt which lies neareſt 
to the Weſt on the Southern Side. But what makes them to be 


one of the greateſt Curioſities in theſe Parts, are the great Num- 
ber of exotic Birds which annually reſort to theſe Cliffs to lay 


their Eggs, hatch, and breed up their Young. They are va- 
rious both in Colour and Species, and are differently ſzed from. 
the Bigneſs of a Pheaſant to, perhaps, little more than a Pigeon. 
At the firing of a Gun (a Thing frequently done by ſuch as go off. 
in Boats to view them) they fly round and over you in, great 
Numbers. Their Food is Fiſh, which they are inceſſantly fly- 
ing off to procure for themſelves and their Young. The Time 
of their coming (no- body knows from whence) is the latter End 
of March, or Beginning of April, and when their Young are 


able to undertake the Migration, which is ſome Time in Fuly, 


they all take their Flight, and you ſee no more of them till the 
following Seaſon. The Country People, for the Sake of an' 
Advantage which they make by taking theſe Birds, deſcend for 


that Purpoſe by a Rope faſtened to an iron Bar which is driven 


into the Ground on the Top of the Cliff. Their Method is to 
beat them down with a ſhort Stick as they fly in and out; and 
we were told, that a Dozen of them will commonly yield a Pound 


of Feathers of a very delicate Softneſs, the Price of which, to 


the Merchant is 8 d. and their Carcaſſes they ſell to the Fiſher- . 
men for 64. the Dozen te bait their Crab- pots. And it was 
added further, that ſome of theſe Peaſants have been ſo dextrous 
as to to take five or fix Dozen in a Day: A conſiderable Temp- 


tation to this adventrous Work. * | 


The Village or Pariſh of Freſb-Mater is alſo remarkable for ; 


a curious filver-like Sand, of which great Quantities are dug 


and ſent to London, Briſtol, and other Places, to make the finer 
+: <4 MY | Sort 


I am one of the great Number who, out of Curiofity, viſited: 
this Place on Account of the Birds; and to get the better Information, 
I conſulted the Farmer, whoſe Houſe is not a Mile from the Place; 
he aſſured me there were never more than zhree different Sorts of Birds, 


two of which are large, about the Size of a Duck, and the other 
ſmall, ſome what leſs than a Pidgeon ; that the leſſer pecies were 
there all the Year round; but the two largeſt went and came at ſtated 


Times, as above related; theſe lay Eggs of an unuſual Size (near as 


big as a Gooſe's Egg) which the People in that Part of the Iſland 


eat; but they are no ſuch fine coloured Fowl, as they are uſually re- 


preſented ; we ſaw ſeveral of them, but none more variegated (if fo 
much) as a common Mallard or Drake. 
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Sort of Glaſs Wares.. Upon this Coaſt are alſo found Cop. 

peras Stones, of a good Quality, and in ſuch Plenty, that Ve, 

ſels are often freighted with them to Londen. There are likewiſe. 

beautiful Shells and Sea-weeds, of the moſt; curious. Ramifi- 
cation and Colouring we have ever ſeen. 

Mention has already been made of the Difficulty. of Land- 
ing upon almoſt any of the Southern, or exterior Parts of this 
Coaſt, which indeed is often very fatal to Sailors; particular- 
Iy in one Part of it, called Chale Bay, there is ſuch an Eddy, ag 
makes it extremely difficult, upon a Lee Shore, to keep a ſuffi- 
cient Offing to eſcape the Danger. The Country People, of 
the meaner vt, have for many Y.ears been too much, accuſ-. 
tomed to make a barbarous Advantage of theſe Misfortunes,, 
plundering and carrying off the Merchants Effects in a moſt 
unjuſt and infamous Manner. But of late this ſavage Practice 
has been ſo much ſuppreſſed, that whenever ſuch unfortunate 
Accidents have happened, they have ſell under the Direction 
of Gentlemen of Honour and Humanity, who have taken ef. 
fectual Care to prevent theſe Outrages, which are ſo great and 
juſt a Reproach to any Country where they are in the alt 
Degree encouraged or ſuffered. | 

The moſtnoted and moſt formidable of the Rocks which guard- 
this Coaſt, are the Shingles, and the Needles to the Weſt, (the 
latter of which take their Name from their extreme Sharpneſs. | 
as they ſtand out of the Water) on the North the Brambles, 
and on the Eaſt the Mixen, a Saxon Word ſignifying a Dung- 
hill, to which this Rock has ſome Reſemblance. 

Upon the Iſland. itſelf, ' beſides many pleaſant Villages and 
Hamlets, Gentlemen's Seats, &c. there are four or five Towns; 
three of which, viz. Newport, Yarmouth, and Newtown, the 
latter of which is much the oldeſt Burrough, ſend each two 
Members to Parliament. Of theſe, we ſhall only take a little 
Notice of Newport, the Capital, and a few of the Parts ad- 
Jacent, — This Town is ſeated on a riſing Ground near the 


— . . 
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il Centre of the whole Iſland; and to make it the more con- 
venient for commercial Affairs, it has the navigable River Me. 
dina running cloſe to its Skirts, and emptying itſelf into the 
| Sea at four or five Miles Diſtance, at the Harbour of Cowes. 
At this Port there is a Cuſtom-houſe, at which many Caroli- 
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m and Palatine Ships uſually clear. In this River are takers: 
Abundance of flat Fiſh, and great Quantities of the fatteſt and 
beſt flavoured Oyſters in the Kingdom. The Aire of Newport! 
is: lightſome and pleaſant; and though the Town is ſituated- 
upon a gentle and agreeable Eminence, yet it is ſo ſheltered: 
by the Hills which encompaſs: it at about a Mile Diſtance. 
that the Cold is ſeldom felt to a Degree of Severity common 
to moſt other Places. The Streets are ſpacious, clean, and 
conſequently ſweet. Theſe were at firſt evidently laid ut up- 
on a regular Plan, conſiſting chiefly of three long ones, ex-+ _ 
tending from Eaſt to Weſt, and as many croſſing them at 
right Angles. They have been lately new piteh'd, at a great 
Expence; the Foot · way on each Side: being elegantly paved 
and poſted off, which affords a very handſome Appearance, 
beſides the: Pleaſure of excellent Walking. The Buildings; 
tho few of them grand, are neat and handſome, ſo that few 
Places, we believe, are more frequently viſited wy er 
or with greater Satisfaction. 

Here are two Markets weekly, though only: that on Satur-- 
deys is worthy of Notice. The great Number of Waggons, 
drawn by ſtately Teams of Horſes, which are ſeen at this Mar- 
ket, muſt needs attract the Obſervation of a Stranger. There 
are ſaid to be two hundred of theſe of a Day, all laden with 
Corn for this Market, and which of Courſe, according to their 
uſual Lading, muſt contain fourteen or fifteen hundred Quar- 
ters of Grain. Moſt of this is bought up by the Merchants 
and their Agents, for foreign Markets, ſo that in the laſt Year” 
near twenty thouſand Quarters were exported from Cotes on- 
ly. A great deal, indeed, both of their Barley and Wheat is 
manufactured amongſt themſelves, and ſent abroad in Flour, 
Malt, and Biſcuit, for the Navy, Ec. Though in ſome Ar- 
tieles this Manufacture has greatly diminiſhed of late Years, 
ſince the Government have cauſed Mills and Ovens to be e- 
rected for naval Services. 

Here is alſo expoſed: to Sale in this Market, a large and 
\ pleaſant Sample of the various other Productions of this fertile 
Spot. Their Poultry and Butter, in particular, are fo plenti- 
ful and good, that great Quantities of both are weekly bought 


up for the Supply of Portſmouth, &c. and of the latter much 
is 
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is barrelled for the Winter Conſumption, and exported to very 
diſtant Parts. The rural Inhabitants, which reſort in great 
Numbers to the Markets for Bufineſs, are of a remarka- 
bly ſound and healthful Complexion z and the Fair Sex 
are deſervedly eſteemed as ſome of the faireſt of their Species, 
About a Mile to the weſtward of this Town ſtands Cari/brooks 
Caſtle, which is ſeated upon a very exalted Eminence, over- 
looking a Village of the ſame Name. This was once a conſi- 
derable Fortreſs, and is ſaid to have been built by VhHitgar, a 
Favourite of Cerdic, King of the Vg Saxons, to whom he gave 
the Iſland after having ſubdued it, as before noted. It was af- 
terwards improved by Richard de Rivers, Earl of Devon, in the 
Reign of Henry I. and repaired by Queen Elizabeth; but it is 
now fallen into great Decay. Though the Hill upon which the 
Caſtle ſtands has few to exceed it for Height in the Iſland, yet 
it is plentifully ſupplied with Water, than which there is none 
better. It is drawn up from a Well of 72 Yards deep, by the 
Labour of an Aſs, which runs in a Wheel for that Purpoſe. 
Upon theſe, and ſome other Accounts, particularly its being 
famous for the Retention of State Priſoners, (the laſt of which 
was the unfortunate King Charles I.) this Fortreſs is ſtill viſits 
ed by Strangers, as a Piece of Antiquity well worth their 
Notice. | 
In ſhort, ſuch is the Richneſs of the Soil of this IMand, ſuch 
the Plenty, Variety, and Perfection of its Produce, as well as 
Pleaſantneſs of Situation, that it has often been called the Gar- 
den of England. This, indeed, is a very high Compliment, 
as England itſelf has been looked upon as the Garden of Eu- 
repe. But as this Spot is almoſt daily viſited by great Num- 
bers of Gentlemen and Ladies of all Ranks, we ſhall neither 
eccho nor anticipate the Judgment of others, but leave it to 
them to determine how well it deferves ſo great a Character. 
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of the ISLES if ALDERNEY, GUERNSEY, 
JERSEY, SARK, ET HO w. 


T SE Iſlands being on the Coaſt belonged once to Mor- 
mandy; but after that Henry I. King of England, in the 
Year 1108, defeated his Brother Robert, he annexed both Nor- 
mandy and theſe Iflands to the Crown of England, and they 
adhered to England, (even after Henry III. quitted all Claim 
to Normandy for a Sum of Money) with Conſtancy and Ho- 
nour; ſtood true to their Faith and Allegiance to the Engliſs, 
in Deſpight of all Attempts made by the French upon them, to 
whom they have always been an Eye- ſore, to have them fo 
near their Coaſt, and yet in the Engliſb Poſſeſſion; nor this 
merely as a Punctilio of Honour; but their Want of Harbours 
on the Channel, with which theſe Iſlands would furniſh them, 
and the Annoyance they receive from their Privateers in Time 
of War, juſtly make the French wiſh to be the Poſſeſſors of 
it, and the Engliſb to value and eſteem it, and have a vigilant 
Eye to the Protection and Defence of it. 

+ As theſe Iſlands were annexed to the See of Mincheſler 
by Queen Elizabeth, they are deemed a Part of Hampſhire, and 
therefore it is thought proper to give the following ſhort Ac- 
count of them. 


ALDERNEY, 


T. firſt of theſe Britiſh Iſles on the Coaſt of France, term. 
ed on the Records in the Tower, Aurney, Aurenney, and 
Aurigney, which Antoninus reckons among the [lands of the Britiſh 
Sea. The Rocks and foul Grounds which lie along this Coaſt 
make a very boiſterous, roaring Seain bad Weather, and terrible 
to Mariners. It is about two Leagues, or ſomething more, from 
Cape La Hague in Normandy, The whole Iſland is about eight 
or nine Miles in Circumference : The Soil in ſome Parts fer- 
tile, 


* Gibſon's Camber. 
nh They pay a certain annual Tribute to Erg/and, but is ſcarcely 
2 werable to the Expence of the Engl Government for their De- 


fence. 
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tile, tho' much of it is high Land; it has fine Water, and - 
great Number of Rabbits breed on this Iſland. The Inhabitants 
are computed at about 1000. The Houſes in the Iſland conſiſts 
almoſt wholly of one ſmall Town called Le Porte, it lies to the 
South, the Harbour before it, capable only of receiving ſmall 
Veſſels; and the Iſland is a Dependance of the Government and 
Juriſdiction of Guernſey. From hence, alſo, on the Weſtward, 
there ſtretches out a Range of high Rocks, dreadful to Mariners, 
who call them Caſquets, now called Gaſeings (in the Race of A 
derny) of which three are the moſt conſiderable, ftanding in a 
triangular Form, and on which there has been, many Years, 
Lights conſtantly fixed, of great Uſe to Sea-faring People; and 
Py ſurprizing they were not erected, tho 3 fatal to Marj- 
ners, more than 50 Years. This was the fatal Place where 
William, Son of Henry I. miſerably periſhed: & and where there 
is the greateſt Probability the late Admiral Balchin, and his Ma- 
jeſty s Ship Victory ſo lately met the {ame Fate. 


GUERNSEY. 


NU ERNSEY, called, by Antoninus, Sarnia, is in Form ſome- 
what triangular, or Shape of an Harp. The Sides, from 
Eaſt to Weſt, about eight or nine Miles; North to South, about 
ſeyen; ſituate in Lat, 49 30, Long. 14 30; fortified by Nature, 
as being ſurrounded with many deep and craggy Rocks ; and 
among them is found the Smyris, which is a very hard, ſharp 
Stone, uſed by Lapidaries for poliſhing Jewels, and by Glaziers 
for cutting Glaſs ; we call it Emeril. At almoſt the Extremity 
of the Iſland, Eaftward, where it Joins to the South Side, the 
Shore bends itſelf ſomewhat like a Half Moon, and makes a fine 
Port. f The Ifland conſiſts of 10 Pariſhes, but 7 Churches, and 
one Town, viz. St. Peter's, deſerving particular Notice. 
Beſide the Road where Ships anchor, cloſe up to the Town, 
there is a Peer, a noble Work and the Glory of this Iſland; it is 
all of vaſt Stones piled up on one another to a great Height, and 
laid cloſe together with much Art and Regularity : It has ſtood 
firm againſt all the Violence of the Sea upwards of 4.00 Years, 
its Foundation being laid in the Beginning of the Reign of Ed- 
ward. . and it may ſo ſtand to the End of the Worlg.. It admits 
"8 
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of about 20 Merchant Ships within it; and, as adjoining to 
the Town, and being a proper Width and Length, is paved 
on one Side with Stone, and guarded with Parapets; it ſerves 
as 2 Place of Pleaſure, and is the ordinary Walk of Gentle- 
men and Ladies of the Town, called the Change: The other 
Side, viz. on the Left, is chiefly Gravel, but greatly reſorted 
to, called the Strand, and from thence there is a fine Proſpect 
to the Sea, and the neighbouring Iſlands (of a fine clear Day 
you may diſcern Jerſey about five Leagues Diſtance.) Behind 
this ſpacious Peer lies the Town, extending from Eaſt to Weſt, 
conſiſting chiefly of one large, populous Street, more than a 
Mile in Length : There are indeed three or four other Streets, 
which at different Parts, by pretty ſteep Aſcents, mount the 
fine pleaſant Hills that lie behind the Town, which is chiefly 
built, eſpecially on the Shore Side, on hard, impenetrable 
Rocks; but more backward the Stone is more ſoft, and capable 
of being dug and ſhaped for Uſe, and Cellars are ſeldom 
dug here; the other Side of the Town admit of ſome ; and in 
moſt Parts of the Town ſome Places, on a different Soil, v:z. 
of Earth, where are ſeveral magnificent Buildings, Gentle- 
men's Houſes, and good Gardens. The Houſes of Tradeſ- 
men are generally pretty lofty, and from the Populaceneſs of 
the Inhabitants ſeveral Families reſide in a Houſe; nor are the 
Vaults for Wine, of which there are great Numbers, ſome le- 
vel with the Ground, and ſome double arched over, the leaſt 
conſiderable. There is alſo an Hoſpital of great Note, for the 
Maintenance and Employment of the Poor, founded and ſup- 
ported chiefly by voluntary Snbſcription, well governed and 
victualled. But to return: Beſide the Fortification by Nature, 
it has a ſmall Platform, and ſome regular Soldiers to garriſon 
it, which has a Communication with a ſtrong Caſtle, called 
Cornet, 600 Yards from the Eaſt Corner of the Peer, lifted in- 
differently high on a ſolid rocky Maſs, which the Sea quite ſur- 
rounds when the Tide is in: Here is Watch kept, and a Flag 
hoiſted as a Signal, at that Quarter of the Caſtle where any 


Ship is eſpied, and commonly a Bell ſtrikes to denote the 


N umber. This Caſtle, with the Town, is well repleniſhed 
with military Stores. 
8 This 
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This is a five: neutral Port, formerly much frequented by 
Merchants on the Breaking out of a War, which was a Pri- 
vilege not owing to the Favour of the Kings of England only, 
but to the joint Concurrence of other Princes, and was ſtrength- 
encd by a Bull of Pope Sixtus IV. but though this is an acknow- 
ledged Privilege, it is as good as given up, having, in Truth, 
rendered i it impracticable by their Privateering in Time of War. 

Here almoſt conſtantly reſides the Governor of this Iſland, 
who is very tenacious of the Privileges of this Port, and takes 
Care to have thoſe in the Ifland, who are fit, properly diſciplin- 
ed, and the due Execution of the Laws peculiar to it. Here is 
à Plaidery, or Court of Juſtice erefted ; the Governor is look- 
ed on as the ſupreme Magiſtrate and Judge of this Court-Royal, 
The next Head Officer is called the Grand Bailiff; and it is 
compoſed of 12 Jurats, or Juſtices of the Peace, no other 
Jury being impannelled here. Beſides the Bailiff and theſe 
Jurats, there is a Proctular, or King's Council, a Comptroller, 
or Aſſiſtant, a Provoſt, and Deputy-Provoſt, Advocates, or 
Attorneys. Beſides theſe, there is an Officer called a Griffier, 
who at all Courts tenders the Oath, which is ſomewhat different 
from the Engliſh Form, viz. 


IA. N. Iwill declare the Truth, the whale Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth, touching the Caſe on Trial, as 1 * anſiber 
it at the great and fil Tribunal. 


As to very criminal Caſes, they ſeldom happen; it may be in 
Part owing to the Difficulty of Eſcape: In Caſe of Murder 
they can execute by Hanging. In civil Caſes, of Arreſt, &. 
if the Debt is contracted in the Iſland, they will at a few 
Hours Notice, if the Perſon has Goods ſufficient, take, 
and immediately fell them; if not, he is arreſted, and fent to 
the Caſtle ; (which is a diſmal, lonely Priſon) the Plaintiff muſt 
allow him five Souce per Day, and if on the next Court Day 
he will ſwear he has not ſufficient in any Effects whatſoever, 
beſide his neceſſary Apparel, he is diſcharged. But as to Debts 
contracted in England, if the Governor permit, and the Debt 
is proved by a Note of Hand of two Witneſſes, the Debter is 
as liable to Arreſt there, as in England; but the Debtor is al- 
lowed 
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lowed ſo much Plea of Excuſe, and evading the Payment, 
that it is very ſeldom attempted, and more ſeldom to "uy good 
Purpoſe. 

As to the Governor here, if any Fault may be attributed to him, 
its on the Side of Clemency. All Merchants and Captains of 
Ships uſually wait on the Governor, to ſignify their Coming, 
and their Buſineſs, by his Permiſſion; and there is a Compli- 
ment due at coming out of the Iſland; the Merchant is not al- 
lowed to go, if any Perſon complains that he is indebted in the 
Town; and there is a ſmall Peer Due, paid on a Captain's 
going out. 

We ſhall now "HP wak more Brevity, The Air 4) this 
Iſland is very moderate, much more mild, and the Spring there 
more early, than in England. The Soil is great Part naturally 
fertile, and the Earth is generally of a dark Colour, and moiſt; 
and a Variety of fine Springs agreeably interſperſed throughout 
the Iſland, which, from the Hills which lie behind and ſhelter 
the Town, deſcend' through the Streets, which tends to cleanſe 
and ſweeten them, as well as to ſupply a Fountain in the Town. 

The Ifland affords plenty of Paſture, great Variety of Plants, 
Roots, Herbs, and Flowers; but the Cattle are few of- them 
large: Their Horſes are bred hard, on ſome of the more heathy 
Pars and are fed but coarſely. 

The Market abounds with Variety of Food; beſide Butchers 
Meat and Poultry, great Variety of Fiſh in Seaſon and Perfec- 
tion, viz. Whiting, Whiting-Coal, Orm, and Scollops. But 
the Plenty and Variety of Garden-Stuff, Roots, Herbs, and 
Flowers, is really ſurprizing ; the Hedges and Lanes are de- 
lightfully adorned with Flowers. The Butter brought to Mar- 
ket exceeds any in England, but does not keep ſo well. And 
at the proper Seaſon, Fruits are in great Plenty and Perfec- 
tion, of which they make Cyder, &c. So the great Plenty 
of Flowers, and agreeable wholſome Herbs, are rendered ſer- 
viceable by being diſtilled for Family Uſes. 

And indeed Flowers are ſometimes diſtilled with other Things, 


to give a Flavour to ſome of their ſpiritous Waters, in which 


Trade they appear to be ſomewhat conſiderable, and greatly 
improved; but the moſt conſiderable Part of their Trade 
is Wine, ſo large the Quantity that is generally in this Town, 
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that I believe there are not ſo few as 100,000 Pipes: Indeed 
great Part of the Wines are the Property of Engli/h Merchants, 
lodged there to fave the Advance of the Duty, till they are pre- 
pared, and a Sale for them requires their being ſent to England, 
But beſide this, they greatly engroſs the Trade, partly from 
their Situation and Opportunity to buy and ſell, and partly 
from their Skill in Rectifying and Preſerving, which their Situa- 
tion enables them to improve. They have Merchants that have 
trading Ships, ſeparately, or in Company, who can go over and 
vend ſome other Commodities, and purchaſe Wines, from Port, 
Malaga, Liſbon, &c. and opportunely purchaſe ſmall French 
Wine, Spaniſb, or Galicia, or Liſbon, and right Coniac Brandy; 
all theſe are differently applied to lower, to mend the Flavour, 
or to preſerve by heightening the Spirit; and by other Methods 
to ſoften, ſweeten, fine, enrich, and to increaſe or leſſen the 
Value they are juſtly noted for. 

| Their other Branches of Trade are chiefly in Stockings, &c, 
of which greater Quantities have been made than are at preſent, 
chiefly two Threads, and for want of Convenience for Dying, 
Scowering, and Preſſing, they are obliged to be ſent to England 
for theſe Purpoſes, and generally when ſold, on Exchange. 

As to Handkerchiefs, of which they have great Stocks of In- 
dia, Barcelona, and Spittlefield, there is not only a Trade Re- 
tale, but the latter are carried over, and many of them fold in 
France, as India, and to England alſo. Tea likewiſe is another 
- conſiderable Branch of their Trade, which is ſmuggled in great 
Quantities to England; yet they attempt to reconcile this Part 
of Conduct with Loyalty, by ſaying the Ballance of Trade 
is in Favour of the Engliſh. 

The Genius of the People is greatly for Trade; the Men 
generally buſy in Merchandize and Traffick, and frequently 
have Shares of Ships, or in Buſineſs relating to it, for through- 
out the Town the Women generally manage the Shops, and 
are for their Diligence, Underſtanding, and obliging Deport- 
ment, complete Shop-Women. _ 

The Merchants, Gentlemen, and ſuperior 3 are 
generally polite, imitate the Engliſb Gentry in their Houſes and 
Furniture, Dreſs and Behaviour, and generally ſpeak very good 
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Engliſh and French ; but the Language or Dialect of the poor 
People, and of the Coane, is a Kind of Norman French. 

Their Coins are ſomewhat different from the Engliſh. The 
Merchants uſe Engliſb and Portugal for Payment of large Sums, 
but the common People for Change, c. have Copper Pieces, 
or Doubles, nine equal to Two-pence ; Souce Pieces, of four 
or five, the five Souce Piece, and one Double, equal Four- 
pence Engliſb, and the French Three- "reels or Engliſh Three» 
pence, are called Petits. 

I may conclude this Account of Gorell with mentioning 
that the Sea Shore abounds with Variety of Shells, but chiefly 
Orm and Scollop; Numbers are collected and ſent to England. 
But, perhaps, ſomewhat may be proper to add of their Religion, 
or eccleſiaſtical Government; a little of this may ſuffice: They 
have ſeven Churches, all of the Proze/iant Religion as eſtabliſh- 
ed by Law in England; no other Set, or Denomination of 
Chriſtians whatſoever encouraged, though I do not find any 
penal Diſcouragement as to Popery. We do not find a Papiſt 
among them, and this is very commonly boaſted of at their 


public Entertainments, which are frequent amongſt the Gentry, 
and conducted with Frugality, Politeneſs, and Decency. 


We need ſay but little of Sar, Fethow, and Arne: The 
firſt moted with Rocks and Precipices; the ſecond ſerving the 
Governor to fat Cattle; and Anne, an Iſland two Miles long, 
pretty fruitful, where more might be ſaid of the hereditary De- 


ſcent of it in one F amily, than of any Thing elſe remark- 
able. 
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J. ERSEY, on the Weſt Coaſt of Normandy, in Latitude 49 


25 South, Longitude 15 30, is about 30 Miles in Com- 
paſs, and is defended by Rocks and Shelves: It is about 12 
Miles long, and ſix broad. It abounds with Springs of pure, 
clear Water. The Place is populous; the Buildings all of 
Stone; the Quickſets and Encloſures, Gardens, Orchards, and 
Avenues leading to the Houſes, are very agreeable ; and when 
the People ſhall pleaſe to reduce ſome of their Apple Planta- 

tions 
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tions into arable Land, they may be ſaid to have great Plenty 
of Neceſſaries: At preſent they have great Scarcity of good 
Wheat, and beholden greatly to England for Supply. Of Fleſh, 
Fiſh, and Fowl, they have Plenty, each good 1 in their Kind; 
and their Butter peculiarly good. 

The Soil is fruitful, bearing various Sorts of Grain, and 
ſtocked with Cattle. Of Sheep it feeds good Store, among which 
are many remarkable for having four, and ſome fix Horns ;* 
of the ſix Horns, two bend forward toward the Noſe, two bend 
backward toward the Neck, and two upright. It enjoys a very 
whotſome Air. The Fuel here is chiefly a Sea Weed, eſpecial- 
ly in the Country, called Uraic, which grows amidſt the rag- 
ged Rocks in great Plenty, and when dried in the Sun makes 
good Fires. The Iſland now is better furniſhed with Wood 
than formerly, though- much of it is ſtill in Uſe. The Ifland 
in the Middle riſes gently into Hills, under which lie pleaſant 
Valleys, watered with Brooks; the North Side very high, 
and looks down on the Sea below, from Cliffs of 40 Fathom 
perpendicular; and the South Side is declining. Here is a 
prodigious Plenty of Fruit, and a ſtrange F oneneſs of Cyder, 
called by ſome Wine and Cyder, for they have an Art of mix- 
ing ſome Fruit with their Apples, which adds to the Flavour, 
and makes it more heady. It has been computed, that 24,000 
Hogſheads of Cyder have been made here in one Year. 

This Iſland conſiſts of 12 Pariſhes. On all Sides are Bays 
and Creeks, the ſafeſt of which is on the South Side of the Iſland, 
betwixt the Towns called St. Hilary and St. Aubin. This 
Bay has within it a ſmall Iſle of its own, kept by a Garriſon, 
and cut off from all Acceſs: Juſt oppoſite to it ſtands the 
chief Town of that Iſland, both becauſe it is the Market, and 
becauſe it is the Seat of Juſtice, the right Name whereof, as 
Gibſon on Cambden endeavours largely to prove, is Helter, or 
St. Helier, from Eleruſa Holyman, who had choſen this little 
ſolitary Hermitage for his Retreat from the World, with a Bed 
cut into a hard Stone, which remains yet eg on one of the 
out-lying Rocks. 

The two Towns are ſeated in one Bay, about three Miles a- 
ſunder. St. Helier is a well-built and well- inhabited Town, 

| ac- 


* Gibſon on Cambden relates this, but how far it is true, we cannot ſay. 
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accommodated with public Conveniences, and much improved 
of late Years. The Market-Place is ſpacious, (in this Reſpect 
much preferable to St. Peter's at Guernſey) hither almoſt the 
whole Iſland reſort on a Saturday, which is the Market-Day. 
To the Weſt End is St. Aubin, a Town principally inhabited 
by Merchants and Maſters of Ships. This Port is made by a 
ſtrong Stone Work, or Mole, carried a good Way into the 
Sea, where Ships of good Burthen lie fate, under the Guns 
of a Fort contiguous to it. In this ſame Bay, but more to the 
_ is the ſmall Ifle of St. Helier, ſhut in by the Sea at about 

very half Flood, being in Circuit near a Mile: Here ſtands 
Elizabeth s Caſtle, one of the largeſt and ſtouteſt Fortreſſes in 
the King's Dominions : The Queen gave it her Name; King 
Charles I. enlarged it, and King Charles II. perfected it. It 
ſtands upon the whole Ground of the Ille, and is the Reſidence 
of the Governor, with a Garriſon no leſs in Time of Peace 
than War; here are Watch-Houſes on the moſt prominent 
Points; and beſides the Garriſon, the Country Militia, about 
2000, well diſciplined. 

Other Particulars omitted concerning this Iſland, are fo 
much the ſame as in Guernſey, that we judge it unneceſſary 
to repeat them, 
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E, called by Bede, Suthriona, commonly Suth- 
FERC rey and Surrey by the Saxons, from its Situation on 
dme South Side of the River Thames, SuSnea; for 
DEAL Sud ſignifies with them the South, and nea a Ri- 
ver * it joins on the Weſt Side to Beriſbire and Hamꝑſbire, on 
the South to Suſſex, on the Eaſt to Kent, and on the North 
Side it is waſhed and parted by the River Thames. 

The County is not large, being computed about 34 Miles in 
Length, and 22 in Breadth, f but is pretty rich, tolerably fruit- 
ful, eſpecially on the South Side, in Corn and Hay. The 
Rivers very commodious ; the Hills and Downs afford delight- 
ful Proſpects; the Parks are well ſtored with Deer; the Woods 
with Game; the Rivers and Ponds with Fiſh, that Hunting, 
Fiſhing, &c. are frequent Amuſements ; and it is in general eſ- 
teemed a pleaſant County. | 

While the Romans remained in this Part of Britain, this Coun- 
ty and Suſſex, with the Sea Coaſt of Hampſhire, was inhabited 
by the Regni.] In the Time of the Saxons, it was under the 
Government of the South Saxon Kings. Upon the Settlement 
of the Normans, William the Conqueror cantoned out the Poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Saxons among his Captains and other Aſſiſtants. 

This County had. its own High-Sheriff *till about the Begin- 
ning of the Reign of King John, when it was joined with Suſſex; 
but that antient Privilege being reſtored by King James I. 1615, 
and confirmed by King Charles I. it continues to this Day; 

and 


+ Gibſon's Cambden. + Salmon. Cambden, 327. 
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and Cambien notes, 1 that in the Times of FO greateſt Trou- 
855 this County diſtinguiſhed themſelves for their Zeal in the 
uſe of Liberty. 
This may ſuffice for the . Hiſtory of this Gan 5 
ſhall juſt take Notice of the four moſt conſiderable Rivers, and 


then proceed to the Chorographical Part. 


1. The River Thames is the greateſt and moſt uſeful in Eng- 

land for its Water, Fiſhing, and Navigation, which, though 
chiefly of Benefit to London, yet is no ſmall Convenience to 
this County; but as we ſhall have more Occaſion to ſpeak of 
this River in our Natural Hiftory of Midaleſex, we ſhall omit 
any farther Deſcription here. 
2. The River Wandle, a ſmall but clear Water, abounding 
with the beſt Trouts; it riſes at Carſhalton, and, running by 
Mordon and Merton, empties itſelf near JYandfworth into the 
Thames. 

3. The River Mole, or Swallnw, riſes in Darking Hundred, 
and, after a conſiderable Courſe, paſſes by Yhite-hill near Dar#- 
ing. A little beyond this, this River hides itſelf, or is ſwal- 


lowed up in a Cavern at the Foot of the Hill (from whence it 
is called“ thereabout the Swallow.) This Author alſo takes 


Notice of its running under Ground for about the Diſtance of 


two Miles, and riſing again and ſpreading itſelf into a wide 
Stream, ſo as to require a Bridge of many Arches to paſs over 


it; and Gibſon on Cambden takes this for granted, and compares 


it to the River Anas in Spain, now n Guadzana , running 


under Ground 10 Miles. | 
4. The River Wey, a ſmall but very beneficial River, being 


made navigable; it riſes in Hamp/hire, and comes into this 
[7 | J | County 
+ Page 328. g 
Camden. 
I This Paragraph is here inſerted by the Authority of ſuch great 
Names; but when I wenton Purpoſe to view this unuſual Phænomenon, 
I could find nothing like it: The River flowed by thoſe Places where 
it is ſaid to run under Ground, and loſt.none of its Water while I 
was in that Part of the Country, neither could I ſee any Reaſon to - 
believe that the Stream which goes to Leatherhead has its Origin from 
the Mole. Indeed I was informed by the Gentlemen of 3 


that the Waters of the River would at ſome certain dry Seaſons run 


into the Ground, and leave the Channel almoſt dry: 3 but this does 
not happen often, 
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County near Farnham; it comes into JYaverly, and receiving 
another little River, on which ſtands Oxenford, runs by Godal- 
ming, thence to Guildford, and extends itſelf to the North a 
great Way; paſling through ſeveral Hundreds and Towns tals 
into the Thames at Coway Stakes near Chertſey. 

'This County, for the more regular Government of it, was 
divided into Hundreds; and as moſt Hiſtorians have diſtinctly 
noted what is moſt remarkable in each, I ſhall take their Me. 
thod, and endeavour to inſert what is moſt worth mentioning in 
their Order, viz. I. Blackheath, or Wotton. 2. Brixton, or 


Allington. 3. Chertſey, or Godley. 4. Copthorn, or Ephing- 


ham. 5. Croydon. 6. Darking. 7. Emley. 8. Farnham. 9. 
Godalming. 10. Kingſton. 11. MN 12. Tanridge. 13 


Woling. 


1. The Hundred of BLACKHEATH. 


There is no Market Town in this Hundred, Guildford, 05. 
dalming, and Darking being ſituated convenient for it. The 
Villages of Note in it are theſe, 

Albury, or Alderbury, otherwiſe called Oldbury, being of an- 
cient Note. Henry, Duke of Norfolk, refided here, cut a Can- 
pal, planted Vineyards, adorned it with fine Gardens, through 


it the River Fe runs, ſeveral Fiſh-ponds, a fine Park, in which 
the Houſe ſtands; but the moſt remarkable is the Hipogæum, 
"being a Paſſage cut through a mighty Hill, a Furlong or more 
in Length, leading into a pleaſant Valley, and is ſtill preſerved 


as a Grotto. In this Pariſh is Part of Blackheath, in which ap- 
pears the Platform of a Roman Temple, a little from the Road 


leading to Cranley. 


Chilꝛvorth, the Lordſhip as Eſtates of the Randills for ſome 
Ages. This Place is famous for Gunpowder-Mills; 3 here was 


the firſt erected in England, and now there is about 18, there 


being great Convenience for that Buſineſs from the Springs of 


Water and Rivulets running there, beſide a peculiar Kind of 
Earth, which renders it a fit Nurſery for Salt-Petre; likewiſe 
a Convenience for Corning-Houſes, ſeparating and finiſhing 
- Houſes, &c. Here are alſo Fiſh-ponds, with good Carp, Hop- 


Gardens, and a Fair ſeven Days beſore Michaelmas, for Cattle, 
Cheeſe, &c. 


The 
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The Hundred of BRIXTON, er ALLINGTON. 


This Hundred lies the moſt northward of the County, bor- 
dering on the Eaſt upon Kent, upon the South on that of Croy- 
aon, on the Welt on K:ng/ton Hundred, and on the North on the 
River Thames, which divides it from Middleſex. Southwark, the 
chief Town of this County is called ſo from its Situation on the 
South Side of the River Thames; it had very antiently its own 
Bailiff *till 1607. 

Maitland relates, that the firſt Me ention of Southwark* in 
Hiſtory i is in the Year 1052, when Earl Godwin arrived at this 
Place with a potent Fleet, where having anchored *till the Re- 
turn of the Flood, he paſſed London Bridge without Oppoſition, 
and advanced to attack the royal Navy, then lying oppoſite to 
We/tminſter, eonſiſting of fifty Ships of War, but by the In- 
terpoſition of the Nobility, Matters were happily accommoda- 
ted between- the King and Godwin; however Godwin, by way 
of Bravado, faiPd round Edward's Fleet, and repaſſed the Bridge, 
which was then of Wood, whereby we may perceive what Sort 
of Ships the royal Navy then conſiſted of. 

There has been many Attempts made by the Citizens of 
London. to get this Borough under their Juriſdiction, frequent 
Application was made to Parliament, repreſenting the Lofles 
that befe] the City from Bankrupts, Thieves, &c. who, after 
perpetrating their Crimes, retired into Surrey, as an Aſylum; 
for the remedying which the Bailliwick of Southwark, with 
its Appurtenances, were granted to the Citizens, and their 
Succeſſors, to be held of the Crown for ever as a Fee-Farm 
Rent of ten Pounds a Year, which was not only confirmed by 
divers ſucceeding Kings, but likewiſe additional Powers grant- 
ed the Citizens over the ſaid Borough; however he concludes 
they have not been able to erect the ſame into a 26th Ward; 
but Gibſon on. Cambden ſays, it was annexed in the Reign of 
Edward VI. to the City of London, and is at this Day reckon- 
ed a Member of it; and the Quarto Edition of Cambden ſays, it 
was granted or fold by King Edward VI. for 6471. 25. 14. and 
at the next general Aſſembly on ſpecial * named Bridge- 

1 Ward 


* Sim, Duneln's Hiftory. 
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Ward Without. And by the ſame Author Surrey is ſaid to in- 
clude St. George Newington, St. Mary Bermondſey, St. Olive's, 
St. Saviour s, or St. Mary Overy's, with Chriſt Church, St. Tho- 
mas, and Rotherhithe ; but as, according to modern Accounts, 
ſome of theſe Pariſhes have been ſubdivided, I ſhall take a cur- 
ſory View of them in the Order and Number obſerved by Mait- 

land, viz. © | 

1. Chrift Church. This Pariſh was a Diſtrict belonging to 
that of St. Saviour's, denominated Paris Garden, in which were 
antiently two Bear-Gardens, one whereof, overcharged with 
Spectators on a Sunday in 1582, fell down and killed many, 
and wounded many more.“ Things remarkable at preſent 
are the Church, two Charity-Schools, a Glaſs-houſe, and a 
Workhouſe for the Reception of the Poor. 

St. George, In this Pariſh, oppoſite the Church, antiently ſtood 
a magnificent Structure belonging to the Duke of Suffolk, which 
coming to Henry VIII. he erected a Mint there, whence that 
Neighbourhood takes its Name, and which for many Years was 
a noted Aſylum for infolvent Debtors, which Perſons diſhoneſt 
taking Advantage of, it became a national Grievance, and was 
judg'd neceſſary to be ſuppreſſed. On the Eaſt Side of St. 
Margaret's Hill are ſituate the King's Bench, Marſhalſea, and 
County Goal Priſons, how ancient is not eaſily aſcertained ; for 
in the Year 1381, Wat Tyler, with his rebellious Train, broke 
up both theſe and the King” s Bench Priſons, and releaſed the 
Priſoners. There is now in this Pariſh a beautiful new Church, 
a Charity-School, an Alms-Houſe, a Hay-Market, an annual 
Fair, three Priſons, a Pariſh Workhouſe, and Houſe of Cor- 
rection. 

St. John's Pariſh. The Site of this Pariſh being anticntly 
graſing Ground, called now Hor flydown, and where the new 
Church ſtands, a ſpacious Field, called the Artillery Ground, 
lately converted into two W orkhouſes, wiz. for the old and 
new Pariſhes Reception of Poor, At preſent there is a beau- 
tiful Church, one Preſbyterian, four Baptiſt, and one Quaker 
Meeting-Houſes; two Charity-Schools, a Workhouſe for the 
Reception of the Pariſh Poor, Sc. 


St. 
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St. Mary Lambeth. This Pariſh is of great Antiquity as ap- 


pears by the Death of Hardicanuteſ in 1041, then called Lamb 
hythe, or more properly Lamb's Haven, anciently belonging to 


the Biſhop and Convent of Rochgſler, the firſt Building appearing 


to have been begun by Baldwin 1188. The firſt Part of the ar- 


chiepiſcopal Palace, on the North Side, which conſiſt of the Lol- 
lard's Tower, Chappel, Guard-Chamber, the Archbiſhop's 


Apartments, Library, and Cloyſters, is conjectured to have 


been begun before the Year 1250, when Bonrface, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, for his Mal- treatment of the Sub- prior and Ca- 


nons of St. Bartholomew's Convent, was obliged privately to 
make his Eſcape from the enraged Londoners. The ſtately Gate 


of this Palace was erected by Reginald Pole, 1557; the ſpa- 


cious and beautiful Hall by Archbiſhop Juxen, 1662; and the 
handſome Brick Building between the Hall and Gate by Arch- 
biſhop Sancroft and Tillotſon. The Cloyſters are ſuppoſed to be 


Apartments built for the Canons by Hubert. The uppermoſt 


Part was the Lollard's Tower, a very ſtrong Room, “ where it 


is ſaid Chichley, the implacable Enemy and Perſecutor of the 
Lollards, uſed to impriſon them. And in this Pariſh is an an- 


tient Royalty, where ſtood a royal Manſion, wherein the Kings 
of England did frequently reſide. A little Northward from this 


Palace ran Canut's Trench, or Canal, which had its Influx into 


the River Thames, at the lower End of Chelſea Reach, and 


through which he carried his Navy to the Weſt Side of London 
Bridge to attack the City by Water on that Side. The remarka- 
ble Things are, the Church, the Palace, two Charity-Schools, 
two Alms-Houſes, a Workhouſe for the Reception of the Poor, 
three Glaſs-houſes, two Potteries, two Spring Gardens, with 
beautiful Walks for Recreation, and a Well of Mineral Wa- 
ters. On Lambeth Wall is a Spot of Ground, called Pedler's 
Acre, belonged to the Pariſh Time immemorial, given by a 
Pedler on Condition his Portrait and that of his Dog were pre- 
ſerved in painted Glaſs in one of the Windows of the Church 
for ever, which 1s carefully done in the South Eaft Yu of 
the middle Iſle. 
St. Mary Magdalen. The Name of this Manor or Diftria 
is of Saxon Compound, ſeeming to imply an Iſland ; it might 
an- 
| Saxon Chron, Mat. Par. Hiſt. Angl. 
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140 The NATURAL HISTORY 
antientl y belong to one Bermond, hence called the Villa of Ber- 
mondſey, as appears by the Conqueror's Survey. The remarkable 
Things are the Mill of St. Saviour, which is converted into a Wa- 
ter Machine to ſupply the Neighbourhood; an Independant and 
two Baptiſt Meeting-Houſes, three Charity Schools, a Work- 
houſe for the Reception of the Poor, an antient Water- courſe, 
called the Neckinger, a Water Machine, and a large Haven, 
denominated St. Saviour's Mill and Dock. | 
St. Mary's Newington. On the Weſt Side of this is the Ri- 
ver Tigreſs, which is Part of C*nut's Trench, on the Eaſt Side 
of the Turnpike: On the Eaſt Side of Newington is a large 


Gateway under a Houſe, through which lies the King's Road 


to Lambeth. Remarkable in this Pariſh at preſent are the Pariſh 
Church, a Charity School, the Lock Hoſpital, but of what 
Antiquity is unknown, two Alms-houſes, and a Workhouſe 


for the Reception of the Poor. 


St. Mary Reutherbithe, of great Antiquity. On the Eaſt Side 
was the Out- flux of C'nut's French. Things obſervable are 
the Pariſh Church, a Preſbyterian Meeting-Houſe, a Charity 
School, a Workhouſe for the. Reception of the Poor, three 
Docks for Ship-building, a Corn-mill belonging to the King, 
which is wrought by the River Thames, and Copperas Works. 

St. Olave's. Oppoſite St. Olave's Church, antiently ſtood® a 
ſpacious Stone Building, the City Manfion of the Prior of 
Lewes in Safſex. Contiguous to the. Bridge-Yard was ſituate 
a large Houſe of Stone, the City Reſidence of the Abbot of St. 
Auguftme's in Canterbury, and on the Eaſt-ſide was ſituated the 
Abbot of Battre's Manſion-houſe in Suſſex, oppoſite to which, 
on the South, Jay its ſpacious Gardens, where was a Maze or 


Labyrinth, the Name whereof is ſtill preſerv'd in the Street there- 


on erected. Remarkable here are the preſent Pariſh Church, an 
Independant . Meeting-houfe, two Charity Schools, a Work- 
houſe for the Reception of the Poor, the Bridge-houſe and 
Yard, wherein are prepar'd all Materials for repairing of London- 
bridge, and many Wharfs for ſhiping and landing Goods. 

St. Saviour'ss On the Weſt, fronting the River Thames, 
antiently was ſituated J/inche/ter Houſe, and on the Weſt that 
belonging to the Biſhop of Rochefter. A little Weſtward from 

theſe 


* Store's Survey. 
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theſe Houſes is the Bank-fide, + antiently notorious for being 
the Seat of Stews or public Bawdy-houſes. In the Reign of 
Henry II. Eighteen were tolerated under the Juriſdiction of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, from whence they were called Vincheſter 
Geeſe ; they were plunder'd by Wat Tyler in the Year 1381, and 
in the Year 1506. After many Attempts for their better Regula- 

tion to no Purpoſe, they were ſhut up, but being again open'd 
ſoon after, their Number was reduced from 18 to 12, and in the 
Year 1546 was by Henry VIII. by Proclamation, entirely ſup- 
preſſed. Things worthy Notice are their ſtately and ſpacious 

Pariſh Church, an Independant, a Baptiſt, and Quaker Meet- 
ing, four Charity Schools, four Alms-houſes, the Town-houſe, 
a large, handſome, new Market-Place, two Machines for rai- 
ſing Water, a Workhoufe for the OO of the Poor, and 
an Iron Foundery. 

St. Thomas's. The only Antiquity i in this Pariſh is the Hoſ- 
pital; the Chapel, at firſt belonging to it, is conjectured to be 
that ſituate where is the Pariſh Burying- ground, founded 1215 
and Remarkable at preſent are the Church, a Preſbyterian, a 
Baptiſt, and a Quaker Meeting, four Charity Schools, two 
Hoſpitals with Chapels, and an Alm-houſe. 

The next remarkable Pariſh is Batterſey, called in old Saxen 
Parry k- yea, and in Latin, Patrici inſula, i. e. Patrick's Iſe; near 
this is Dulwich, where Mr. Allen erected and endowed a pret- 
ty College and fair Chapel, for ſix poor Men and ſix Women, 
with a School for the Education of 12 poor Children. Here 
are alſo medicinal Springs, called Sidnam Wells; * as there are 
likewiſe at Stretham, a Pariſh about one Mile long, and fix 
Miles from London, found by the ſame Means, and prove to be 
of much the fame Nature, but ſtronger than thoſe at Epſam; 


and the Author of the new Survey of Great Britain ſays, they 


are of a muſkiſh Taſte, turn Milk into a Poſſet, work by 
-Urine, that five or fix Cups are as much as a ſtrong Perſon uſu- 
ally drinks, which are equivalent to 12 of Ep/om, and relates 
divers Cures wrought by them. Yaux-hall, remarkable chiefly 
for its fine — Gardens; but ſome Mention having been 
al- 
1 + Stoæue s e 
* Gibſon's Cambden. | 
4 2uart, Bait. Vol. 5. p. 354. 
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already made of it, and nothing very particular appearing in o- 
ther Pariihes of this Hundred, we paſs them. 


3. CHERTSEY, or GoDLEY Hundred. 


This Hundred lies on the Weſt Side of the County. Chert- 
fey, from whence it takes its Name, the Saxons called it Leone. 
riʒe, and Bede, Ceroti Inſola, i. e. the Iſland of Cerotus, proba- 
bly encompaſſed in his Time by the River Thames, but now 
ſcarce makes a Peninſula, except in Winter Time. Here is a 


new Bridge over the Thames to Sheperton in Midaleſer. . Weſt- 


ward of this Town, on a ſteep Hill, ftood, in the Times of 
Popery, a Chapel called St. Ann's, where, while the Abbots 
ruled here, Maſs was faid every Morning: It affords a Proſpect 
over all Middleſex and Surry, as far as Hertfordſhire, and St. Al- 
ban's; Part of Berkſhire, Buckinghamſhire, and Oxfordſhire, as 
far as Windſor Caſtle; Hampſhire, &c. Near the Top of the 
Hill is a clear Spring, lined on the Sides with ſquare Stones, 
within a little of which is an huge Stone, which is vulgarly 
called the Devil's Stone. This Hill was * by Sir John 


Denham in his Poem of Cooper Hill. 


Cobham, or Chobham, a Place of ſome Note, though few 
Things very remarkable. It is a Village ſituated near a Rivulet 
that runs from Bogſbot to the Tzumes; antiently it was the Seat 
of Dr. Nicholas Heath, Archbiſhop of York, is about 20 Miles 


from London; on the Common or Heath, a fine Fiſh-Pond, 
called Gracious Pond; the Pariſh very pleaſantly ſ urrounded with 
Woods, Se. 


Egham, a Town ſituated on the River Thames, three Miles 


from 7 ndſer, is a Thorough-fare from London to the Wet ; 
it has ſome good Inns, an Alms-houſe, built and endowed by 
Baron Denham, for maintaining five poor old Wenn, who 


have each an Orchard to herſelf alone. 

In this Pariſh, Weſtward, are Camomil Hill, ſo called be- 
cauſe Camomile grows naturally on it; and Prunewell Hill, for- 
merly the Poſſeſſion of Sir John Denham, the Poet, where was 
a fine Tuft of Trees, a clear Spring, a pleaſant Proſpect to 
the Eaſt, over the Level of Middleſex and Surrey; here Sir John 
took great Delight, and uſed to ſay he would there build a re- 


tiring 
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tiring Place, to entertain his Muſes; but the Civil Wars forc'd 
him to ſell it, and Cooper's Hill too, which he had ſo highly 
celebrated. | 
Cambden writes, that Northward of this Place lies Rumney 
Mead, commonly called by our Hiſtorians Running-Mead, where 
King John, frighted with the numerous Army of his Barons, 
who met him there, found himſelf neceſſitated to grant them 
the utmoſt of their Deſires, not only in confirming their Li- 
berty, by ſigning the two Charters, viz. Charta de Magna, and 
Charta de Forgſta, but giving them a Share in the Government, 
by twenty-fve ſelected Peers, to whom the Nation was bound by 
' Oath to be obedient. It is now divided into ſeveral Incloſures, 
but doubtleſs then lay all open; and it is faid to be exempt, 
from Tithes from that Time, on Condition of paying Three». 
pence per Acre, and one Penny Dole. 
Piurford, or Pyriford, where Edward, Earl of Lincoln, and 
Baron Clinton, built a Houſe, encloſed with a pleaſant Park 
well wooded, to which belong large Royalties, Fiſh-ponds, 
and a delightful Decoy, now the Seat of Denzil Onflow, Eſqʒ; 
The Houſe is fair and pleaſant, ſtanding near the River Wey, 
and the new River running by the Garden-Wall ; before it is 
_ a pleaſant Walk, encloſed with Trees, which leads to the no- 
ble Gate-houſe. Here is a pleaſant Proſpect to Clandon Hills; 
and from the Lodge the Ruins of Newark Abbey may be ſeen, 
with the ſeven Streams running by it, and rich Meadows lying 
by them. The Houſe and Park both yield a fair View of Guild- 
ford Road. A little above the Seat begins the longeſt Cut of 
the new River, which runs into the Thames at Weybridge, four 
Miles diſtant: This was about the Year 1650, and then this 
Houſe by the Survey was found to be between 50 and 60 Feet 
higher than the Thames, 


4. The Hundred of CopTHoRN, or EFFINGHAM. 


This Hundred is ſituate in the Middle of the County. The 

ſmall Town Ewell, 14. meaſured Miles from London, Salmon ſays 
has a moſt plentiful Spring, the Head of a Chryſtal Stream, that 
runs over Epſom Court-Meadow, a proper Place for a Cold- 
Bath. — Thurſday. 
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 Bookecham, greater and lefler. In the Church of the former is 

a Tablet to perpetuate a Charity to the Intention of the N | 

the only Thing of Note. | 

Effingham, once a confiderable Town, now but a Village. 

Epſem, called by the Saxons Ebbiſbem, i. e. Epha's Home, or 
Palace, fixteen meaſured Miles South-Weſt from London, in a 
healthful Air, long famous for, and of great Reſort on Account 
of its mineral Waters, and purging Salts, which were the firſt 
of the Kind diſcovered in England, about the Vear 1618, by 
a Horſe refuſing to drink of it, which gave Suſpicion of its 
being of an uncommon Nature, and upon Trial, Cambden 
ſays, it was found to have a mineral Taſte. By the Judicious 
it was thought to paſs through ſome Veins of Allum. It was 
at firſt applied to Sores, which from its Abſtenſiveneſs it ſoon 
healed: At length it was found to be purgative about the Year 
1630. The Hill where the Wells are is of a grey-coloured 
Earth, moderately clear, of a bitter, mawkiſh, ſalt Taſte, not 
manifeſtly laxiviate, experienced to be very beneficial for clean- 
ſing the Body, cooling, and purifying the Blood, for which 
alſo the Salt made of them chymically is famous all over Eu- 
rope, and are ſtill of the ſame Quality, though not in equal 
Uſe, of which there is a much larger Account in the Abridg- 
ment of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Quarto Edition, printed 
in 1734, Volume VII. Page 729, Ec. 

The Form of the Town is ſomewhat ſemi-cirtular, lies o- 
pen to Banſted Downs, with many new, handſome Seats and 
Houſes of the Gentry, as well as Merchants and Citizens of 
Londen. On a neighbouring Down are annually Horſe- races; 
but the Wells and Bowling-Greens are not ſo much frequented 
as formerly. The Fronts of the Houſes are adorned through- 


out with Rows of Elms, or Lime-Trees, in many Places artifi- 


cially wreathed into verdant Arches and Porticoes, cut into a 
Variety of Figures, cloſe enough wrought to defend ſuch as 
like to fit under their Shades in ſeaſonable Times from Sun ox 
Showers. Here Company frequently take Repatt, drink a chear- 
ful Glaſs, &c. for thoſe vegetable Canopies, in the Heat of the 
Day, yield a grateful and refreſhing Smell, from the fanning 
Breezes they collect from the ſweet Air of the Downs, Scarce 

| any 
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any Profeſſion, Trade, or Calling, that may ſerve for Uſe, In- 
ſtruction, or Diverſion, but is found here; and their Houſes in 
general have handſome large Gardens, generally furniſned with 
beautiful Walks, and uſeful Herbs, Fruit-Trees, and Flowers; 
and the Gueſt is plentifully furniſned with all Manner of Ne- 
ceſſaries for his Accommodation. 

Though much is ſaid of the extraordinary Qualities of the 
mineral Waters, Salts, &c. the Phyſicians do not ſo much pre- 
{cribe. theſe Waters, as incourage Exerciſe at the public Diver- 
ſions, &c. as knowing, if they are hypochondriacal or va- 
pouriſh, they will find Occaſion to laugh at Bankrupt Fortune- 
hunters, crazy and ſuperannuated Beaus, married Coquets, in- 

triguing Prudes, fine dreſſed Waiting-Maids, and compliment- 
ing Footmen ; many fattering their Hopes, others. repining at 
their . * 

Here is a daily Market, and two Fairs, one in Eaſter Ho- 
lidays, and the other on the 4th of Fu. 

Fetebam has a fine Seat and Gardens towards 3 
Not far from the Bridge in this Pariſh, is a Pond made up of 
ſeveral Springs, which boil up into it out of the Sands in ſuch 
Plenty, as, united in a Stream, at a few Perches Diftance drives 
an underſhot Mill. 


5. The Hundred of CROYDON. 


This Hundred is bounded on the Eaſt by Kent, on the South 
by the Hundreds of Tanridge and Ryegate, on the Weſt by the 
Hundreds of Copthorne and Emlybridge, and on the North 10 
Brixton Hundred. 

Croydon, formerly called Cradiden, * * under the Hills, 
famous for a Palace of the Archbiſhops of Canterbury, and a 
large Wood, called Norwood, at ſome Diſtance, wherein was 
a large Oak, called the Vicar's Oak, of an almoſt incredible 
SIZC. 

Banſied, a ſmall Pariſh, ſtanding on the Downs to which 
it gives Name, famous for its wholſome Air, and ſweet Mut- 

ton, tho' ſmall. The Soil is whitiſh, with a Kind of Chalk, 
| Dat mixed 
* Gibſon on Cambden, 
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mixed with Flints and Sand. Junipers flouriſh well there, and 
Phyſicians recommend it as the dernier Reſort for Health. 

Bedingtan. A ſmall Village, noted for having a noble Seat, 
neat Gardens, and an Orchard with ſeveral Canals : But the 
moſt notable Thing is the fine Hall, and Orangery tranſplanted 
out of Italy, and, though planted in our natural Earth, has 
flouriſhed to Admiration. It is ſheltered from the cold Air by 
a moveable Covert. And at 

Carſhalton, near Bedington, the Soil ſeems fo agreeable, that 
fine Gardens and Orangeries flouriſh, and are in great Perfec- 
tion here, with Fiſh-ponds, Reſervoirs of Water, and a Wil- 
derneſs reſembling the Turnings and Windings of a Labyrinth, 
very remarkable. | 

Goulſdon. A little Village, having, a large Warren in it, 
and a Paſture common; a very good Wind- mill on a ſpacious. 
Hill, at the Foot of which ſeems to be a caſt-up Fence, or 
Rampart, againſt an Enemy. 

Noneſuch, formerly called Cuddington, till King Henry VIII. 
built a Palace here, to take his Pleaſure and Diverſion, as a 
healthful and agreeable Spot, ſo magnificent and beautiful, that 
it eclipſed all the neighbouring Buildings, and was ſingularly 
admired for its Architecture, as if in this fingle Edifice the whole 
Art was exhibited, ſo many Images to the Life on all Sides of 
it, ſo many Wonders of Workmanſhip, that it was thought 
to vie with the moſt curious Remains of Roman Antiquity, and 
* Occaſion to the following Latin Verſes, 


Hance quia non habeant femilem Iaudare Britanus, 
Sepe folent ; nullique parem, cognomine dicunt. . 


\ 


In Engliſh thus: 


This Seat the Britons praik much above all, 
And therefore rightly do it Noneſuch call. 


The Parks full of Deer, Orchards ſo delicate, Gardens and 
Groves adorned with Arbors and Walks, and ſhaded with Trees, 
that Pleaſure and Health might ſeem to chooſe this Place to 


live together; but Queen Mary exchanging it with the Earl 
of 
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of Arundel, and he leaving it to Baron Lumley, it reverted to 
the Crown in King Charles I's Time; but in the Civil Wars, 
whatever belonged to that unhappy Prince was abuſed and de- 
ſtroyed, ſo that now there is ſcarce any Remains of this once 
famous Building. Near this is a Vein of Earth, of which 
the Crucibles uſeful to Goldſmiths for melting Silver, c. are 
faid to have been made.“ 


6. De Hundred of DarKiNnG. 


This Hundred is bounded on the Eaſt by Ryegate, on the 
South by Suſſex, on the Weſt by Blackheath, and on the North 
by Copthorne H undred. 

Daring, ſituate about 12 Miles Eaſt of Guildford, is the chief 
Town, and lies on a Branch of the River Mole. The Roman 
Cauſeway paſles through the Church-yard, of which there are 
many Conjectures, and pretended Traditions, being about ten 
Yards broad in ſome Places, and ſeven in others, four or five 
Feet deep in Stone, and near three Miles in Length, and but 
few of theſe Stones to be met with nearer than ſeven Miles. 

In this Town is a large Fair on Aſcenſion-Day, very remark- 
able for Sheep, and the Market-day is on Thurſday, plentifully 
fupplied with Corn, Poultry, &c. and generally with Fiſh. 

Not far from hence antiently were three Caſtles, Benham, 
Eton, and Betchworth ; of the two former ſcarce any Remains; 
the latter is ſituate on a riſing Ground, not far from the F oot 
of Boxley-hill. 

Beſide this, Dibden, which is a ſmall but very pleaſant Seat, 
by Reaſon of the Riſings and uniform Acclivities about it, 
which naturally reſemble a Roman Amphitheatre, 1s open at 
the North End, is of an oval Form now, is moſt ingeniouſly 
caſt and improved into Gardens, Vineyards, and other Planta- 
tions, both on the Area below, and on the Sides of invironing 
Hills, with frequent Grottos here and there beneath the Ter- 
races, leading to the Top, and very delightful Proſpects, 


There are ſeveral Hills of Note in this Pariſh. Homeſbury- 
þill, near which, by the Road Side from Darking to Arundel, is 
a very great Camp, double trenched and deep, 'containing about 


| ten 
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ten Acres at leaſt; and from hence a fine and extenſive Prof. 
pect over the Wild into Kent and Suſſex, clear to Hampſhire. Con- 
tiguous to this is Bore-61/l; a little farther is Heather-hill ; but 
the moſt noted of all is Box- hill, fo called from the incredible 
Quantity of Box which covers great Part of the Summit and 
Sides of che Hill: The North Part abounds with Ewes. To 
both there is a delightful Retreat. Here Lovers uſually walk, as 
pleaſant and private, and the Gentry frequent it as a good Riding- 
Place. A Ridge of Hills extending, with mw a little Break, 
to Kent, and has on it a good Warren. 


7. The Hundred of EMLEY. 


Malton upon Thames, fo called to diſtinguiſh it from another 
Walton, has a Valum or Trench running down from St. George's 
Hill to this Pariſh, on which are the Traces of a Camp, ſup- 
poſed to be Roman. It is faid the old Current of the River 
Thames was changed here, occaſioned by an Inundation ruining 
a Church, c. about 300 Years fince. Here is a Fair in EA,. 
ter Weck for Cattle and Sheep. 

Weybridge; fo called from the River Ney, which antiently 


had a Bridge over it. The new River from Guildford here u- 


nites with the /zy, and ſoon empties itſelf into the River 
Thames. 


8. The Hundred of FARNHAM. 


This is a ſmall "INE OY on the weſtern Part of the Wy 
bounded on the Eaſt and South by Godalming, and on the North 
by the Hundred of //o4ing. About 40 meaſured Miles from 
London, in the Wincheſter Road, is a pretty large and popu- 
lous Town, once called Fernham, ſuppoſed to have its Name 
from the Quantity of Fern that grows here, and is the Ca- 
pital of the Hundred, governed by twelve Maſters or Bur- 
geſſes, of whom two are Bailiffs, choſen annually, who ack 
under the Biſhop of incheſter, have the Profit of the Fairs 
and Markets, and hold a Court every three Weeks. It was 


formerly a very noted Market for Wheat: Hiſtory ſays 


four hundred Loads have been INE and fold in a Day; 
a but 


| 
| 
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but the Hertfordſhire white Wheat being of late Years counted 
beſt for Meal, and Suſſex for Weight and Spending, it is much di- 
miniſhed ; but as this Reduction is amply made up by the vaſt 
Growth of Hops here, from the Suitableneſs of the Soil to that 
Plant, it is now the moſt remarkable Produce of this Hundred, 
and tho the Quantity is ſo variable from different Cauſes, we 
ſcarce can judge of it with the ſame Certainty as we might of 


Wheat, from the ſame Number of Acres; yet the Produce be- . 


ing generally pretty good, its reaſonable to ſuppoſe eight hundred 
is produced from each Acre. As to the Nature of them, they 
are of a ſofter, finer Leaf and Seed, more beautiful in Colour, 
and of a more agreeable Bitter than in any County in general; 
but the K2nty/þ are a coarſer Leaf, ſtronger, tho' not ſo agree- 
able a Bitter, and is eſteemed preferable for London Porter, and, 
for keeping Beer. There are different Sorts, uſually denomi- 
nated the Red or White, produced in the ſame Counties, which 
are, in Reality, moſt ſuitable to the Soil of that Spot, or are 
moſt eſteemed in thoſe Parts; and probably the peculiar Skill or 
Care in ſome Planters may not a little contribute to the Diffe- 

rence. At preſent Canterbury is celebrated as producing Hops 
in greateſt Perfection. But to return from this Digreſſion: 
As this has been of late Years the principal Commodity incou- 


raged, it has greatly ſupplanted the Clothing- Trade, and there 


by increaſed the Burthen of the Poor, for Want of Employ- 
ment, (who were wont to be employed in Spinning, Weaving, 
Combing, &c.) unleſs at the Time of picking Hops, drying, 
&c. when People in neighbouring Towns and Villages in great 
Numbers find Employment. Dr. Fuller ſays the Market- 
houſe was built by one Mr. Clark, at his own Charge, when 
the Number of Spectators, ſome approving, and others con- 
demning the Model, &c. proved a Hinderance to the Workmen, 
he cauſed the following Diſtich to be put _O- that Part of 
0 t which was then ereted, dix. 


You who do lige me, give Money enough to * mne; 
Dou who di ile me, give as much to mend me. 


The Market-day is. Thurſday; Fairs, June 24, r 10, and 


Nov. 1. Here was a magnificent Caſtle, but is greatly decayed, 
tho 
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tho” at preſent a Seat of the Biſhop of Yinchefter's. Near this 


Town is a Seat called Moor-Park, a very pleaſant Retirement, 
once famous for the Seat of Sir Milliam Temple. 


- Frenſham, about three Miles diſtant from Farnham. In this 
Pariſh is one large Fiſh-pond, near three Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, noted for excellent Carp; and two others, affording 
Plenty of Fiſh, and otherwiſe of Uſe for a Mill. 


In the Side of a Hill near MZzr-Park is a curious natural 
Grotto, neatly encloſed and paved at the Entrance; from whence 
proceeds a perennial Stream of excceding cold clear Water; 
you walk a conſiderable Diſtance in it under the natural Vault: 
It is vulgarly called Mother Ludlow's Hole. This Place, and 
the ſhady Groves about it, afford a pleaſant Retreat in a ſultry 
Summer's Day. 

- There being nothing more remarkable i in this Hundred, in 
natural Hiſtory, we paſs to 


9. The Hundred of GoDALMIxNG. 


This Hundred is bounded on the Eaſt by the Hundred of 
Blackheath, on the South by Part of the County of Suſſex, with 
the Hundred. of Farnham on the Weſt, and by Mobing on the 
North. 

_ Godalming, the chief ene is ſuppoſed to have its Name 
from Goda, or Godiva, a Lady's Name, who gave this as a 
Charity, or Alms, tho' how it came to be hers, our Hiſtorian 
Cambden does not undertake to inform us. The Town for 
many Years noted for the Woollen Manufacture, and we find 
that for common Utility of Life, it exceeds many others. 
Here is a fine River, which ſupplies. the Inhabitants with 
Water for all Uſes, and at the ſame Time waters the com- 
mon Meadows, and affords Plenty of good Fiſh, eſpecially 
Pikes. A Fulling-Mill, two Paper-Mills, and three Corn- 
Mills. Whited-brown Paper is ſaid to have been firſt made 
here, and to great Perfection. Something of the Woollen 
Manufacture is ſtill continued, viz. of Waggon Tilts, and 
a great Trade in Hoſe, as well as Kerſeys. The Market is 
on unn and the Fairs on 0 andlemas and St. Peter's Days. 
Near 
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Near this Town is cut up and dried, a Sort of Peat, which 
is eſteemed the beſt in its Kind of any for Firing. 

Haſlemere, 42 meaſured Miles from London, is an ancient 
Town, once deſtroyed by the Danes, a Borough by Preſcrip- 
tion, and has ſent Members to Parliament ever ſince the Reign 
of Edward IV. choſe by a Bailiff, and Burgage Teeners; and, 
it is ſaid, formerly ſtood on a Hill more to the South, which is the 
more probable, by the frequent Diſcovery of Wells thereabout. 

The Pariſhes of Note are Chidingfold, Compton, and Hamble- 
don; but, as theſe afford nothing extraordinary for Natural Hiſ- 
| tory, we paſs to Puttenbam, much celebrated in Hiſtory for its 
ſtanding on an agreeable Aſcent, a fine Gravel, and of fo re- 
markable, healthful Situation, as if it was the only Place that 
gave a Specimen of the Antediluvian Longevity.* 

Witley, S. W. of Godalming. This Town is priviledged, as 
antient Demeſne, from ſerving on Juries at Aſſizes or 
Seſſions. „ PEE | 

The Things of Antiquity are, iſt, A Nunnery where the 
Impropriation called Oxenford is. 2d. An artificial Hill or 
Barrow, Weſt of Oxenford. 3d. Witley Park; in which tho? 
there is no Deer, yet there is found in it great Riches, viz. Iron 
Oar, ſufficient to ſet on Work two Forges. f 4th. Bonfeild; 
where is a fine Spring of Water, about which is Plenty of 
Hart's Tongue, of Uſe to cure Ulcers and fore Eyes. t 


10. The Hundred of KINGSTON. 


This Hundred borders on the Eaſt on Brixton, on the South, 
Emley Bridge, on the Weſt De. on the North upon the River 
Thames. 

King ſton, is called King flon upon Thames, to diſtinguiſh it 
from King ſton upon Hull : Its antient Name was Moreford, i. e. 
a great Way over the River. Several of the Saxon Kings 
were crowned on a Stage here in the Market-place. It has 
a wooden Bridge of 22 Piers, and 20 Arches, over the River 
Thames, which is navigable here by Barges, and is generally 
the Place for the Summer Aſſizes, for the County. It is a 

X popu- 
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populous, trading, well-built Town; and in the Reigns of 
King Edward II. "and III. ſent Members to Parliament. Here 
iS a Bree. School, erected and endowed by Queen Elizabeth; an 
Alms-houſe, built in 1670 by Alderman Cleave, of London, and 
endowed with Lands of 801. per Ann. and a Charity School for 
30 Boys, cloathed, c. Here is a good Market for Corn on 
Saturday, and for moſt other Neceſſaries of Life. There is 
another Bridge here of Brick over a Stream that comes from a 
Spring in a Cellar four Miles above the Town, and forms ſuch 
a Brook as drives two Mills adjacent to each other.“ At ſome 
Diſtance is Combe Nevil, a Fair Houſe, with a Park belonging 
to it; where have been found Medals and Coins of ſeveral of 
the Reman Emperors. Near this there is ſundry Springs, whoſe 
Water antiently was conveyed in leaden Pipes under the Road 
and the Thames to N Ce gurt; which is by Eſtimation three 


Miles. 
By the Road near Ring ſton, over againſt Combe Park, is 


New Park, one of the largeſt and beſt in England,” made in 

the Reign of King Charles the Firſt, incloſed by a Wall of 

conſiderable Height, ſaid to be 11 Miles in Circumference. 
Richmond, antiently called Shene, or Shime, choſen as a 


Palace for the Kings of England, remarkable for the curious 


Paintings with which it is decorated within, as. well as vaſtly 
agreeable Situation, became the uſual Nurſery of our late 
Princes and Princeſſes. In this Palace it was, the moſt potent 
Prince, King Edward III. after he had lived long enough to 
Glory and Nature, died of Grief for the Loſs of his warlike 
Son. Here alſo died Aun, Wife of King Richard II. She firſt 
taught the Engliſh Women that Way of Riding on Horſeback, 
now in Uſe ; whereas 3 their Cue was to ride acroſs 


like the 9 + 
In the Year 1500 this Palace was deſtroyed by Fire ; but 


 foon after, by the Aſſiſtance of Henry VII. rebuilt, and took 


the new Name of Richmond from that Country whereof be 
had been Ear] when a private Perſon. As far as this Place the 
Thames receives the Tide, about 60 Italian Miles from the 
Mouth, which cannot be ſaid of any other River in Europe, and 
Contributes greatly to the Advantage of thoſe who live near it; 
whe- 


* England's Gazetteer. + Gibſon on Cambden, 
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whether it be that from this Place there is ſcarce any Windings, 
but the River is carried Eaſtward in a Channel more direct, 
and is fenced with higher Banks, and opens wider at the Mouth, 
to let in the Sea, than other Rivers, we ſhall ſubmit to the 


Judgment of the Curious, and conclude this Account with ſome 
Verſes out of the Wedding of Tame and 1/is : 


Now flately Richmond to the Right is ſeen ; 

Richmond, whoje Name wiz Henry chang d from — 
ho Richmond's Earl had by his Father been. 

Long this our Hector Edward's Fate hath mourn'd, 

IApoſe Godlike Soul from hence to Heaven return 'd TY { 
And left the mortal Fetters that it ſcorn' d. 

Ah! Had not the bleſi Powers thee call'd 400 ſoon, 

Or Valois had reſign'd the Gallick Crown, 

Or that had Valois I: 


And a few Verſes after, 


Here Thame's great Current, with alternate Courſe, 
Maintains its Riſe and Fall at conſtant Hours. 

Nen Phoebe re/ts at our Meridian Line, 

Or th* Horizon- Point does faintly ſhine, 5 
In haſty Waves the ruſhing Waters join. 

Thile the proud River thus its Worth proclaims, 

Great you that Europe boaſts her nobleſt Streams, 

Yield all to me: For no ſuch Ebb and Flow 

No rival Flood but Scheld and Elb can ſhaw. 


II. The Hundred of REYGATE, 


This Hundred borders on the Eaſt to Tanridge Hundred, 
South on the County of Suſſex, Weſt Darking and Copthorn, 
and on the North on the Hundred of Croydon. 

Gatton, antiently a conſiderable Town, now but a Village, 
yet a Borough, and Mention is made of ſundry Roman Coins 
dug here. A little lower is Reygate, i. e. according to our antient 
Language, the Courſe or Channel of a ſmall River; it ſtands in 
a * which runs a great Way Eaſtward, uſually called 

22 Hoimſ- 
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Holmſdale, probably from Holm Trees, which abound very 
much thro' all this Tract. The Inhabitants hereof, becauſe 
once or twice they defeated the plundering Danes, have this 
Rhyme in their Commendation : 


The Vale of Holmſdall 


Never wonne, ne never ſhall, 


REYGATE is a neat Market- Town; on the South Side of 
it is a Park full of little Groves, wherein the noble Earl of 
Nottingham, Baron of Effingham, &c. has his Seat; under 
this there is a wonderful Vault of arched Work, made of Free 
Stone, the ſame with that of the Hill itſelf, and hollowed with 
great Labour, 

In the Pariſh of Charlwood is a Bridge, called Kilman- Bridge, 
from a great Slaughter committed, on or near this Bridge, upon 
the Daniſh Plunderers, by the Inhabitants of this County 
and Sex, who fell upon the Army, and gave them an en- 
tire Defeat. 


12. The Hundred of T ANRIDGE. 


This Hundred is fituate on the Eaſtern Part of the County, 
borders on Kent, on the South Suſſex, on the Weſt the Hund- 
reds of Reygate and Croydon. There is no Market Town in 
this Hundred ; we prefer Blechingly in our Account of the 
Pariſhes as it was antiently a Borough Town. The old Ruins 
of the Caſtle is ſtill viſible, Near Gatton one of the Spring of 
the River /Jedway riſes, which by a ſmall Force might be 
turned into the Thames : It drives a Mill on the Weſt Side of 
Godſ/lone, near the Head. Here are ſome 'valuable Charities 
which perpetuate the Memory of the Danors. 

On the Top of an Hill, called Bottle, in this Hamlet, are 
the Remains of a Roman Camp, in the Road from Croydon 
to Kent, with an oblong, ſingle Rampart: Near which is a 
Spring in a Grove of Ewe Trees, in the Pariſh of VWartingbam, 
which flows in ſuch an extraordinary Manner at certain Times, 
that the Inhabitants had antiently an Opinion of its being 


ominous, * prognoſticating ſome notable Event ; for they fay it 
broke 
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broke out at King Charles the Second's Reſtoration, at the Be- 
ginning of the Plague in London, and the Revolution in 1688. 
Godf/tone, ſo called from the excellent Stone Quarries found 


in the Place. | 
Tanriage, now a ſmall Village, but once a conſiderable 


one, gave Name to the Hundred. From hence to Croydon, 


the Country is hilly and barren, full of Warrens, and the 
Air exceeding ſweet and wholeſome, 


13. The Hundred of WoKING. 


This Hundred lies on the Weſtern Side of the County, 
and is bounded on the Eaſt with the Hundreds of Emly 
Bridge and Copthorn, on the South with the Hundred of 
Blackheath and Godalming, on the Weſt with Part of Hampſbire 
and Berkſhire, and on the North with the Hundred of Chertſey - 
Has one Market-Town in it, viz. 


GUILDFORD, called by the Saxons Lulvepon. In the Saxon 


Times it was a royal Village, given by King Alfred in his laſt 
Will to his Nephew Zzhelwald; and Hiſtory informs us, that 
unparallel'd Inſtance of Inhumanity, Treachery, and Cruelty of 


Godwin Earl of Kent, on Alfred and his Men, was committed 


here. In the Year 1036, when Alfred, King Ethelred's Son, 
and Heir to the Crown of England, came out of Normandy 
to demand his Right, Godtbin received him with ſolemn Aſ- 
ſurances of Safety; "but + preſently treated him in ſuch Manner 
as was inconſiſtent with that Promiſe : For in the Dead of 
the Night he ſurprized the 600 Normans which were the 
Retinue of the royal Youth, and puniſhed them by a Deci- 
mation, not according to the antient Rules of War, by 
drawing out every tenth Man by Lot, and then killing him, 
but killing nine and left every tenth Man, and afterward 
re-tithed thoſe he had ſaved: And as to Alfred himſelf, he 
bound him, and delivered him to Harold the Dane, who firſt 
put out his Eyes, then confined him in Chains and Priſon till 
Grief ended his Days. 

There is a Houſe for the Kings, tho' much decayed, 
built in 1607: King Henry II. King John, and King Ed. III. 


ge- 
+ Cib/en's Cambden. 
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generally kept Chriſimas here. On the upper Side of the Town 
are the ruinous Walls of an old Caſtle which has been pretty 
large. The Town is now regular and well built, with Va- 
riety of fine ſpacious Inns (it being the London Road to Port/- 
mouth); à large Market and great Plenty of all the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life. There are three Churches in the three Pa- 
riſhes: The latter is new built, and very magnificent. The 
Market-day 'is Saturday, and Fairs on Good Friday, April 23, 
and Nov. 11. There is alſo a handſome Alms-houſe, liberally 
endowed. Several antient Families of the Nobility had their 
Riſe here ; and there are ſo many neat, ſpacious, and beanti- 
ful Seats of Gentlemen of Rank, that are fituated within a 
few Miles of it, (as tends greatly to the Pleaſure and Intereſt 
of this Town) of whoſe particular Beauties ſome Notice has 
been taken, and I could eaſily enlarge on the Agreeableneſs of 
others. Near Guildford is the Friery (upon the River Wey) 
adjoining to which was formerly a large Park, which for many 
Years paſt has been converted into Arable and Paſture Land ; 
and belongs to Lord Onflow. | 
About two Miles from Gu:/dford is Clandon, very pleaſantly 
ſituated on the Edge of Clanden Down; from whence is a 
good Proſpect into ſeveral Counties: It is well ſhaded 
with Wood, ſupplied with good Water, and many uſeful and 
agrecable Improvements, ſince in the Poſſeſſion of the noble 
Family of the Onflows. Alſo Lotheſiey, a Seat of the antient 
Family of the Moors, a large Houſe, and ſtands in the Mid- 
dle of a fine Park, well ſtocked with Deer; the Ground here- 
about is remarkable for producing fine red A Wheat, eſteem- 
ed equal to any in Suſſex. 

Woking, formerly a Market 1 in this Hundred, and 
probably a Place of great Note, from giving the Name to the 
Hundred. Here are two Fairs, one on Mhitſun Tueſday, the 
other on Sept. 12. 

Sutton Place, a Manor-Houſe, and noble Goat, built of 
Brick, with a ſtately Gatehouſe and high Tower, having a 
Turret at cach Angle, erected by Sir Richard Weſton. This 
Knight deſerves particular Mention on theſe Accounts, 
wiz, That he conveyed the Water of the River of 
Stoke by Guildford to his Manor of Sutton; that he was the 

firſt 


8 1 
firſt that brought the planting of Clover-Graſs, which has 
of late been improved to much Advantage, in England, out 
of Flanders ; alſo, for the Contrivance of Locks, Turnpikes, 
and Tumbling Bays for Rivers; that the new River was firſt 
contrived by him, for he began it in 1650, but did not live 
to finiſh it; and is buried at Guildford. In the Neighbour- 
hood is Ockham, where William de Ockham, that great Phi- 
loſopher, was born, and had his Name from the Place; of 
whom might be added, his Zeal and Ingenuity in oppoſing 
the ſecular Power of the Pope has rendered him famous in 
Hiſtory. | 

Ripley, in the high Road from Londm to Portſmouth, eight 
Miles from Guildford, in the Road to which is an Appea- 
rance of the old Roman Way. The Street conſiſts chiefly of 
commodious Inns; ſtands very pleaſant and in a good 
ſporting Country. | 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
SUSSEX 


Dex DJACENT to Surrey lies Suthſex, called by the 
D» ES Saxons SuSpex, now Suſſex, or the County of the 
255 South Saxons, antiently the Seat of the Regn : 
It lies all to the South, on the Britiſpb Ocean, of 
an oblong Form, extending in Length about 60 
Miles, and in Breadth about 20; includes in it one City 
and See, 17 Market Towns, and 312 Pariſhes ; but has very 
few good Ports, the Coaſt being dangerous on Account of 
Shelves, Rocks, and Sands, in ſome Parts, which occaſions 
a very boiſterous Sea. About the Middle of this County, ex- 
tending from Eaſt to Weſt, are very fine green Downs, uſual- 
ly called the South Downs; which, conſiſting of a fat chalky 
Soil, are very fertile: The Sides of thoſe Hills and Vales, 
chequered with fine Meadows, Paſture, Corn Fields, and 
Groves, make a very agreeable Proſpect: The more Nor- 
thermoſt Part much ſhaded with Wood, and formerly richly 
furniſhed with Oak, Beech, and other Timber. There are 
alſo many pleaſant Rivers on the North Side, but ſoon 
bend their Courſe to the Sea, The County was formerly 
noted for Iron Mines and Furnaces, as likewiſe Glaſs-houſes: 
There are now ſeveral Iron Furnaces and F orges in the Eaſt- 
ern Part of the County, but no Remains of the Glaſs Ma- 
nufacture. And there are ſome Powder-Mills in that Part of 
Suſſex near Battel, famous all over England for the ſuperior 
Goodneſs of that Commodity, 
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The whole County, with Reſpect to its civil Partition, is 
divided into ſix Parts, which are called Rapes, viz. 


1. CHIcHEST ER. 4. LEWIS. 
2. AkUN DEL. 5. PEVENSEx. 
3. BRAM EBER. 6. HAs TIN GS. 


Theſe are ſubdivided into Hundreds; but as that is not materi- 
al to our Purpoſe, we ſhall only deſcribe it according to the 
Rapes. Anciently theſe had each a Caſtle, a River, and Fo- 
reſt of their own, but Time has made great Alterations in ſome 
Reſpett, 


I. CHICHESTER Rape. 


On the Weſtern Side of the County, divided from Emfworth 
in Hants by a ſmall Creek of the Sea, meeting a little River 
on the North, over which is a Stone Bridge, about three Miles 
diſtant, is Beſſenbam, commonly called Boſsham, environed with 
the Sea on one Side, and woody Lands on the other. An Arm of 
the Sea is navigable to this Place for Ships of conſiderable Burthen, 
ſo that of late Years there has been a ſmall Key for the Conve- 
nience of Merchants, and very conſiderable Quantities of Wheat 
Flour and Malt are ſhipped from hence. Many Fiſhermen re- 
ſide here. It was formerly a Place of conſiderable Note, and 
the Inhabitants, by ancient Grant or Cuſtom, have the Privi 
lege of vending Fiſh, &c. at any Market, Toll-free. 

Between the River, or Creek, coming up to B/*ham, and 
that Arm of the Sea leading up to Emfworth, is a ſmall Iſland, 
called Thorney, but a very fruitful one, fordable at low Water 
to Emfworth ; it has one Pariſh Church. 

Chicheſter, in Britiſh Caercei, in Saxon Ciffanceapten, or 
City of Ciſſa, the ſecond King of this Province, who built it, 
ſtands in a Plain near the ſame Arm of the Sea; a very neat, 
but ſmall City, and walled about in a circular Form, in which 
are four Gates, opening to the four principal Streets, vz. Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South, meeting in the Centre where the 
Market is kept, and for the Convenience of which Biſhop Ro- 

Þ bert 
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bert Read built a fine Stone Piazza, called in general the Croſs; 
but as this once beautiful Fabrick was greatly impaired by Age, 
it was a few Years ſince repaired, and nearly reſtored to the 
origmal Workmanſhip, at the Expence of his late Grace the 
Duke of Richmond, the worthy Patron of this City. | 

Hiſtory informs us, that in the Reign of William the Firſt, 
it was ordained, that Biſhops Sees ſhould be tranſlated out of 
little Towns to Places of more Note and Reſort ; this City was 
then honoured with a Biſhop's Reſidence, which was before at 
Selſey, ſince which Time it has greatly flouriſhed, and probably 
would much more, had not the Haven been too far off, and leſs 
commodious. Biſhop Ralph, aſſiſted by the Liberality of King 
Henry the Firſt, built the Cathedral, denominated St. Peter the 
Great. 

All the Space, or Quarter, between the Weſt and South 
Gates, is taken up with the Church, Biſhop's Palace, Dean and 
Prebendaries Houſes : The Church itſelf is not large, but very 
neat, with a high Stone Spire, of an octagonal Form, eſteem- 
ed a complete Piece of Architecture. On the South Part of 
the Church, a Place uſually called the King's, is the Hiſtory of 
its Foundation, curiouſly painted, and all the Pictures of the 
Eings of England, and on the other Side, of all the Biſhops of 
Seljey and Chiche/ter ; within theſe few Years new clean'd and 
beautified, the Choir greatly decorated, and the carv'd Work 


5 richly gilt. Beſide this and the high Place on the Weſtern, 


and Subdeanery on the North, appropriated to divine Service, 
there is at the North Eaſt Corner a commodious Library, ele- 
gantly fitted up, principally at the Expence of the Biſhop, 
Dean, and Chapter, and furniſhed in good Part by Subſcrip- 
tion; under which is the ſpacious Vault, built at the Expence 
of, and a little before the Deceaſe of the late Duke of Rich- 
md, into which the Remains of his illuſtrious Predeceflor and 
Children were removed, where he himſelf was interred, and 
his noble Conſort not long ſince. The Tower, ſtanding on the 
North Side of the Church, is ſaid to be built by R. Riman.— 
There are beſides this ſix other Churches, five of them within 
the Walls, viz. St. Peter the Leſs, St. Andrew, St. Martin, All 
Saints, St. Olave, and St. Pancroſs, without the Eaſt Gate; the 
laſt of which being demoliſhed ever ſince the civil Wars, was 

re- 


of SUSSEX. " 
rebuilt within theſe few Years, chiefly at the Expence of the 
truly honourable and pious Counteſs Dowager of Derby. 

Here is a ſmall Stream, ſometimes cata the River Lavant, 
nearly encompaſſes the City, but is oftentimes dry; it runs in 
the Trench juſt without the City Wall, of which Hiſtory gives 
this Account: Ciſſa, the youngeſt Son, ſucceeding his Father, 
who was the firſt King of the South Saxons, was an unactive 
and fluggiſh Prince, and therefore to ſecure his Peace and Eaſe, 
became a voluntary Tributary to Cherdyte, King of the Vet 
Saxons, who had taken on him the Wars with the Britons ; 
however Ciſſa was not altogether idle, but ſpent his Time and 
Treaſure in building Chicbęſter, and nan it by a Wall and 
Trench round it. 

As to the Trade and Manufactures of this City, great 
Quantities of Corn and Flour are exported from hence by ſeveral 
conſiderable Merchants, and the Market is not only ſupplied 
with Corn in great Plenty, but with Numbers of fat Beaſts, 
which chiefly ſupply the generally great Demand at Portſmouth. 
It is well furniſhed with Poultry, and with Fiſh in great Per- 
fection and Plenty, according to the Seaſon, not only ſupply- 
ing the Inhabitants, but furniſhing Higlers, who carry them a 
conſiderable Diſtance; and the Lobfters, particularly in this Parts 
eſteemed the fineſt in England, and great Quantities of them 
and Prawns are brought up weekly by the Carriers to London. 

The Market here for Corn is on Saturday; (chiefly fold by 
Sample) for Things in general, Wedneſday and Saturday; for Fiſh, 
Tueſday, Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday; but for fat Beaſts, 
&c, every other J/edneſday. The Fairs are, April 23, called 
St. George's Fair; Whitſun- Monday; St. Fames's, July 25; Mi- 
chaelmas Day, O. S. and the 19th of October, called Slow Fair. 

The London Road leading to this City is now made very good 
by a Turnpike, which contributes much to the Advantage of 
the City. 

A little Mile to the North is the Appearance of a Roman 
Camp, the Figure of it an oblong Square, lies on à flat {month 
Plain, much reſorted. More North about two Miles is Roc#'s 
Hill, upon which is ſtill to be ſeen an old Camp; the Form is 
circular, from which it may be gathered it was not Roman but 
Daniſh.* XE 2 In 
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In the Neighbourhood of Chiche/ter are alſo ſeveral Houſes 
of the Nobility, ſo advantageouſly ſituated as to afford a moſt 
delightful and entertaining Proſpect of Land and Sea. About 
10 Miles North is Up-Par#, ſo called from the high Ground 
and Park encloſing it, the Seat of the late Earl of Tankerville, 
now greatly improved by Buildings, and is the Reſidence of the 
Hon. Sir Matthew Fetberſton Haugh. Somewhat bearing to the 
Weſt, about two Miles, is Watergate, the preſent Seat of John 
Page, Eſq; Member of Parliament for Chiche/ter ; and conti- 
guous to this to the Weſt is Stanſted, late the Seat of the Earl 
of Scarborough, now of the Hon. James Lumley, Eſq; remark- 
able for the magnificent Houſe, the Pleaſantneſs of the Park 
and. Vila, On the other Side Chiche/ier, three Miles Eaſt, is 
Goodwood, the ancient Seat of his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, moſt noted at preſent for a grand Pleaſure-Houſe, erected 
on an Eminence in the Park, called Carney Seat: Adjacent to 
it is Halnaker, the Seat of the late Earl of Darby, by Marriage 
of the Daughter and ſole Heir of William Morley, Eg; ; 

Ten Miles North of Chiche/ter is Midhur/?, in the Road for 
London, a Market and a Borough Town; but what is moſt re- 
markable is Cowdery, adjoining to it, an ancient and noble Seat, 
belonging to Viſcount Montacute. Here is a ſmall Rivulet from 
the River Arun that runs through it. 

South of Chiche/ter about ſeven Miles is Selſey, a Peninſula, 
or Spot of Land, encompaſſed on all Sides but the Weſt, where 
is a ſmall Neck of Land: It is eſteemed a very fruitful and 
healthful Iſland, from whence alſo are brought great Quantities 
of Lobſters, Prawns, and other Fiſh. 

The Coaſt leads by Felpham Climping, &c. to Little Hamp- 
ton, a ſmall Port, expoſed to a bleak Sea; for the Safety of 
Veſſels coming in to load Corn, Timber, Sc. there is a ſmall 
Pier; and here Chiche/ter joins 


2. ARUNDEL Rape. 


The River Arun, which riſes in St. Eeonard's Foreſt, comes 
by Amberly, and empties itſelf into the Sea hereabout ; three 
Miles North of which is Arundel, where was once a good Har- 
bout, and Veſtels of conſiderable Burthen could come up to its 

but 
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but many Years ſince ruined by vaſt Sand Banks thrown up by 
the Sea: The River is ſtill of great Uſe, not only to the Inha- 
bitants, but as the River (over which is a Stone arched Bridge 
at Arundel) admits of Barges to paſs ſeveral Miles up the Coun- 
try. The Town is ſituated on the Side of a Hill; on an Emi- 
nence contiguous is the Seat of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
The Town is a Borough. The Market is on Thurſday. The 
Fairs May 3, Auguſt 10, September 14, and December 6. 

The ancient Stanes Street Cauſey, in ſome Places 10, in o- 
thers ſeven Yards broad, comes to this 1 out of Surrey, 

by Billinghurſt. 

Petworth, a ſmall Market Town, about 10 Miles North of 
Arundel, near which is the Seat of that very ancient noble Fa- 
mily of William de Percy, and of the late Charles Duke of So- 
merſet, whoſe Courage and Zeal for the Proteſtant Religion in 
refuſing to introduce the Pope's Nuncio in the Reign of King 
James II. will ever be recorded to his Honour: To him this 
Seat owes the noble Improvements it has received, as well in 
Building as other ſuitable O.. at preſent the Seat of the 
Lord Egremont. 

In the Road from Petworth to Arundel is Amberly, a pleaſant 
Country Village, but lies very low. And Eaſt of Arundel, Eaſt 
and MWaſt Angmoring, are bordering upon the Engliſb Channel. 

Billingburſt, a large Pariſh, Gtuate on the River Arun, not 
far from its Riſe. | 

Mitchelgrove, the Seat of Sir John Shelly. 

Parham, the Seat of Cecil Biſhop, lies near Arundel, but af- 
fords nothing very remarkable. 


3. BRAMBER Rape. 


Bramber, from whence it takes its Name, is a ſmall Village, 
or little Street, at the Extremity of its River, which leads down 
to New Shoreham, and there empties itſelf. It is remarkable as 
one of the ſmalleſt Boroughs in England, made one by Edward 
the Firſt: The Buildings belonging n to one Perſon, 
his Friends are uſually elected. 

Steyning, adjoining to it, is a ſmall Market n but boaſts 


of great Antiquity. Cambden ſays, in his Time it was a Place 
of 
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of conſiderable Note, more eſpecially for the Market, where 
great Numbers of fat and lean Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, &c. were 
conſtantly brought and fold : Their Market Day is Friday, and 
their Fairs the 29th of May, September 8, and September 29, 
which laſt is flill a conſiderable one, for Cattle, Seed, Wheat, 
and for Traders; it alſo is a Borough, though very few good 
Houſes in it. Here is alſo an antient free Grammar School, 
the Maſter of which is obliged to teach all the Boys of the 
Town gratis. There is alſo a fine Spring ifluing from a Hill a. 
bout half a Mile diſtant that drives two Mills, and plentifully 
ſupplies the Town with Water, and is ſurrounded with very 
good Land Tor a great Number of Acres together. The Downs 
are very good for Paſture upon the Hills. About four Miles 
diſtant is a good four Mile Courſe. The Air is eſteemed very 
wholſome, and People live to a great Age. It is remarkable 
alſo as a Thorough-fare from Lewes, Brighthelmſtone, and Sho- 
ram, to Petworth, Midhurſt, &c. all Weſtward. 

About four or five Miles over the Hill on the Sea Coaſt is 
Terring, reckoned among the Market Towns, there being a 
ſmall Market on Saturdays. Near it is a Hamlet, or 28 
called 

Salvington, rendered more famous than by any Thing in the 
Town itſelf, for the Birth of that moſt diſtinguiſhed Perſon 
John Selden, Eſq; whom Grotius calls the Glory of the Engiiſb 
Nation. 

Findon, to the Weſt of Steyning, a large Pariſh, and has a 

remarkable fine Down and Warren. 
Broadwater, over the Hill, in the Road from Arundel to Shoreham, 
has nothing remarkable, but that in the Church there are ſome 
antient odd Inſcriptions; near which is Ciſsbury, encompaſſed 
with a military Fortification, and Bank rudely caſt up. 

We now paſs to Shoreham, in the Road to which from Arun- 
del, unleſs you go round by Steyning, you paſs a River or Ferry, 
which, by Reaſon of the Shifting of the Sands, &c. is eſteemed 
very dangerous to ride over, even at low Water; to ferry over 
at high Water, or ride round by Steyning, Which is about four 
Miles Difference at low Water, is counted moſt cligible. | 

Old Shoreham, on the oppoſite Shore, is very much decayed, 
and New Shoreham being more conveniently ſituated nearer the 


Mouth 
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Mouth of the Harbour, is much increaſed. Hiſtory ſays this 
was once a fine Port, and the Creek of the Sea ran up, and 
was navigable to 

Bramber. But many Years fince the Sea waſhed up ſuch Heaps 
of Sand, in the Mouth or Entrance of the Harbour, as prove 
a great Obſtruction to Ships going in or out, and great Leſſen- 
ing to the Trade of this Place; though now it is the Reſidence 
of ſome Merchants, Captains of Ships, Sc. and from the Con- 
venience of Timber, &c. from the ſpacious Wild of Suffex, 
great Numbers of Ships, Sloops, and Veſſels, ſome of pretty 
conſiderable Burthen, are built here, This is alſo a Borough, 
and the Market is on Saturday, and Fair on St. James's Day; 
it is governed by two Bailiffs, a Collector, and * Officers of 
the Cuſtoms. 

Horſham, about 10 Miles diſtant, is a large Borough, a Place 
of conſiderable Note, and the County- Town, where the Goal 
is kept, and the Aſſize held once in two Years. The Market is 
on Saturday. The Fairs on Midſummer Day, and Novemb. 19. 
It is governed by two Bailiffs. 

Here is a Quarry of very good Stone, either for Tiling or 
Flooring; and the Market is noted for Plenty of Poultry. 

St. Leonard's Foreſt is in this Rape, and Offingham near it, 
the Lordſhip and Seat of the Lord de la Ware. 

Newhaven, at the Mouth of the Ouze near Seaford, is a ſmall 
but populous Town, with a convenient, though little Harbour, 

made fo by a large Pier, from, whence Coals, Deals, &c. are 
carried to Lewes, which is eight Miles up the River, and here 
they load Corn, Timber, Tar, &c. Some ſmall Veſſels are alſo 
built here, but the Port being much choaked with Sand, will 
not admit of large Veſſels. 

Adjoining to this Haven, are very high Chalk Cliffs; and 
on the Hills above are found a great Variety of curious Foffils, 
among which is a great Quantity of tranſparent Spar, clear as 
Chryſtal, which lies in the Earth in the Form of a Star, irradi- 
ating each Way like Rays from a Centre. 

Another Thing remarkable here is a conſiderable Quantity 
of that Shell-like Foſſil, which at the Iron Furnaces is called 
Peaſy grey, and is generally found near thoſe Places where Iron 
Ore abounds, though there has not yet been any ſuch Ore dif. 

covered 
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covered in this Place; but of this Foſſil we ſhall have Occaſion 
to take more Notice in another Part of this County. 

In this Haven, on the Coaſt from hence to New Shoreham, are 

f found great Quantities of what the People there call Strumbols : 
| It is black and heavy, of a bituminous Quality, and burns very 
well; it ſerves the poor People for Fuel, and very happily they 
are ſupplied with this, where Wood is very Wie. 

Various Conjectures are made concerning it; the moſt proba- 
ble Opinion is, that it is waſhed off from large Quantities which 
grow at the Bottom of the Sea in thoſe Parts: It is very re- 
markable, that we obſerve nothing of this Kind in any other ark 
of the Coaſt between this and»the Land's End. 

The Smell of it at firſt lighting is ſomewhat offenſive, but 
otherwiſe a beneficial Production. 

"Seaford, between New- Haven and Beachy-head, is in the Li- 
berty of the Cinque Ports, and though but a ſmall Fiſhing-Town, 
is built with Stone and Slate, defended by a convenient Fort; 
incorporated by Henry VIII. by the Stile of Bailiffs, Jurats, 
and Commonalty : It has ſuffered much by the Depredations 
of foreign Enemies; in 1560 it was attacked by the French, but 
they were repulſed by Sir Nich. Pelham. The Place is famous 

for thoſe delicious Birds called heat Ears. Here is alſo a Cha- 
rity School. | 
i Near this is EH Grinſtead, once a conſiderable Town, giv- 
1 ing Name to the Hundred, but now is fitly called EA Grin- 
| flead the Leſs, to diftinguiſh it from the Market Town of that 
Name in this County.- 


= | 4. The Rape of LEWES, 


Which is bounded on the Eaſt by the Rape of Pevenſey, on 
the South by the Engliſb Channel, on the Weſt by the Rape of 
| Bramber, and on the North by the County of Surrey, has firſt 

Brigbthelmſton, about eight Miles from Lewes, is a large Sea- 
Port Town and Bay, with good Anchorage, between Shoreham and 
Newhaven : It is a populous Town, chiefly inhabited by Fiſher- 


| men, who go from hence to Yarmouth Fiſhing-Fair, on the Nor- 
folk Coaſt, and are employed by Merchants to catch Herrings, 
and as they nave great Numbers of Smacks, _ catch Fiſh of 

dif- 
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| Iifferent Kinds, in their Seaſon, for the Supply of ſeveral Mar- 
kets. There have been ſeveral Attempts made upon this Place 
by the French, but it ſtanding low and ſnug, ſcreen'd it from 
receiving any very conſiderable Damage z the greateſt Injury 
has been by the Breaking-in of the Sea, ſo that conſiderable 
Expence has been neceſſary to ſecure it from Inundation. And 
ſome conjecture there was an Engagement near it formerly, 
from the Number of Mens Bones dug up here. (King Charles 
II. made his Eſcape hence to France.) There are ſome Port- 
Holes in the Wall facing the Sea for Cannon, but nothing of 
any Conſequence. The Situation is exceeding pleaſant, Near 
it are pleaſant Paſtures, ſpacious and fruitful Corn-Fields, ſur- 
rounded, except on the Sea- Side, with fine Downs, where great 
Flocks of Sheep are fed, and whoſe Wool is little inferior in 
Fineneſs, even to that of Lempſler. 

Here is a Market, affording all the Neceſſaries of Life; and 
within theſe few Years this has been a Place of prodigious Reſort 
for Nobility and Gentry, manyevencoming from London, to drink 
Salt-Water, or to bathe, (for which there is lately a conveni- 
ent Place) or to regale on Fiſh in its Seaſon and Perfection, or 
range the Hills, which afford a moſt agreeable Proſpect, and 
participate the Benefit of that much eſteemed Air. 

There is a Tradition in Queen Elizabeth's Reign, that ſhe 
thought this Place worthy her great Regard, and built four 
Gates, and a Town-hall, with Free- Stone; alſo a ſtrong Edi- 
fice for a Market-houſe, in a circular Form: The Hall is a- 
bout fifty Feet broad, and under it is a Dungeon; the Walls are 
of great Thickneſs, with ſeveral arched Rooms, where the Ma- 
gazines were kept: Before it, next the Sea, is a Place called 
the Gun-Garden, for mounting Cannon, but Time, and ſeveral 

Inundations from the Sea, have demoliſhed the greater Part, 
and Hiſtory mentions it as a Town and Harbour in the Time 
of Julius Ceſar. | 

. Lewes, one of the chief Towns of this County for b 
Populouſneſs, and fine Building, is ſituated upon a riſing Ground, 
and is by ſome thought to take its Name from Leppa, which 
ſignifies Paſtures; famous for a bloody Battle near it, where 
King Henry III. was defeated, and taken Priſoner by the Ba- 
tons. It ftands in an open Champain Country, on the Edge 

| | 2 | 
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of the moſt delight ul South Downs. It is an antient Borough 
by. Preſcription, by the'Stile of Conſtables and Inhabitants. It 
has ſent Burgeſſes to Parliament ever ſince Edward I. It has 
fix Pariſhes; each their Churches. It has two handſome streets, 
beſides large Suburbs. It is a Place of good Trade; the Ri- 
ver Ouze runs through it, which brings Goods in Boats and 
Barges from New Haven. On this River are ſeveral Iron- 
Works, where are caſt Cannon for Merchant Ships, beſide o- 
ther uſeful Works of that Kind. 

A Charity-School was opened here in 171 I, where twenty 
Boys are taught and maintained, at the Expence of a private 
Gentleman, and ſince that an Addition of eight more, at the 
Expence of other Gentlemen. 

| Here are Horſe-Races for the King's Plate of 1001. 

The Roads on the North-Eaſt Part, leading to London, have 
been deep and dirty, but are lately greatly repaired, a Turnpike 
being erected for that Purpoſe: The neighbouring Parifhes till 
have miry Roads; but then it is eſteemed the richeſt Soil of 
any in that Part of England. 

The Gentlemens Seats round about it conſiſt chiefly of the 
Hon. Families of the Pelhams, Gages, Shelly, and other Gen- 
tlemen, wh ole Gardens are contiguous to each other, though 
they lie up and down Hills in a Kind of romantic Form. 

From a Wind-mill near this Town is a Proſpect of fo large 
an Extent as is hardly to be equalled in Europe; it takes in the 
Sea for 30 Miles Weſt, and an uninterrupted View of Pan/ied 
Downs, which is full 40 Miles. 

Between this Town and the Sea is the beſt Winter-Game 
that can be for a Gun, and ſeveral Gentlemen keep Packs of 
Dogs; but the Hills are fo ſteep, that it is extremely dangerous 
to follow them, though their Horſes will naturally run down 4 
Precipice ſafely, with a bold and ſkilful Rider. 

On the Eaſt Side of this Town there has been a Camp, 
and it had formerly a Wall, of which little remains, with a 
Caſtle long fince demoliſhed: The Part remaining affords a de- 
light ful Proſpect, and the Hill on which it ſtands is cultivated 
wich Gardens, abounding with Variety of curious Flowers and 
Plants, with a pleaſant winding Walk from the Bottom to the 
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The Timber in this Part of the County is exceeding large; 
the Trees are ſometimes drawn to Maidſtone, and other Places 
on the Medway, on a Sort of Carriage call'd a Tug, drawn by 
20 Oxen a little Way, and then left there for other Tugs to 
draw it on; ſo that a Tree is ſometimes two or three Vears in 
drawing to Chatham; becauſe after the Rains ſet in, it ſtirs no 
more that Vear, and ſometimes a whole Summer does not diy 
the Roads enough to make them paſſable. 

It is pretty cheap living here, the Market being plentifully 
ſupplied. The Market is on Saturday, and the Fairs April 23s 
IWhitſun-Tueſday, and St. Matthew's Day. 

 Aldrington, near Lewes, ſuppoſed by cur Antiquarians to be 

the old Portys Adurni, was once a conſiderable Villa and Port, 
but the Entrance is now choaked up with Heaps of Sand. 
The ſmall Remains of the Villa is called Portſſade. 
Hove, or How, has undergone the ſame Fate. 


%. 


5. PEVENSEY Rape, 


This Rape is bounded on the Eaſt with the Rape of Haſlings, 
on the South with the Engliþb Channel, on the Weſt with the 
Rape of Lewes, and on the North with Part of Kent. 

 £Eaftborne, or Eborne, is found in ſome Hiſtories as a Market 
Town, but we do not find it to be ſo now. It lies under the 
Promontory ſo famous for the Loſs of Ships, called Beachy- 
head, in which are ſeveral Caverns, like Vaults, made by the 
the Sea, The TReIgNE of theſe famous Cliffs is about 500 Feet. 

MJ Be- 


+ Hereabout is the chief Place of catching Yheat- Ears, of which 
we may obſerve, that theſe very extraordinary Birds, which are ſup- 
Poſed to come over from France at the Time of Wheat Harveſt, 
Which is the Reaſon of their being ſo called, are reckoned the high- 
eſt and moſt delicious eating of che Bird- Kind, and are ſo fat and 
tender, that they cannot be carried far, or kept long in their Feathers, 
for which Reaſon they are potted in large Quantities, and jent to 
many public Places; and though no bigger than a Sparrow are fold 
at 15. bd. or 2s, per Dozen. The Manner of catching them is this; they 
cut a Turf about a Foot long, and half a Foot wide, and turn the Turf, 
to cover the Hole in which they put a Snare of © orte- hair; and as the 
Bird is remarkably ſhy and timorous, at the Appearance of a dark 
Cloud, it will run immediately into thoſe Traps, where they meet their 
Fate. Between Eaſtbourne, Lewes, &c. you may obſerve thoſe Traps 

at 
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- Between this and Pevenſey Haven is a large Point of Land, 
called Langney- Point, which extends near three Miles in Length, 
and two in Depth, not many Years ſince left by the Sea, and 
it is obſerved that it is left more and more, Hiſtory informs 
us, that on this Coaſt, as well as in that of Kent, great Altera. 
tions have been made, by the Sea overflowing ſome, and quite 
leaving other Parts, 

Pevenſey, commonly called Pemſey. This Town is ſituated 
in a very large extenſive Plain, called Pemſey Marſh, remark- 
able for the great Number of Cattle conſtantly fed there. In 
this Place is likewiſe a Caſtle, whoſe Walls include, perhaps, 
the largeſt Area of any in England, it being no leſs than nine 
Acres. 

Pemſey Marſh is (next to Rumney) the moſt famous in Eng- 
land for the fineſt Breed and Paſturage of horned Cattle, and 
is about eight Miles long, and four over, at a Mean. 

We apprehend this was once a conſiderable Place and Port, 
as it is mentioned to be ravaged by Godwin, Earl of Kent, of 
Shipping, and its chief Place, as giving Name to the Rape; is 
now acceſſible only by ſmall Boats, which crowd up a little Rill 
to it. Much of political Hiſtory might be inſerted, but nothing 
more to our er 


6. The Rape of HASTINGS. 


This Rape lies on the Eaſt Side of the County, and on the 
Eaſt Side of the Rape is encompaſſed with the Sea, as it is alſoon 
the South; the Weſt Side borders on the Rape of Pevenſey. 

Battle, ſo called from that decifive Battle fought on, or near 
the Place, between King Harold and JW; liam the Norman, 
wherein the Battle was maintained with great Reſolution and 
Bravery on both Sides, but unfortunately King Harold was ſhot 
through the Head, which diſpirited the Engh/h, and they fled. 
Hiſtorians ſay, that not leſs than 60,000 were lain in that Bat- 

tle 


at the Sides of the Hills, ſome Hundreds in Te Rows, and 
ſometimes the Quantity taken is ſo large, that one Shepherd ſhall get 
thirty or 40 Dozen in a Day. Any Stranger paſſing by, obſervin 
Bird in the Trap, it is cuſtomary, if he take it out, to leave a Ha f 
penny. The Time of their Remigration is ſoon after Harveſt, but 
Whither they go, has not been particularly obſerved, 
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tle. The victorious Norman, to make ſome Atonement for that 
Effuſion of Blood, erected an Abbey on the fame Ground, call» 
ed Battle- Abbey, and placed in it a Convent of Benedifing 
Monks, to pray for the Souls of the Slain. Thus at once, 
from the Magnificence of the Building, erected (4s it was then 
thought) a Monument of his Glory and Piety: About the Ab- 
bey, Houſes was ſoon after built, and are fince increaſed to 2 
conſiderable Town. 

Contiguous to the Town is a Place, which after a Shower 
the Drain of Water is tinged red, like Blood, which ſome have 
imagined a Memorial of God's Diſpleaſure; but its being a 
loomy Soil, which has a Mixture of red Earth, muſt be aſſign- 
ed as the true Reaſon of this Phænomenon. | 
It is very remarkable for the ſuperior Excellence“ of Gun- 
powder made here. Its Market is on Thurſday. 

Haſtings is the chief Town of this Rape, which takes its 
Name from it; it is one of the Cinque Ports, and ſends Mem- 
bers to Parliament; by Charter it is exempt from Toll, and holds 
Courts of Judicature. It is an incorporated Town, has hand- 


ſome Houſes, a Cuſtom-houſe, and Officers reſident in it; has 


been a good Harbour, but frequent Storms have done it ſuch 
conſiderable Damage, that, notwithſtanding great Expence, it 
is ſtill but an indifferent one. The Markets here are on Medneſ- 
days and Saturdays, and the Fairs are Tueſday and Wedneſday in 
Whitſun Week, and the 23d and 24th of November. 
| Here we may mention Rother River; riſing in Pevenſey Rape 
it paſſeth through Haſlings Rape to the Sea, above 30 Miles, 
having divers Rivulets of great Utility, and Plenty of Carp. 
Rye, or Rhye, one of the antient Towns on the Edge of 
this County towards Kent, is a fair, well-built Town, pleaſant- 
| ly fituated on the North Side of a Hill, which affords a delight- 
ful Proſpect towards the Sea, fortified and walled about, and 
is called an Appendage to the Cingue Port of Haſtings. It is 
a populous Town, and a Port, once the moſt conſiderable from 
Dover to Portſmouth, but of late is ſo choaked up with Sands, 
that the ſmalleſt Veſſels can ſcarce enter it, as King George the 


Firſt found when forced in here by a Storm, on his Return 
from Holland, The Town is waſhed on two Sides by the Tide, 


and 
* Magna Britannia, Quarto Edit. p- 498. 
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on the Eaſt by the River Rother, and is thereby a Sort of Pe- 
ninſula. On that Branch of the Tide which is on the South- 
Side, called Tillingbam-Mater, there was formerly a Ferry, now 
a Bridge, much more convenient. | 

The Town is a Corporation by Preſcription. Its Trade is 
in Hops, Wool, Timber, Kettles, Cannon, and Chimney- 
Backs, which are caſt at the Iron- Works at Za#ely, four Miles 
to the North-Weſt, and at Breed, five Miles to the South- 
Weſt, in which Trade they are reckoned very conſiderable, 

The Mackerel and Herrings taken here, in their Scaſon, are 
eſteemed the beſt in their Kind; all the reſt of the Year they 
trowl for Soles, Plaiſe, Turbits, Brills, c. There is a ſmall 
Settlement of French Refugees here, who have a Miniſter of 
their own ; and here is a large Storchouſe, formerly a Church, 
that belonged to a Monaſtery. * A conſiderable Part of the 
Harbour has been gained from the Sea, and turned into arable 
Land. Here is alſo a free Grammar School, atid a well regu- 
lated Charity-School. The Church is one of the largeſt Pa- 
riſh Churches in England, lately much repaired and beautif-d. 
The Markets are on H/24n-/days and nn. and the Fairs 
on Whitſun-Meonday, and Auguſt 10. 

Winchelſea, which ſignifies a watery Place, is ſeated at the Cor- 
ner of this County. It was built in the Time of King Ed- 
2vard the Firſt, when an antient Town of the ſame Name was 
ſwallowed up by the Sea, in a terrible Tempeſt in 1250, at 
which Time the Surface of the Earth, both here and on the 
Kentiſh Shore, was much altered: It was then encompaſled 
with a Rampart, and afterwards a ſtrong Wall, but it ne 
ſooner began to flouriſh than it was ſacked by the French and 
Spaniards ; and being left by the Sea, it decayed very ſuddenly. 
Nor was the new Town quite finiſhed, before the Sea left it, 
ſo that it muſt be bad for Trade, which is the too al 
Complaint. 

There are fome Remains of the Stone-Gates, old halte, 
and ruinous Materials, of ancient Structure, and of two 
Churches formerly, now only the Chancel of one for divine 
Service. | 


Thie 
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This Town was incorporated when Rye was, and its Mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and Fair on the 3d of May. 
Saleſcomb. This Town is remarkable only for its mineral 
Waters, which are of the ſame Nature with thoſe of Tunbridge, 
and as ſtrongly impregnated, 


We ſhall conclude the Natural Hiſtory of this County with 
obſerving, that in many of the Eaſtern Parts are found very 
conſiderable Iron Mines, or Beds of Ore, of which they reck- 
on three Sorts z one very hard and dark-coloured ; another of 
a much finer Grain and lighter coloured, and ſomewhat ſofter, 
pretty much reſembling common Hone, when rubed very ſmooth, 
and like them will ſet a fine Edge to a Penknife. There is a 
third Sort between both theſe, which is often mixed with the firſt 
for making the harder Sort of Iron; and a ſmall Quantity of the 
ſecond or beit Sort is uſed to foften and meliorate the Metal. 
The Proportion is one Part of the beſt to fix of the common hard 
Ore. ] his they put by Baſket-fulls into the Smelting-Furnace, 
with large Quantities of Charcoal, in order to promote the Fu- 
ſion, or Separation of the Metal from the Ore: And to do this 
ſtill more effectually and perfectly, they mix a certain Foſſil 
with it, which they call Peah-Grey. This likewiſe is of two 
or three different Kinds, ſome of which is more proper for that 
Purpoſe than others: But what is moſt temarkable in this Sub- 
ſtance, is, that it conſiſts almoſt wholly of ſmall Shells, like 
thoſe of the Pulver-Kind, and plainly enough grow in the 
Earth; for though they appear of the Conſiſtence of common 
Shells, yet are they nothing more than the ſaline Particles of 
the Earth running into thoſe Forms“; and what is {till more ex- 
traordinary, this Foſſil is ſcarcely ever found but where the Iron 
Ore abounds, and ſeem, therefore, evidently deſigned to anſwer 
the above-mentioned Purpoſe. 

The Iron Ore of Suſſex is very different from what is found 
in other Parts of England, as to its external Form, which is 


here nothing more than in the F orm of a common Quarry of 
Stone; 


* See what we have formerly ablerved * this Head at Page 74. 
in the Note at the Bottom. 
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Stone; whereas in Colebrook-Dale in Shropſhire, the Iron Ore 
there is called Iron- Stone it being in the Form of large Pebbles, 
eight, ten, or twelve Inches Diameter. The ſame Difference 
we have formerly obſerved of the Tin Ore and Tin Pebbles in 
Cornwall.* In the Northern Parts of England there are vari- 
ous Sorts, and of a very different Complexion from that of 
Suſſex, as well alſo as of a different ſpecific Gravity. But the 
Reader will find much more upon this Subject in another Part 


of our Work. 8 
See Page 10. 
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—— —Þ on the Weſt by the County of Suſe; ; on the N. 
WA £2 Weſt by Part of Surrey; and on the North by the 
River Thames, except a ſmall Part near Mooltuich, which, lying 
on the other Side of that River, borders upon Eſſex. Its Ex- 
tent, from Eaſt to Weſt, is fifty Miles, and from North to 
South twenty-lix. 
I his County is remarkable on many A Many an- 
tient Hiſtories of it inform us it was the firſt County in Eng- 
land ;* and the Men of Kent boaſted their ſuperior Strength, 
Courage, and Valour, in the ancient Wars with the Danes, 
&c. The Front of the Battle was looked upon as belonging 
to them, as to ſo many Triarii, who, among the Romans, were 
the ſtrongeſt Men, and on whom the Streſs of the Battle lay; f 
and on theſe Accounts, the Nobility of Kent laid Claim to Ho- 
nours of the firſt Rank. This antient Spirit they ſtill boaſt 
of, joined with Humanity. 

Malmſbury writes, & they retain a Spirit above the Reſt of the 
Engliſb, being more ready to afford Reſpect and kind Entertain- 
ment to others, and leſs inclinable to revenge Injuries. 

Time has not deprived this County of its antient Name, 
but as Ceſar and others call it Cantium; ſo the Saxons named 
it Canxpana nice, i. e. the Kingdom of the Cantwari, or Peo- 
ple of Kent, 

1 The 


= 2 4s Hiſtory of Kent, wrote in the Year 1570, p. 13. 
F Noſindale. 

+ Gibſon on Cambden, p. 215. 4 

New Survey, Quarto Edition, Vol. II. p. 1071. 
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The Original, the Derivation, and Suitableneſs of the Name 
to the Situation, we ſhall ſay nothing of. 

This County has been diſtinguiſhed into three Parts, viz- 
the Upper, lying upon the Thames, which they look upon to 
be very healthy, but not altogether ſo rich; the middle Part to 
be both healthy and rich ; the lower Part to be rich, but not fo 
healthy. It is, however, very fruitful, abounding with Mea- 
dow, Paſture, and Corn-Fields, and with Apples, and other 
| Fruits in great Plenty. It is remarkable likewiſe for Cherries, : 
brought out of Pontus into /ialy, and from thence, about the 

Year of Chriſt 48, into Britain. They thrive exceedingly well 

in thoſe Parts; but of this, and other remarkable Productions 

of this County, wo all have further Occaſion to take Notice, 

as we paſs thro? 2 1</cription of the ſeveral Parts. 1 
] 

| 

| 


— .:. 


| Before we enter ou the Diviſion and Deſcription of this Coun- 
| ty, ve think proper to give ſome Account of the principal Ri- 
| Vers, 12. edwvay, Darent, and Stour, which contribute fo 
' creatly to its Fertility and Plenty; to the Utility of Trade and 
Mar nufactures, and the Increaſe of foreign Merchandize ; for 
all which this County is juſtly fee. 
The principal River is the Medway. Gibſon's Cambden men- 
tions, that it riſes in Anderida, called the Weald. Salmon, that 
it riſes in Aſhdown Foreſt: Mr. Lambarde, more particularly, 
and probably on good Authority, informs us, that four Brooks | 
or Streams meet and conſtitute the River Medway, (called fo ; 
from running along near the Middle of the County, viz. the ; 
firſt ſpringetn about Crohurft, in Surry, not far from the River 
+ Darent, thence glideth to Eaton-Bridge, by Hever, Penſburſt, 
and Tunbridge, and joineth with a fecond at Twyford, in Yald. | 
ng. | ; 
The ſecond riſes in Waterdotun Foreſt, at Trent in Su/- 
ſex, near Eridghoure; thence runs to Bayham, Lamberhur/?, and ; 
Horſemanden, and makes the Twi/?, (or two Streams) of which 
one joineth with the firſt Head Medway, at Twyford, and the 
other cloſeth with the third Brook of Mediuqy, near Stilebridge, 
and all concur at Talding. | 
The third beginneth at Goldwell, in Great Chart, and deſcends 
to Headcorn and Stilebridge, bein $ eroſſed in the Way by ſeven 


ether Rivulets. | ] 
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The fourth iſſueth at Bigonbeath, on the Lynn, near Maid- 
tone Waſhes, the Remains of an ancient Caſtle at Leeds, where 
are now the Seats of Lord Colepepper and Fairfax, and Sir Ro- 
ger Meridith, Bart. thence it proceeds to Thurnham, and to 
Mate, Lord Romney's Seat, &c. and then empties itſelf in the 

Medway, which Name it takes at Maidſtone; at which Town 
the River denominated Medway properly begins. And as 
many Rivulets center here, ſo ſome others join the Medway, 
and ſome alſo proceed from it, in its Paſſage through Kent; of 
which we ſhall only mention Briſbing, a conſtant Spring, that 
makes a River of only two, Miles in Length, and drives four- 
teen Mills, then empties itſelf at Towel! into the River MAed- 
way, between Maidſione and Eaft Farly. It paſſeth hence to 
Rocheſter and Chatham. At the latter, it becomes a Repoſitory of 
the RoyalNavy; ſome Miles beyond, it divides into two Branches, 
by the Iſle of Shepey; one called the Eat, and the other I 
Swale. Through its vaſt Current the Number of Rivulets, in 
ſome Connection with it, agreeably interſperſed, as well as of 
great Utility, will be better ſeen by the Map than deſcribed ; 
and to add to the exceeding Uſefulneſs of this River, an Act 
paſſed in the Reign of Charles II. for rendering a great Part of 
it navigable. 

The River Darent, the firſt and moſt conſiderable Stream, 
runs out of Surry, paſſes by Męſtram, and is joined by another 
Brook, or Rivulet, riſing in Orford Park, paſſes through Dart- 
ford Hundred, and great Part of the Lathe of Sutton; and af- 
ter contributing to the Pleaſyre and Intereſt of great Nemi, 
empties itſelf into the River Thames, near Dartford, and not 
far from Long Reach. | 

The River Szower riſes about Liming; thence paſſes by Ell. 
tam, thence to Renvil, and within about two Miles of Canter- 
bury, and from thence takes its Courſe ſomewhat circular, round 
a Neck of Land, called Stower- Mouth, near Minſter ; and 
thence takes its Courſe thro' a large, extenſive Valley, of ex- 
ceeding fine Meadow and Paſture Land, for the moſt Part 14 
or two Miles wide, and is reckoned to equal a 5th Part of 

Romney- Marſh. 

In Hiftories and Maps it was divided into five Lathes; and 


keſ⸗ ſubdivided into Hundreds, vix. 
| A 1 ä The 
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Includes the Hundreds of Blacl- 
| heath, Bromley, Leſnes, Axtine, 
The LATHE of SO 3 Roch ſſey, Godhheath, Wefterham, 


and Somerden. 


Hoo, Shamele, Toltingtro, Chat- 
\ ham, Wortham, Larkfield, Lit- 
tlefield, Twyford, Tunbridge, 
Watchlingſton, W:ft- Barnfield, 
Brenchly, Marden, Eyehorn, 
and Maidſlome. 


The LaTHE of Aylesford, 


Milton Tenham, Feuerſham, Buc- 
ton, Felborough, Chart-Wye, By- 


The LATRE of Scray, ircholt, Galehill, Aſhford, Black- 


born, Tenderden, Barkley, Cran- 
brook, Rovenden, Selbrightenden, 
Newenden, and E. Barnfield. 


Ring ſloe, Blengate, White/lable, 

| Weſtgate, Downchamford, Preſ- 
The LaTHE of St. Auguſtine, I ton-bridge, Kinghamford, Sea- 
| falter, Wingham, Eaſtry, Carni- 

to, Bewkſborough, and Langport. 


Folkſtone, Lavingborougbh, Stow- 
ting, Heane Byrchaltfran, Streats, 


The LATHE of Shepway, Worth, Ham, Langport, St. 
FR 12 Martin, Newchurch, Alowſoriage 


and Oxney. 


In theſe Lathes we ſhall mention the free Toms, Ri- 
vers, c. which deſerve our Notice, but not the Hundreds. 


I. The LATHE of SUTTON, 


In which is Deptford, fo called from the Deepneſs of the F ord 
over the River Ravenſbourn, on which this Town ſtands. Here is 
an antient and noted Dock, where Part of the Royal Navy is 

built, 
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built, and repaired: There are alſo large and ſpacious Store- 
houſes; and the Vard is greatly enlarged to near double the 
Area with a commodious Wet- dock for Ships, and another for 
Maſts. It is divided into upper and lower Deptford, Here is a 
Place incorporated in Form of a College for the Uſe of the Sea- 
men, and a Foundation belonging to it for decayed Pilots, and 
Maſters of Ships, or their Widows ; the Men being allowed 
20s. and the Women 16s. per Month. The whole Place con- 
ſiſts of Perſons employed in or dependant on the Dock: It ſtands 
on a Plain, and the greateſt Part toward the Thames, very plea- 
ſant and commodious. 

Greenwich, formerly noted for being the Harbour of the Da- 
niſß Fleet, and the Cruelty exerciſed by the Danes on Calpheg, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. At the Conqueſt, King William 
gave this Manor to Lyſeux in France; ſince which, this Town was 
remarkable for being a Royal Seat, built by Humphrey, Duke of 
Glouceſter, and called by him Placentia. King Henry VII. very 
much enlarged it, and finiſhed the Tower, begun by Duke Hum- 
phrey, on the Top of a high Hill in the Park, from whence there 
is a moſt pleaſant Proſpect down to the winding River, and the 
green Meadows, but this being neglected, it ſell to Decay; and 
King Charles II. erected a Royal Obſervatory, furniſhed it with 
mathematical Inſtruments, and rendered it commodious for aſ- 
tronomical Obſervations. The Regius Profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
reſides here. The Earl of Northampton built here an Hoſpital for 
20 poor Men, and endowed it; he likewiſe built two others 
in Shropſhire, and Norfolk, as appears by the Epitaph on his 
Tomb. But that which Greenwich greatly boaſts of, is, that 
the immortal Queen Elizabeth was born there; on all which 
Accounts, Leland, that great Antiquary, thus writes. 


How bright the Iiftty Seat appears 

Like Jove's great Palace pav'd with Stars, 

What Roofs ! What Windows charm the Eye! 
hat Turrets, - Rivals of the S!! 

What conſtant Springs! Mu bat ſmiling Meads ! 

Here Flora's Self in State reſides, - 

And all around her does diſpenſe | 

Her Gifts, and pleaſing 1nfinence. 


— — . Ü— — * 
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is plentifully ſtocked with Deer, and affords a noble and delight- 
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Happy the Man! whoe'er he Was, „ 
I boſe lucky Wit ſo nam'd the Place, 
As all its Beauties to expreſs. 


And if the once Royal Seat built by Duke Humphrey, with all 
the Additions and Improvements, or even the Royal Obſervatory, 
erected by King Charles II. gave juſt Occaſion for the preceding 
Lines, it has fince been rendered much more remarkable for its 
Royal Palace, pleaſant Park, and its moſt magnificent Hoſpi- 


tal, erected for decayed Seamen, who have ſerved their King 


and Country. This ſumptuous Edifice is ſcarce to be paral- 


lelled in the whole World. Its noble Hall was finely painted 


by the late Sir James Thornhill, At the upper End, in an Al- 
cove, are the late Princeſs Sophia, King George the Firſt, the 
Queen Dowager of Pruſſia, our late Queen Caroline, his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, the Prince of Wales, the Duke, and their five 
Royal Siſters. On the Cieling, over that Alcove, are the late 
Queen Anne, and Prince George of Denmark. On the Cieling 
of the Hall are King William the Third, and Queen Mary; 
and there is a fine Statue of King George the Second on a Pe- 
deſtal, in the Area fronting its noble Terrace by the Thames. 
In the Year 1705, was the firſt Admiſſion of 100 diſabled Sea- 
men into this Hoſpital, which is now augmented to goo Men, 
and 90 Boys. To every hundred Penſioners fix Nurſes are al- 
lowed, who are to be Seamens Widows, at Lol. a Year. The 
Penſioners, beſides their Commons, are allowed one Shilling a 
Week to ſpend, and the common Warrant-Officers, one Shil- 
ling and Sixpence. The ſeveral Benefactions to this noble Cha- 
rity, which appear in Tables hung up at the Entrance of the 
Hall, amount to 58, 2091. and in the Year 1732, the late Earl 
of Derwentwater's forfeited Eſtate, amounting to near 6000!/. 
a Year, was given to it by Parliament. Its preſent Church, 
lately rebuilt, is one of the fifty new ones, and is a very hand- 


ſome Structure. 


That which is properly called the Palace here is but ſmall, 


and is converted at preſent into Apartments for the Governors of 


the Royal Hoſpital, and the Ranger of Greenwich Park, which 


ful 
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ful Proſpect of the City of London and of the Thames. This is 
the chief Harbour of the King's Vatchs. 

From Greenwich the Thames goes on to Wooltich; 3 Miles 
Eaſt of Greenwich, which is reckon'd, in Point of Seniority, the 
Mother-Dock of the Royal Navy, and to have furniſh'd as ma- 
ny Ships of War as any other two Docks in England. Here are 
ſeveral fine Docks, Rope-Yards, and ſpacious Magazines ; this 
Place being wholly taken up, and raiſed by the Works erected 
for the Navy-Service, Beſide the Stores of Maſts, Planks, 
Pitch, Tar, &c. there is the Gun-yard, called the 7Yarren, or 
Park, where they make a Trial of the Guns, Mortars, &c. in 


which ſometimes you ſee ſome thouſand Pieces of Ordnance for 


Ships and Batteries, beſides Mortars, Bombs, Grenadoes, Fc. 
without Number. The largeſt Ships ride here Eh even at 
low Water. 

Here is likewiſe an Academy, or public School, upon a Roy- 
al Foundation, in which are four Profeſſors, or principal Mai- 
ters, for training Youth up in all thoſe Arts and Sciences that 
are neceſſary to fit them for military and naval Employments.— 
The Market-Day is Friday. 

Bromley, a ſmall, pleaſant Market-Town, nine Miles from 
London, in the Road to Tunbridge, is remarkable for the Palace 
of the Biſhop of . Roche/ter, and for an Hoſpital erected in the 
Reign of King Charles II. by Dr. John Warner, Biſhop of Ro- 
chefler, for the Maintenance of 20 poor Widows, by an Al- 
lowance of 20l. per Ann. to each of them, and 50/. a Year 
to a Chaplain. This was the firſt of the Kind erected in Eng- 
land. The Market-Day is Thurſday. Its Fairs, February 3, 
and July 25. Here is alſo a fine Spring of Chalybeat Water, 
lately diſcovered. 

The Thames growing narrower is met by the River Darent, 
which coming out of Surry, flows gently by Vęſtram, where is 
the Seatof the late Earl of Jerſey. It is 23 Miles from London. 
A ſmall, but pleaſant Town; the Market- Day, Wedneſday ; its 
Fairs April the 22d and 23d, and the ſecond Tueſday in October. 

Sevenoake, or as it is often called, Sennoc#, ſo called from the 
ſeven tall Oaks formerly near it, is 23 Miles from Loxdon, in 


2 woody, fertile Country. A Place noted for antient Battles, 
and 
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and for the Reſidence of many antient and honourable Fami- 
lies, Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, Cc. and for many publick and 
laudable Charities. 

There is now an Hoſpital and School, for the Maintenance 
of old People and poor Children, erected by Sir William Seven- 
oa, who was Lord-Mayor of London in 1418, and is ſaid to be 
a Foundling, brought up by the Charity of ſome Perſon of that 
Place, and thence to take his Name.* Several liberal and Royal 
Benefactions have contributed to ſupport this laudable Charity, 
The Market is Saturday; its F airs, March 3 June 29, 0 
ber 1, and December 6. 


The LATHE of AYLESFORD.  ' 


Tunbridge, or Town of Bridges, ſo called, becauſe the River 
Tun, and four other Streams of the River Medway, which riſes 
in the //7ald, runs hither, over each of which is a Stone-Bridge. 

It is 29 Miles from Landon, and five South-Eaſt of Sennack. It 
has at preſent the Ruins of a Caſtle, which ſhews it to have 
been very large. The Caſtte-Hill, within theſe ſeven or eight 
Years, has been converted into-a Vineyard, and from thence is 
a beautiſul Proſpect of the River, Town, and adjacent Coun- 
0 

The River Medway has been made advicekle up to Tunbridge, 
about 14 or 15 Years, and is of great Service for conveying 
Timber and Cannon from the Founderies in that Neighbour: 
hood to Chatham, and other Places. Since this River has been 
made navigable, the Town has been in a very flouriſhing Way, 
from the great Traffick thither from all adjacent Places. At the 
upper End of the Town ſome good Houſes have been lately built. 
There is alſo a large free Grammar School, where young Gen- 
tlemen are taught the antient and modern Languages, and all 
Branches of polite Learning; it is greatly to be wiſhed, 
the Streets were more regular, and better pitched. Its Market 
is Friday; and its Fairs 4/þ-IWedneſday, Fune 24, and Oct. 18. 

Five Miles from Tunbridge Town, and 34. from London, at 
the very Edge of the County, are Tunbridge- Hells; a Place 
| | very 
p 2 * Cambagn, 


n 
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very much frequented, on Account of the mineral Waters 
there. We find they were formerly called Queen Mary's Wells, 
from being viſited by her in 1629, or 1630. | 

The Water of theſe Wells are chalybeat, or abounding with 
Steel, and are eſteemed uſeful in hectic and hypochondriac 
Diſorders. Thoſe that chuſe to be more particularly acquaint- 
ed with the Nature and Properties of the Tunbridge Waters, I 
refer to Linden 's Treatiſe thereon, Page 72, c. 

Of late Years this Place is greatly encreaſed by Buildings, 
and become very populous. Queen Anne, before her Acceſſion 
to the Throne, was there ſeveral Seaſons; and moſt of the pre- 
ſent Royal Family have alfo honoured it with their Preſence 
and great Numbers of Nobility and Gentry from London, and 
all Parts of the Kingdom, reſort thither from May to the Be- 
ginning of October. | 

About 90 Years ago, a very handſome Chapel was built by 
the voluntary Contributions of the Company that frequented 
the Wells, in which divine Service is performed every Day in the 
Time of the Seaſon; and at other Times, on Sundays. There 
is alſo a Charity-School, where 70 poor Boys and Girls are 
wholly maintained and taught, by the voluntary Contribution 

of the Company reſorting to the Wells, and the Gentry reſiding 
there, 

The Wells, commonly called Tunbridge, are in the Pariſh of 
Speldhurſl. At the Bottom of the Walks, near the Chapel, 
there arggtwo of them ; one is uſed 15 * thoſe who drink 

7 
the Waters. 

The Walks are handſomely paved; and on one Side is the 
Aſembly-Room, the Coffee- Rooms, the Bookſellers Libraries, 
Shops for Jewellers, Milliners, Toys, China, and Tunbridge- 
Ware. This laſt Article employs a great Number of People at 
this Place: It is made principally of Holly, which grows in | 
Plenty thereabout; though ſome of it they make of Plumb- AF 
tree, Cherry-tree, and Sycamore ; of which they make great 3 
Variety of Tea-Cheſts, Dreſſing- Boxes, Punch-Ladles, and | | 
many other little Things, in greater Perfection than any where = 
elſe in England. On the other Side the Walks is another Af- MF 


ſembly-Room, and Coffee-Rooms, the Taverns, and a few 
B b Houſes . 
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Houſes for Lodgings: The Muſic-Gallery is in the Midſt of 
the Walks; and the Walks are beautifully ſhaded with Trees, 
A Piazza extends from the upper End to the Bottom, quite down 
to the Wells. They have an exceeding good Market every 
Day for Meat, Fiſh, Poultry, &c. all which are fold in gene- 
ral very reaſonable, and are excellent in their Kind. The 
Houſes and Lodgings are neatly furniſhed, and very commo- 
dious; moſt of them on the Hills contiguous, called Mount 
Sion, Mount Ephraim, and Mount Pleaſant, near the Wells. 

The Soil is very dry, and the Situation ſo very healthful, that 
it contributes greatly (together with the early Hours always 
uſed there, and conftant Exerciſe en Horſeback, or Walking) 
to reſtore Health to thoſe that drink the Waters. 

The Racks, commonly called the high Rocks, are about a 
Mile from the Walks, of which there are a vaſt Number ; moſt 
of which are adjoining to each other, for the Space of a Quar- 
ter of a Mile, or more; ſeveral of them are 70 or 80 Feet high; 
and at many Places there are Cliffs and Cavities that lead thro? 
them, by narrow, dark Paſſages; and their being ſituated among 
Woods, by a little winding Brook, which divides Kent from 
Sigſſex, makes them afford a moſt retired, gloomy, and roman- 
tic Scene. 

Great Quantities of "MN "Sb has been formerly dug at Abun- 
dance of Places in this Part of the County, and there are ſe- 
veral Founderies within three or four Miles of the Wells, where 
Cannon of the largeſt Dimenſions have been made. 

Groombridge, about three Miles from Tunbridge Wells, in the 
Pariſh of Spelburſt, anciently the Seat of the noble Family of 
Cobham, had a Market on Thurſday, a Chapel of Eaſe belong- 
ing to Spelhur/t,* and fince deſcended to the Clintons and Waller, 
that renowned Soldier, who in the Reign of Henry V. took 
Charles Duke of Orleans, General of the French Army, Pri- 
ſoner, at the Battle of Agincourt, and held him in honourable 
Cuſtody at Groombridge, which a Manuſcript in the Herald's 
Office mentions to be 25 Years ; in the Time of which his Re- 
ceſs, he newly erected the Houſe at Groombridge, on the old 
Foundation, and was a Benefactor to the * of Spelhurſt 

| Church. 


ng Phiber. Kent ſurvey'd and illuſtrated. 
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Chureh. The Houſe is ſtill ſtanding, a Gentleman's Goats fi 
tuated in a very healthy and agreeable Place. N 
Penſburſt, about five Miles from Tunbridge Wells, * ts 
River Medway running by it, the ancient Manor and Seat of 
the illuſtrious Family of the S:4neys, from whom Sir Philip de- 
ſcended, who was killed in a warm Engagement with the Ene- 
my at Zutphen in Guelderland; of whom Biſhop Gibſon ſays, 
he was the Glory of his Family, and the Darling of the learn- 
ed World; the moſt lively Pattern of Virtue, and the brave and 
worthy Patron of his Country. This Seat and Perſonage is ce- 
lebrated by Walter, n 3 Loch 


Had Sachariſſa hs „ When * malle 

Choice of tbeir Deities, this ſacred Shade 

Had held an Altar to her Pow'r, that gave = 
The Peace and Glory which theſe Alleys have, | 8. £340 
Embroider d ſo with Flow'rs where ſhe flood, 2 
That it became a Garden of a Wood: © 

Her Preſence has ſuch more than human Grace, 

That it can civilize the rudeft Place: 

Tf ſſbe fit down, with Tops all tou rds her bot d, 

T hey round about her into Harbours crowd ; 

Or if ſhe walk, in even Ranks they fland, 

Like 17 0 well mar ſball d, and an Band. 


5 De ſacred Mark | 
Of noble Sidney's Birth; where ſuch benign, 
Such more than Mortal-making Stars did ſhine; 
That there they cannot but for ever prove, 

The Monument, and Pledge of humble Love. 


This Country abounds with pleaſant Villages, delightful 
Proſpects, Gentlemens Seats, more or leſs, for ten Miles round. 
Somerh1ll, contiguous to Tunbridge, is a noble Seat, formerly the 
Refidence of the Earl of Clare, in a pleaſont rural Situation. 
Bayhall, about two Miles from the Wells, in Pippen Parifh, 


the Seat of Charles Amburſi, Eſq; which is * neat, though 
not large. 
| B b 2 | Sbip- 


{ 
j 
| 
| 
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| Shipbeurne, about two Miles from Tunbridge, deſcribed by 
the Poet, 


Next Shipbourne, % her Precind? are confin'd 
To narrow Limits, yet can ſhew a Tram 
of Village Beauties, paſtorally fuveet. 
Smart's Hop-Garden, 
Here is the Seat of Lord Vane. 

Aeretuorth, a ſmall Diſtance from Farilatun, the Reſidence 
of Lord M ſimoreland. It was anciently large and ſpacious, like 
a Caſtle, belonging to the Nevels, Lords of Abergavenny ; but 
the Houſe is lately rebuilt in a very grand and magnificent Man- 


ner, deſigned by Collin Campbell, in Imitation of a ſtately Edi- 


fice in Italy, built by the famous Paladio; it ſtands on a ſmall 
Eminence, in a Peninſula, moted round; behind it is an Emi- 
nence that commands a glorious Proſpect of the Houſe, ſpaci- 
ous and regular Gardens, and of the Country adjacent. 


Nor ſhalt thou, Mereworth, remain unſung, 
M dere noble Weſtmoreland, his Country's Friend, 
Bias Britiſh Greatneſs love the ſilent Shade, 
Where Piles ſuperb, in claſſic Elegance 
Ariſe ; and all i is Roman, like his Heart. 
Smart's Hop- Garden, 


From Tunbridge the Medway glides to Hunton, where, in the 
Year 1683, was found in digging fix Yards deep, a hard Floor, 


or Pavement, compoſed of Shells, or Shell-like Stones, about 


two Inches deep, and many Yards over. They reſembled the 
Fiſh of the teſtacious Kind ; -but yet it does not appear, on En- 
quiry, that any Floods from the River, have ever reached ſo 
far as this Place; nor have any as th con been made concern- 
ing it at all leber. + 
 Maidftone, ten Miles South-Eaſt of Rocheſter, and 36 from 
London, is the County Town. In the Time of the Britons, it 
was exceeding large and populous. Here is likewiſe one of the 
common Goals of the County. Edward VI. made it a Mayor- 
Town, but Queen Mary disfranchized it for their Adherence 
to Sir Thomas Wyatt ; and Queen Elizabeth ER it * its for 
mer * | 
In 
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In he Reign of Charles I. June 2, 1648, here was a re- 
markable Fight between Sir Thomas, Fairfax, General for the 
Parliament, and ſome Kent:/b Gentlemen, who had taken Arms 
in their Defence, and poſted themſelves in this Town, which they 
ſo well defended, though uncqual in Number, the Streets be- 
ing well-manned, and the Houſes well-lined, that General Fair- 
fax, with an Army of near 10,000 Men, found it very difficult 
to get any Advantage over them ; nor could he take it till he 
had ſtormed it twice; for which Reaſon, in 1747 it was again 
incorporated by the Stile of the Mayor and Commonality of the 
King's Town and Pariſh of Maidſtone. 

The Town is now large and clean, and deemed well nigh as 
populous as ever. Its chief Trade is in Linnen Thread, which 
is made in great Perfection, and noted all over England, and in 
Hops, with which the Country greatly abounds. Here are ſe- 
veral Plantations of Hops, and Gentlemens Houſes and Gar- 
dens contiguous to it, which adds greatly to the Emolument of 
the Place ; a fine Stone-Bridge over the Medway, running by 
the Town; the Tide alſo lows up to the Town, and brings up 
Barges and ſmall Veſſels, of 50 or 60 Tons. 

This is ſuch a plentiful Country, and the Land in general fo 
rich, that London is ſupplied with more Commodities from hence 
than from any other Market-Town in England, namely Bul. 
locks, which are fatted in the Meald, which begins about fix 
Miles from hence, and takes that Name from being a woody 
Country, which, beſide Timber, is no leſs fruitful in other valua- 
ble Commodities, ſuch as heat, Hops, Apples, and Cherries: It 
alſo abounds with a Kind of Paving-Stone, eight or ten Inches 
ſquare, that is greatly eſteemed. Fine white Sand for Glaſs- 
houſes and Stationers, is ſent. from hence in great Quantities. _ 

Here are four Charity-Schools, in which are above 100 Boys, 
who are viſited once a Week, and catechized by the Miniſter. 
There are alſo ſome Dutch Inhabitants, who have, divine Ser- 
vice adminiſtered in the old Pariſh Church, called St. Fazth. 
And as it is very populous. on Account of its Trade, ſo it is 
much more ſo from the Number of Gentry reſiding in or near the 
Town. Here are ſeveral fine Paper-Mills; one whereof is the 


moſt curious in E ngland. The Market, which is the beſt in on the 
un- 
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County, is on Thurſday ; and the Fairs on February 2, May r, 
June , called Garlic Fair, and October 6. 

About three Miles from Maidſtone is a ſmall Town on the R. 
ver Medivay, called Aylesford, that gives Name to the Lathe, and 
Title to the Right Hon. Family of Finch, Earl of Ayle fori, 
who has a Seat here of great Antiquity, near which is ſeveral 
large Stones, called Keith-Cory-Houfe, reſembling Stone-henge. 

Near this Place is Penzndon- Heath, an open, ſpacious Plain, 
famed in Hiſtory as the Place pitched on to decide the Quarrel 
between Langfrank, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Ods, Earl 
of Kent; and often ſince uſed for Diſpatch of publick Buſineſs, 
and at preſent for the Choice of Knights of the Shire. 

Weft Malling, or Town Malling, a Place of great Antiquity, 
had a Nunnery in 1080, and a Market and Fairs procured from 
Henry III. The Market is on Saturday, and the Fairs on Aug. 
I, Sept. 21, and Nov. 6. 

Mrotham, three Miles from e Malling, is is a very large Pa- 
riſh, and was formerly a Market-Town of Note; it has ftill 
the Privileges, but now affords nothing very remarkable. 

On the Eaſt Side of the Medway is Halling, where Mr. 
Lambarae reſided, who was the firſt and great ne, tres 
of this County. 

From hence the Medway paſſeth to Reche/ter, which is 29 Miles 
from London, a very ancient City and See, ſituated in a pleaſant 


Valley, encompaſſed with the River Medway on the Weſt, and 


with a Wall and Marſh on the other Side; but pent within too 
narrow Compaſs, ſo that it was formerly looked on as a Caſtle. 
Bede calls it Ca/lellum Cantuariorum, i. e. the Caftle of the Ren- 
riſþ Men : But now it runs out with large Suburbs to the Eaſt and 
South. Hiſtory mentions many Misfortunes it has underwent; 
as ſacked by Eldred, King of Mercia, in 676; beſieged by Ethel- 


fred, and forced to pay 1000. about the Year 985; taken and 


plundered by the Danes, in 1088; beſieged and taken in King 
John's Time, by Rufus, from the Barons; the Caſtle ſtormed and 
taken by the Barons under the French King's Son ; in the Reign 


of Henry III. beſieged by Simon Montford, who demoliſhed the 


Tower, burnt the wooden * and | — the Church and 
Pri T. wry . 
The 
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The Bridge was ſoon rebuilt of Wood, but as it often ſtood 
in Need of very expenſive Repairs from the rapid Current of 
the River, in the Reign of Z4ward III. the wooden Bridge was 
taken down, and a Stone Bridge erected, conſiſting of 25 Arches, 
and is eſteemed one of the fineſt in England, being newly re- 
paired in 1744, and pallifadoed with Iron Rails, 

It appears to have been a Raman Station, from the Roman 
Watling-Street running through the Town, and great Num- 
bers of their Coins being found there. 

Certain Lands have been bequeathed for the Support of the 
Bridge and the Town-houſe, and many liberal Donations for 
charitable Uſes; particularly two Charity-Schools, eſteemed the 
beſt public Edifices in the Town. A mathematical School was 
founded here by Sir Jeſeph Williamſon. 
| The Mayor and Citizens have a Privilege of holding what is 
called a Court of Admiralty, for the Regulation and Redreſs 
of Grievances, relating to the Fiſhery: And the Town is now 
greatly improved by Building, as well as in a flouriſhing State 
with reſpect to Trade. Its Market Days are Medneſdays and 
Fridays; and Fairs on May 19, October 30, and Nov. 30. 

The Medway, after paſſing through this Bridge at Rochefter, 
with a violent Courſe, like a Torrent, glides on to 

Chatham, where the River grows more calm and ſmooth, 
affords a Harbour for the Royal Navy, and a fine Dock, partly 
built by Queen Elizabeth for the Safety of her Kingdoms, and 
ſince ſo well improved by King Charles II. that thereis not a more 
complete Arſenal in the World, and fo well fenced with Forts 
at Gillingham, Lockham Wood, and the Swamp, as well as the 
regular Fortifications at Sheerneſs, as render it very defencible 
againſt an Enemy; where, by the Way, there has how allo a 
Yard eſtabliſhed, as an Appendix to Chatham, furniſhed for an- 
ſwering all Occaſions of Ships of lower Rates, and proper Of- 
fices, c. Beſide which 

At Chatham there have been aceurate Surveys made of all the 
neceſſary, or requiſite Fortifications to be added, which Works 
are now carrying on at Brompton, which is ſituated on a riſing 
Hill, and commands the Dock and the River Mediuay, and 
Upner, a Caſtle on the other Side: Theſe Warks are now near- 


ly 
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ly compleated, under the Direction of ſkilful Artificers. Here 
are whole Streets of Ware-houſes, Store-houſes, and Houſes for 
the reſpective Officers, moſt of them large and commodious. 

At Chatham allo is repoſited that ſuperb, and only yet eſta- 
bliſhed Fund of naval Charity, for the Relief of Perſons re- 
ceiving any Hurt at Sea in the Service of the Crown, under 
the Name of the Cheſt at Chatham, inſtituted Anno 1588, im- 
mediately after the Victory obtained over the Spaniſh Armada; 
when, with the Advice of Sir Francis Drake, Sir Fohn Hawkins, 
and others, the Seamen, ſerving the then Queen, did voluntari- 
ly aſſign a Portion of each Man's Pay to the Succour and Sup. 
port of their wounded Fellows; which Method receiving Con- 
firmation from the Queen, has been ever ſince continued. Here 
was alſo an Hoſpital erected for the like pious Uſe, at the pri- 


vate Coſt of Sir John N in the 36th OE of the ſame 


Queen. 


Having now given ſome Account of the ſeveral Yards Ind 
Docks in this County, we think proper to gratify ſome of our 
Readers by giving a ſhort View of the vaſt Growth and Improve- 
ment of the Engliſb Navy, according to the Calculation _ 
ſome Years ſince by Samuel Poppys, Eſq; 


1588, Number of Ships and Veſſels : 
from 50 Tons and upwards of RE HS above 209 


Number of Men required . 3800 45000 
The Medium of its annual Charge during the then laſt 


Five Years of Peace, under 15 500 above 400000 
of War, under 96400 & & above 1620000 


From hence ſome Idea may be formed of the Expence of the 


preſent Royal Navy, &c. 


The LATHE of ScRA TL. 


Now the Medway, grown fuller and broader, | makes a 
pleaſant Show with its curling Waves, and paſſes by fruitful 


Fields, till divided by Shepey Iſland, (probably ſo called from 


the Multitude of Sheep fed there) runs by two Streams into the 
River 
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River Thames by two Mouths ; Veſi Swale lying to the Veſt, and 
Eaft Swale to the Eaſt. The Wool of theſe Sheep is remarkably 
fine: Though a great Part of the Land is now tilled, and yields 
very good Corn; yet 'tis very diſtitute of Wood, which they 
are obliged to procure at great Expence. The Ifland is about 
21 Miles long. 

The moſt conſiderable Town once was Minſter. On the 
North Side, it had a Monaſtery, &c. which was burnt down by 
the Danes. 

Dueenborough, or Regius Burgus, had a Caſtle, built by King 
Edward IIId, ſtrong and beautiful; of which he ſaid it was 
pleaſant in Situation, the Terror of his Enemies, and the Com- 
fort of his Subjects; but Time has ſo far demoliſhed it, that 
there are ſcarce any Remains of it. 

In this Iſland, on the North Eaſt Side, there are Numbers of 
natural Curioſities, found in the Cliffs. And ſeveral on the Beach, 


conſiſting of fine tranſparent Spars, like Cryſtal. There are alſo - 


among theſe, a Sort of large Stone, which, when broke, looks 


| much like Bees-wax; in ſeveral Parts of which there is a curious 


Irradiation, in the Form of a Star, which is uſually called the 
ſtarry waxen Vein; beſide which, a great Quantity of Copperas 
Stone, and a great Variety of curious Shells. | 

Not far from hence is Milton, formerly called Middleton, at 


| preſent a conſiderable Market Town, ſituated on a riſing Hill, 


and an Arm of the Sea, which makes its Market remarkable 
for Fiſh, and particularly Oyſters, which are celebrated all over 
the County. | 

Near this is Sittingborn, once a Mayor and Market-Town, 
but now, for what Reaſons we cannot ſay, it enjoys neither; but 
is a great Thorough- fare, from Rocheſter to Canterbury, and is 
well ſtored with commodious Inns. Juſt by the Town are the 
Ruins of Tong Caſtle, or .Bavard-Cafile, which was raiſed by 
King Alfred, when in Purſuit of Haſtings, the Dane. It has a 
Fair at hitſuntide, which holds 3 Days, and another 5 Days, 
beginning at Michaelmas. 

Faverſham, which is commodiouſly ſituated in the moſt plen- 
tiful Part of this Country, has a Bay, or Creek, from the Swale, 
very convenient for Importation and Exportation ; for which 


Reaſon it is a very populous, flouriſhing Place. It is incorpora- 
Cc ted 
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ted by the Stile of Mayor, Jurats, and Commonalty : It con- 
fiſts chiefly of one long, ſpacious Street, a Market-Houſe, and 

A Charity School. The Markets are on Wedneſdays and Satur. 
days : Its Fairs on February 14, and Auguſt 1, both for 10 Days 
_— The London Markets are ſupplied from hence with 
Abundance of Apples and Cherries, and the beſt Oyſters for 
Stewing, which are alſo fetched away in great Quantities. Near 
this Place are ſeveral Pits, narrow at Top, and wide at Bottom, 
whether dug by the antient Britons for extracting Chalk to ma. 
nure their Ground, as Campden thinks, or whether dug by the 
Saxons, after the Manner of the antient Germans to lay up their 
Corn in to preſerve it from the extreme cold Weather, or from 
any Surprize of their Enemies, has not yet been elearly deter. 
mined. Some of theſe Pits are an 100 Feet deep. Here is the 
firſt of the Roman Watch- towers that comes in our Way, which 
were uſually built onthe higheſt Ground, near the Places intended 
tobe watched, for their Security. The V ariety of Curioſities that 
are ſometimes found here, eſpecially at the Fall of Part of the 
Cliffs, c. gives ſome room to conclude, that it was once 
a Place of great Extent and very populous, and that it had ſome 
Time or other underwent ſome great Devaſtation by War, or 
Fire, or both. About half a Mile off the Town, there appear, 
in the Cliff, a Stratum of Shells of the white Conchites, in a 
greeniſh Sand, not above 2 Feet from the Beach. 

Cranbrooſ is another Market-Town in theſe South pate of 
the Lathe of Scray, ſituate in a woody Country, once pretty confi 
derable for the Woolen Manufacture. It claims the Credit of be- 
ing the firſt Place in England, where durable Cloths and good 
Mixtures were made. Here is a very good Market on mm ; 
and its Fairs are on May 19, and September 1. | 

. Hawhkhurſt,* near Benenden, which was a very large and popu- 
Ions Pariſh, before the Deſtruction of its Church in the Civil 

Wars, 


In ſeveral Parts of the Weald of Kent, 8 near Biddenden, 
Tenterden, and Hawkhurfl, we find the Foot-way paved with a re- 
markable Kind of Stone, abounding with an Appearance of Shells of 
the Periwinkle Form. There Stones conſiſt of ſeveral Laminæ, be- 
tween which, thoſe Shells are found gro wing from the Surface of each 
Lamina; ſo tha 


are of different Magnitudes, AY to the Time of their Wo 
e 


at they are in Reality little more than half Shells, and 
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Wars, is ſaid to have then had 1400 Communicants ; but is now 
in many Reſpects, greatly reduced, It had once a Market, by 
Grant of King Edward Iſt, but it is now diſcontinued. It had two 
Fairs, now only one, on Augu/t 10; and though it had once 
ſeveral Beacons and Watch-houſes, it has now only two. 


The LATHE of St. AUGUSTINE | 


Is bounded by the Downs and Goodwin Sands on the Eaft ; by 
the Lathe of Shipway on the South; by the Lathe of Scray on the 
Weſt; and by the German W on the Nortn. 

Canterbury, the chief City of this County, which was called 
by the antient Britons, Caer- Kent, and by the Romans, while 
they governed here, Durovornum, (from the Britiſh Word Duro- 
hom, which ſignifies a ſwift River, the River Stour running with 
rapid Force through the City,) is the Metropolitan See of all 
England, and 56 Miles from London, and 16 N. W. from Dover. 
According to Lambarde, it is of great Antiquity, and ſaid to be 
built goo Years before the Birth of Chriſt. That the Romans 
were here 50 Years before Chriſt is apparent from Anteninus's 
Itinerary, from the Roman Coins dug up in it, from the Remains 
ofa Military Way, and from the Cauſeway leading to Dover and 
Lyme. Vortigern, King of the Britons, reſided here, and re- 
ſigned it to the Saxons. 

The Cathedral, which was partly built by Lucius, the firſt 
Chriſtian King of the Britons, was burnt in 1011; when re-edi- 
dified, it was again defaced by Fire in 1043, and underwent the 
ſame Fate in 1074. It was begun to be rebuilt by King Stephen, 
and compleated by Henry Vth. It had, in thoſe Times of Igno- 
rance and Superſtition, 37 Altars, but now it has only one. Its 
middle Tower is 235 Feet in Height. | 

Seven Kings are ſaid to be interred in the Chapel, ind ſeven 


Archbiſhops lie there in one Vault. 
Ce 2 Hiſtory 


The moſt remarkable Quarries for theſe Stones are in the Pariſh of 

Edeorne, where they lye about 8 or 10 Feet under Ground, and yield 

great Profit to the Owners of the Land, Theſe Stones naturally grow 

in the Earth, and the Shells upon them, and are another certain Proof, 

on Shells are generated in the Earth as well as in the Sea, and that 
there is no neceſſary Connection between a Shell and an Animal. 
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in many other Reſpects. Frequently they call the Place where 


1 
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Hiſtory alſo informs us, that there was in it the Chapel of Ber- 
tet, who was murdered here; and an Aſcent from the Choir to 
this Chapel, to whoſe Shrine rich Offerings were made of Gold, 
Jewels, and precious Stones. Dugdale ſays, the Plate and 
Jewels belonging to this Tomb filled two large Cheſts, each of 
which required eight Men to move them. Thus did Superſtition 
infatuate them! | 

Under the Cathedral is a Sk Church for Foreign Proteſtants, 
given at firſt by Queen Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled hither 
from the Perſecution in the Netherlands, fince frequented by great 
Numbers of French Proteſtants, who likewiſe fled hither from 
their cruel Perſecution in France in the Reign of Lewis XIV th, of 
whom, and- their Deſcendants, it is ** near 3000 Soul 


reſide there. 
The firſt, permitted to ſettle here in the Reign of Queen 


Elizabeth, brought over with them the Silk Manufacture, which 


is ſo greatly improved ſince, that large Quantities are ſent from 


hence to London. 0 
Among the Ruins of ſome Roman and Saxon Buildings, and 


of many religious Houſes here, are the Walls of a Chapel, ſaid 


to have been a Chriſtian Temple before St. Auguſtine. 


On the North Side of the City, at Dungeon-Hill, are the 
Ruins of a Caſtle, built by William the Conqueror. 

This City had once an Exchange, ſtrong Walls, with many 
Towers, a deep Ditch, and within it a large Rampart. The 
two Gates of St. Augu/iine's Monaſtery, next the Town are ſtil 
remaining. Here are 6 Wards, denominated from its Six 
Gates, 15 Pariſh-Churches, a French Charity School, and; 
others for 58 Boys and 66 Girls, 7 Hoſpitals, a Goal, a Mar- 
ket-Houſe, called Vincheap, becauſe Wines of various Sorts were 
fold there in a Wholeſale Manner; but that Practice has been 
for ſome Time diſcontinued. Here is likewiſe a ſumptuous Con- 
duit, erected by Archbiſhop Abbbot. 

The City conſiſts chiefly of four Streets, which center at St. Ar. 
drew's Church, There is a Council-room over the Market-place. 
The Market, which is on Medneſdays and Saturdays, is plentifully 
ſupplied. The River Stour, which runs through the City, contri- 
butes greatly to it, as well as to the Emolument of the Inhabitants 


the 
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the Market is kept the Poultry, from the great Plenty there is of 


Poultry in it; tho* contiguous to it are the Wheat, Ruſh, and 
Cloth ; the Drove, or live Cattle; the Fleſh, Fiſh, and Green-mar- 
kets, with many others, wont to be held at different Places, but 
are now united, and every Thing according to the Seaſon is in 
great Perfection. This Town is alſo as famous as Shrewſbury for 
Collars of Brawn, but moſt famous for Hops. Many Thouſand 
of Acres of Hop-Land lie round the City. Where the Soil ap- 
pears to be by Nature admirably well ſuited to the Plant, and 
the Genius and Diſpoſition of the People adapted to improve it; 


of which the following more particular Account will, we hope, 


be agreeable. | 

Mortimer reckons 4 Sorts of Hops, viz. the wild Garlic Hop, 
which is not worth propagating. 2. The long Square Garlic 
Hop, which, though valuable, yet, on Account of the Red- 
neſs towards the Stalk, does not bear the beſt Price. 3. The 
Oval Hop. 4. Thelarge white Hop, which is the moſt beau- 
tiful and fertile. The Kentiſb Author diſtinguiſhes them into the 
white and grey Binds. \ 

The beſt Soil is that which is light, a and rich; and the 
better for Sand, mixed with it. A black Garden- mould is alſo 
excellent; if the Ground be cold, ſtiff, and ſour, it is beſt to 
burn- beat it; and ſome Lime it. 

For planting Hops, the Ground is to be tilled, in the Begin- 


ning of Winter, with the Plough or Spade. In October, they 


begin to plant; marking the Place for each Hillock. The beſt 
Form for Hops, as well as the moſt pleaſing to the Eye, is the 
Quincunx, which, in gardening, is a Diſpoſition of 5 Trees, 
one at each Corner, and one in the Middle ; or as 5 Spots on a 
Card, becauſe that Order gives greater Liberty, and more Air 
for the Plant to flouriſh, than when in plain Lines. 

If the Ground be poor, or ſtiff, ſome good Mould, or a Com- 


poſt of Manure and Earth muſt be laid in Holes, a Foot Square, 


where the Hills are to be ; the Diſtance of the Hills, in dry hot 

Ground, may be 6 Feet, but in moiſt, or rich Ground, 8 or 9. 
The largeſt Sets are to be choſen about 8, or 10 Inches long, 
with 3 or 4 Joints Each. Theſe are to be ſet in Holes, one at 
each Corner of a Hole, and a 5th in the Middle, raiſing the 


Earth.2 or 3 Inches about them. 
| If 
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If the Hop-ground be worne out of Heart, they dig about 
it in the Beginning of each Winter, and take away a Quan- 
tity of old Earth, which they ſupply with freſher and fatter. If 
the Hops be in good Heart, Manuring, and Pruning are moſt ad- 
viſeable. For this Purpoſe they undermine all about, till they 
come to the principal Roots; this done, taking off the Earth 


from the Roots, they find by the Colour, Sc. which are the 
new Shoots, and which the old. All the latter my cut off, 


and then apply the new Mould, or Manure. 
Soon after the Hops appear above Ground, it is Time to pole 


them. The Number and Dimenſions of the Poles are to be ad- 


juſted to the Diſtance of the Hills, the Nature of the Soil, and' 
Strength'of the Hop. The Poles are to lean outwards, particu- 
larly towards the South, to receive the Sun's Beams ; it being 
obſerved, that a leaning Pole bears more Hops than an upright 
one. In this ſome are very curious. 

When the Hops are 2 or 3 Feet above Ground, in April or 
Aay, they are to be tied with withered Ruſhes, or Yarn, to the 


empty Poles ; and at proper Diſtance, ſo as not to hinder their 


climbing. Two or 3 Strings ate ſufficient for a Pole. 

Some Time in May, after Rain, the Hills are to be hoed up, 
and the Weeds deſtroyed; and if the Spring or Summer prove 
dry, it is beſt to water them twice or thrice in'a Seaſon. The' 


curious infuſe Pigeon or Sheeps-dung in the Water, to render 


it more nouriſhing. | 
About Midſummer, when they begin to branch out, ſuch as“ 


have not got up to the Top of the Pole ſhould have their Heads 


nipped off, or elſe looſened from the Pole, in order to branch the 


better. 
Hops uſually blow about the End of July; and the forward 


ones are ripe by the Cloſe of Auguſt. Their Ripeneſs is known 


by their Fragrancy, and their Change of Colour; by their being 


eaſily. pulled off, and by the Seeds growing brown. 
Hops ſhould be gathered when ſomewhat browniſh, and that 


without Delay, in order to this, they have Binns (which need no 


Deſcription) to lay the Poles acroſs, and pick them into, which 
are eaſily moved to the different Parts of the Garden. 

Hops ſhould not be gathered when wet; and, if Dew or Rain 
be on them, ſhake the Pole to haſten their drying, - unleſs over 
ripe 3 
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ripe; for then they will be apt to ſhed their Seed, wherein con- 
ſiſts their chief Strength. The Planter i is generally W to 
gather them dry. 

As faſt as Hops are picked, * muſt be dried, which is ge- 
nerally done on a common Malt-Kiln, on a Hair-Cloth ; but 
the beſt Way is, to make a Bed of flat Ledges, an Inch thick, 
and 2 or 3 Inches broad, ſawn, and laid acroſs each other, Che- 
quer-wiſe, the flat Way, about 3 Inches diſtant.] The Ledges, 
ſo entered, are put into another, that the Floor may be even 
and ſmooth. This Bed may reſt on 2 or 3 Joiſts, ſet Edge- 
wiſe; then cover it with large Double-Tin Plates, ſoldered to- 
gether at each Joint, and order the Ledges ſo, before they are 
laid, that the Joints of the Tin may always lie over the Middle 
of the Ledge. Then fit Boards about the Edges of the Kiln, to 
keep the Hops, only let one Side be to remove foe ſhoving off the 
Hops. They may be very ſafely turned on this Tin-bed, and 
with a ſmall Expence of Fuel. Other Fuel will ſerve, beſide 
Charcoal; in this Method the Smoak not paſling thro the Hop, 
but through Conveyances made for it, at the ſeveral Corners of 
the Kiln. 

To prevent, not only a Waſte and Injury to the Hop, but al- 
ſo the Expence of Fuel and Time, the Upper-Bed, on which 
the Hops lie, ſhould have a Cover to raiſe or let down at Plea- 
ſure; which Cover may be tinned over, that, when the Hops 
begin to dry, you may let down this Cover within a Foot, or 
leſs, of the Hops, which will reflect the Heat upon them; fo 
that the uppermoſt will be as ſoon dry as the lowermoſt, nd all 
equally dryed. 

After Hops have lain a Month or more to cool and toughen, 
they proceed to bag them. 

We might add, from the Authority of Mr. Millar, ſome 
other Kinds of Garden-Hops, c. but we think it unneceſſary, 
as our Intention is only to exhibit an Account of this Produce in 
Kent; a Produce of Nature and Art, of peculiar Conſequence 
to this County. The Hop-Planters in Kent eſteem their Whites 
preferable to thoſe of any other County, as having a ſtronger 
Stalk, and being better able to bear Cold or Heat: They are of 
more delicious Flavour, and of a more beautiful Colour. 


As 
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As for the different Qualities or Effects of their Hops in brew. 
ed Beer to thoſe of Farnham, we refer you to Page 149. And 


beſide what is there ſaid of this profitable Plant, we may add 


from Mr. Richard Bradley, t that when Hops were firſt planted in 
England, they fold at 1/. 6s. per Hundred. Not long ſince, 


from the great Improvemente made, and Advance in Price, an 


Acre of Hop-Land has produced clear Profit 301. and he alſo 
adds one Inſtance, within his Knowlege, of 50/. per Acre clear 
Profit, allowing one Third for Labour. 

Belonging to this Lathe is the Iſlle of Thanet. Some derive 
the Name from Thanates, i. e. Death; becauſe no Serpents, or 
venemous Creatures live init. Lambarde more probably ſuppoſes 
it comes from the Savon Lænex, i. e. (moiſt or watery, becauſe 
incompaſſed with Water.) It is about 9 Miles in Length from 
the North Foreland to Sarre Bridge, and about 8 in Breadth from 
Weſtgate to Sandwich Ferry. It has the Sea on the North and Eaſt, 
and the River Htni/um, on the Weſt and South. The Soil is 
generally fertile; on the North Part very good arable Land, ex- 
cept ſome which is commonly ſawn with Saintfoin, and pro- 
duces oftentimes near two Loads of Hay on an Acre, which is 
a conſiderable Advantage. The S. W. Parts are chiefly Marſh 
or Paſture-Land ; ſo that the Iſland produces great Plenty of 


Proviſions, Grain of ſeveral Sorts, but principally Barley, of 


which it is computed more than 20,000 Quarters are annually 
ſent to London, beſide what is fold at other Places. The Alga 
Mariana, or Sea-Ore, as they call it, is their chief Manure. 
This they alſo dry on the Shore, and burn, in order to make 
Kelp, which the Potters uſe in glazing their Ware; but the 
Smell of the rotten Ore upon the Soil, and the Smoak of it, 
when burning, are ſo very diſagreeable, that many Gentlemen's 
Families are gone out of this Iſland, and their Houſes made 


Farm-Houſes. On the other Hand, the Farmers increaſe in 


Riches and live very genteely.* There are 6 Pariſhes in it. The 
principal Place is Fav | g 
3 Mar- 


+ Bradley's Riches of the Hop-Garden. 

_* Biſhop Gibſon greatly commends the Induſtry of this People, 
thoſe eſpecially who live near the Roads or Harbours of Margate and 
Ramſgate. He ſays, that they act, as it were, like amphibious Creatures 


by Sea and Land ; they deal in both Elements ; are both ä 
an 
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Margate, on the North Side of the Iſland, near the North 
Fireland, is noted for ſhipping off vaſt Quantities of Corn, Sc. 
It has a Salt Water-Bath at the Poſt-houſe, which is ſaid to 
have been very beneficial in nervous and paralitic Cafes, and 
Numbneſs of the Limbs. It is in St. John's Pariſh, a Member 
| of the Port of Dover, diſtant 12 Miles. Its Fairs are on June 
24th, and Auguft 24th. _ 

Ramſgate, 5 Miles from Margate, is a Member of the Town 
and Port of Sandwich, S. S. W. from the North Foreland to- 
| ward Sandwich. An Act of Parliament was lately paſſed where- 
by its Harbour is to be rendered capable of receiving 200 Sail of 
| the Royal Navy, beſides. Merchant- men; which is of great 
Importance for ſecuring Ships, when. they cannot ride in the 
Downs, in ſtormy Weather, with Safety. They will, by put- 
ting in here, find a commodious and ſafe Retreat from the Dan- 
ger to which they would otherwiſe be expoſed. A large and 
ftrong Pier is already erected for this Purpoſe, but when it will 
be compleated, we muſt leave Poſterity to determine. 

Farther, it is to be obſerved, that Ramſgate is a much larger, 
and more populous Town than. Margate; though the latter, on 
Account of its large and commodious Bay, has been moſt con- 
ſiderable in Times paſt for its mercantile and naval Affairs. 

Sandwich, one of the Cingue Ports, is 10 Miles Eaſt of Can- 
terbury, and 70 from London, lies between Ramſgate and South 
Foreland, at the Bottom of its Bay, and at the Mouth of the 
Foreland. It was formerly one of the chief Ports of England, 
and was walled round; but now it is only walled on the North 
and Weſt Sides, with a Rampart and Ditch on the other. It 
has ſuffered greatly by Wars with the Danes. Here are three 
Churches, three Hoſpitals, a Quay, commonly called a E 
Free- School, and two Charity-Schools. 

The Harbour has been ſo choaked up by Sand, ani by a Ship 
of great Burthen of Pope Paul IV. which was ſunk in the 
Channel, that here is not Depth enough of Water for Veſlels 

| | Dd | | of 


and Huſbandmen, and fiſh acces to the Seaſons ; make Nets for 
Cod, Herrings, and Mackrel ; go to Sea, and export their own Com- 
modities ; ; and the ſame Hands dung the Ground, plow, ſow, har- 
row, reap, houle, c. and are active in both Employments. 


— 


| 

| 
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of any conſiderable Size to go in or out. Its preſent chief Trado 


is Shipping and Malting ; and alſo ſeveral Kinds of Seeds. 


The Soil here is remarkably adapted to produce Vegetables 
of all Kinds. A ſurpriſing Quantity of fine Carrots are ſent 
from hence to London, beſides a great Quantity of- Seeds, and 
Numbers of Plants, to propagate the Variety of Species. 
Before the Gates are two Roman Tumuli, and on the South 
Side, by the Shore, are fix large, broad Tumuli, at equal Diſ. 


tances. The Markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday; the Fairs 


on 23d, 24th, and 25th of April, and October 1. 

Richborough, near Sandwich, about a Mile from the Sea, was 
in the Roman Time, before its Port was choaked up by the 
Sand, a famous Harbour, where their Forces uſed to arrive from 
Italy; and where they built a Caſtle. It was a great Port for 
the French. It flouriſhed under the Saxons, by the Name of a 
City, and had a Palace of Ethelbert the Firſt, King of Kt; 
but the Danes deſtroyed, in a great Meaſure, both the City and 
Caſtle. The large Walls of which, on two Sides of the great 
Square, are yet ſtanding, The Area of the Caſtle is now ara- 
ble Land; where, at different Times, Coins, and other curious 
Pieces of Antiquity have been found.* 

Near the Caſtle, thro” a pleaſant Vale, the River Staur pro- 


ceeds to diſembogue itſelf into the Sea, not far from hence. 
Deal, 


* Having a Curioſity to obſerve the ancient Structure and Compo- 
fition of theſe Walls, we found they principally conſiſted of very 
large Chalk-ſtones, which they had from the Cliffs hard by, with a 
large Quantity of Roman Brick, of a lively reddiſh Colour, and of 
a very fine and firm Conſiſtence; from whence, as from many other 
ancient Structures, we are fully ſatisfied, the Romans had the Art of 
making Brick and Tile, in much greater Perfection than it is known 
at preſent. Beſide which, there are large Quantities of Free-ftone 
and Flint, the whole cemented together, with great Quantities of a 
very hard and ſtony Kind of Mortar, which they alſo excelled the 
Moderns in. | | | | 

But what we obſerved, as the greateſt Curioſity in this Place, was 
the Appearance of ſeveral of that Kind of Shells, which are uſually 
called Barnacles, upon the Surface of many of the Chalk-ſtones, 
and other Parts of the Water. They appear in Cluſters, as they u- 
ſually do on Cockles, Oyſter-ſhells, and Rocks in the Sea. They 
appeared alſo under the Walls, where People and Cattle walk over, 
which muſt plainly prove, they could not have long been there, Jt 
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Deal, or Dole, as Ninius calls it, is four Miles from Sand- 
wich, of which it is a Member. It is 74 Miles from London, 
and is a handſome, large Town, where Cæſar firſt landed, and 
fought a Battle, as a Table, hung up in Dever Caſtle, men- 
tions; and Cæſar corrobarates it, when he ſays, that he landed 
upon an open and plain Shore, and was warmly received by the 
Britons ; hence Leland has it. | 


And lefty Deal's proud Tow'rs are ſhown, 
Where Cæſar's Trophies grace the Town, 


Here Ships bound to and from London, and foreign Parts, 
by Way of the Channel, generally ſtop; if homeward bound, 
to diſpatch Letters, and notify their Arrival, and to ſet Paſſen- 
gers aſhore; if outward bound, to take in freſh Proviſions, and 
to receive their laſt Letters from Friends, or Owners. 

This Town is now very populous, and carries on ſome fo- 
reign Trade, and thrives very much, from the Reſort of Sea- 
men lying in the Downs. Its Caſtle is defended on the North 
by Sandown Caſtle, and on the South by Deal Caſtle, and at a 
ſmall Diſtance Falner Caſtle, all three built by King Henry 
VIII. Here is a Ridge of Rocks that run ſeven Miles along 
the Shore, which abound with Samphire, called by Cicero, 
Moles Magni fie, reaching to Dover, where is a Break in the 
Ridge receiving and incloſing a Part of the Sea. Between two 
Hills in this Break is 

Dover, 71 Miles from London, 285 from the Land's End, 
and 30 from Calais in France, called in Saxon Popna, and by 
Lambard, Dufyrrha, which in Britiſh ſignifies a ſteep Place. 
The Situation of the Town is among Rocks, affording quite 
a romantic Proſpect, in a Valley, under a Semi- circle of Hills; 
and it had once ſeven Churches, tho now but two, and ſeverabre- 
ligious Houſes :. It was alſo walled, and had ten Gates; but ſoon 
after the Conqueſt, it ſuffered greatly by Fire. The Town is at 

| Dd2 pre- 


muſt owe their Exiſtence to thoſe peculiar Sorts of Salts that are deſ- 

tin'd in Nature to form this partieular Kind of Shell, which were 

derived from the Spray of the Sea, diffuſing itſelf through the Atmoſ- 

phere here about. This is another Proof that Shells of Marine Bo- 
dies may as well be formed on the Land, as in the Sea. | 
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preſent large and populous, and very noted for its Tide Har- 
bour. This is one of the Cinque Ports. Here are a Cuſtom. 
houſe and Victualling- office. One of the Streets is called Snare. 
gate, from the dreadful Rocks of Chalk that hang over it. 

The Packet-boat goes twice a Week to France and Flander,, 
as being the neareſt and ſafeſt Paſſage to France. 

Here is a Well 60 Fathom deep, called Mr. Matſon's Cellar; 
and is ſaid to be the Work of Julius tis round, and lined to 
the Bottom with Free- ſtone, and the Water which is drawn out 
of it by a Wheel, is fo fine and ſoft, that it is fit to waſh with. 

On a very high Hill, or Rock, ſomewhat projecting, the 
better to guard the Entrance to Dover, is a large and ſtrong 
Caſtle, ſaid to be built by Cæſar. The Rock is ſteep and rug- 
ged on every Side, but next the Sea, higher and more perpen- 
dicular. The Caſtle is large, its Area containing 30 Acres; 
it held 1500 Priſoners in the Reign of Queen Anne. It is well 
fortified by Towers and proper Batteries. It has been looked 
on by Enemies, as almoſt impregnable, being well fortified both 
by Nature and Art. That noble Piece of Brafs Cannon, com- 
monly called the Queens Poctet-Piſtol, is mounted here, 22 Feet 
long; it requires 15 Pounds of Powder, and carries a Ball ſeven 
Miles. It was preſented by the Slates of Utrecht to Queen El. 
zabeth. 

Over- againſt the Caſtle is a POR Pharos, or Watch-Tower, 
called Bredemſtone, but much decayed. The Pier, which form: 
the Haven, where Ships may ride with greater Safety, is a no- 
ble Work, was done with much Labour, and at an infinite 
Expence. Above it is a Fort, with four Baſtions : The broad, 
ſpacious Beach, which extends from Eaſt to Weſt before the 
Mouth of it, affords a moſt delightful Proſpect, as the Sight of 
the Bottom from the adjacent Cliffs is very dreadful, Some 
Part of the Town-Wall ſtill remains, and ſome Appearance of 
the Roman Watling- way from Canterbury, over Barham Downs, 
to this Place. 


Now on fair Dover's topmo/? Cuff PII fland, 
And look with Scorn and Triumph on proud France, 
H yore, an Iſthmus jutting from this Coaſt, 
Join'd the Britannic to the Gallic Shore; 2 
5 e n 
Eng. Gazetteer, and Gibſon's Cambden. 
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But Neptune on a Day, with Fury fir d, | 
Near d his tremendous Trident, ſmote the Earth, 
And broke th unnatural Union at a Blow. 
*Twixt you, and you, my Servants and my Sons, 
Be there, he cry d, eternal Diſcord. —France 
Shall bow the Neck to Cantium's peerleſs Offipring ; 
And as the Oat reigns lordly &er the Shrub, 
So ſhall the no have Homage from the Vine. 

Smart's Hop- Garden. 


The LATHE of SHEPWAY. 


| From Dover the chalky Rocks, as it were, hang by one an- 
other, and run in a continued Ridge for five Miles together, to 
FHollſtone, a Member of the Cinque Ports of Dover, and 69 
Miles from London, appears to have been a very ancient Place, 
where was formerly a Nunnery, but was often pillaged by the 
Danes, and ſtanding near the Coaſt, ſwallowed up by the Sea. 

This Town has a ſmall Rivulet running thro? it; the Coun- 
try near it is pleaſant and fertile, and furniſhes the Inhabitants 
with Plenty of Neceſlaries: But what is of chief Note, is the 
Multitude of their Fiſhing-boats belonging to its Harbour, which 
are employed in Fiſhing, according to the different Seaſons ; 
Mackerel, in Seaſon, with which they principally furniſh the 
London Markets, and are carried hence by the Market-Boats of 
London and Barking. 

Near Folk/tone, upon the Cliffs, are found ſome Stones of 
diverſe Shapes and Figures, very wonderful; ſome reſemble a 
Muſcle, but are much bigger ; others, an Almond, but ſtreaked 
like a Cockel-ſhell, a Screw, or Cock's Spurs Quills, which 
were tranſparent as Amber, and thoſe ſo like, that they have a 
perfect Spina running quite through them, and on the Sides 
little Ridges, like Ribs.* | 
About Meichaelmas the Folk/tone Barks, with others ſrom Suſ- 
ſex, go away to the Suffolk and Norfolk Coaſts to catch Her- 

rings for the Merchants of Yarmouth and Leo/taff. 

There is a Ridge of chalky Rocks between this and Dover, 
as before hinted, that has viſibly funk, and become lower, in 

the 
* Cambda new ſurvey'd. 
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the Memory of Man.“ From hence the Shore turning Welt 
ward has 5 
_  Saltwoord, once a Caſtle of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's, 
Four Miles diſtant is | | 

Hithe,y one of the Cinque Ports, from whence it had its 
Name his, in Saxon ſignifying a Port, or Station; but now by 
the great Quantity of Sand heaped there, it does not anſwer 
that Name; nor does Neſt Hithe, at ſome Diſtance, for the ſame 
Reaſon, which was a little Town hard by, and a Harbaur, till 
the laſt Century. | | 

It is at preſent moſt remarkable for its pleaſant Situation, 
the Ground behind it being on a conſiderable Aſcent : And as 
the Soil is rich and fertile, and lies open to the enlivening Sun- 
beams, there is the greateſt Quantity of Garden-Stuff of all 
Kinds, in its greateſt Perfection, produced. | 

Eaſt and NWeſi Hithe owe their Original to Lime, a little Vil- 
lage adjoining, and formerly a very famous Port; Antoninus call- 
ed it Portus Limanis; but this hath alſo undergone the ſame 
Fate. | 

From hence to Canterbury there is a paved military Way, 
which you may eaſily diſcern to be the Work of the Romans. 

Romney, New and Old. Old Romney was a conſiderable Place 
in Edward the Confeſſor's Time; for Earl Godwin came into the 
Harbour, and carried off divers Ships riding there; but by Reg- 
ſon of the Sea ſuddenly withdrawing, and leaving a vaſt Tract 
of Land free from its Inundation, the Haven became wholly 
deſerted, and a new one was made near the Sea, at about a Mile 
and a half diſtant, which thereupon began to be called New 

Rom- 


* Gibſon's Cambden, p. 255. Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 349. 

+ In a Place near this Town, amongſt other natural Curioſities, 
we met with another convincing Proof of that plaſtic Power in Na- 
ture (to which Shells of eve Kind owe their Origin) being found 
in terreſtrial Subſtances ; for the Earth here produced a very hard Sort 
of Stones, moſt of which were replete with Forms of Cockle, and 
other ſuch Kind of Shell-Fiſh ; but as for Shells, there was not the 
leaſt Appearance of any, or that ever there had been any : But this 
terreſtrial Mimicry of Shell-fiſh, conſiſted barely of the common Sub- 
ſtance of the Stone, and nothing more. Inſtances of this Kind are 
very rarely met with, and ſufficiently prove, that theſe were no an- 
tideluvian Bodies, or that they never came from the Sea. 
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Romney. This happened in William the Conqueror's \ Thins; 


and Hiſtory mentions a Variety of Circumſtances too marvellous 
for us to relate; we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with the | 
Account of what is Matter of Fact. 

New Romney, which is about two Miles and a half from 
Lyd, is ſituated at a convenient Diſtance from the Mouth of 
the Harbour, on an Aſcent, in a circular Form, is one of the five 
Cinque Ports, and was incorporated in the Reign of Edward III. 
Its chief Trade conſiſts in grazing Cattle. Nen it lies that ſpa- 
cious Level, called 

Romney-Marſh, a Gift of the Sea, which, by Degrees, with- 
drew itſelf, 14 Miles in Length, and eight in Breadth, con- 
tains 44, 200 Acres, including Walland and Guildford Marſhes, 
which join it, and excluſive of which 40,000 belonging to Kent, 
beſides what has been conſidered as Part of Suſſex. The Land 
is eſteemed the richeſt Paſture in England. Vaſt Flocks of Sheep, 
and Herds of Black-Cattle, are ſent from all Parts of England, 
and fattened here, and then, for the greateſt Part, ſent to London, 
and fold. The Sheep are rather larger than thoſe of Leice/ter- 
ſhire and Lincolnſhire ; and their Bullocks the largeſt in England, 
eſpecially thoſe they call ſtalled Oxen, from being kept all the 
latter Seaſon within the Farmer's Yards, or Sheds, 

The Inhabitants of this Marſh have been formerly much 
blamed for running of Wool to France; and though much is 
juſtly faid of its rich Paſture, theſe Marſhes have been deemed 
very unhealthful. Lambard ſays, Hyeme malus, æſtate molelus, 
nunguam bonus; Evil in Summer, grievous in Winter, never 
good.“ No Wonder then that it has not been ſo well peopled 
as other Places, and that ſome Privileges have been granted as 
an Encouragement for Perſons to reſide there. He likewiſe ſays, 
that in this Marſh Trees have been found lying at Length un- 
der Ground, nearly black as Ebony, and when taken up and 
dried, have been fit for Uſe. There is alſo a ſtrong Wall, made 
with Wood, Earth, and Stone, for ſeveral Miles, to prevent the 
Incurſions of the Sea. 

There is alſo a ſmall Town, called Etham, ſituated on the 
leſſer Stour, between We and Hithe, 62 Miles from London 
and had a Market and Fairs, but now affords little remarkable. 
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Not far from hence, and about three Miles South-Weſt of 
Romney, is Lyd, which is a Member of the Port of Romney, and 
a populous Town. In the Beach near Stone-End, is a Slope of 
Stones, which ſome fancy, others humourouſly call, the Temple 


o 
r% 


of Criſpin and Crijpianus. And near the ea is a Place called 
Holmſtone, as it abounds with great Nunvers of Pebbles; but 


particularly with Holme. Here is a Charity-ſchool, and a good 


Market on Thurſday, and a Fair on Fuly 13. 
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Sem JDDLESE A has its Name from the middle 
L 50 ' Saxons, becauſe the Inhabitants of it lived in the 
=! [0s Midi of the Eaſt, Weſt, and South Saxons, and 
"x 4. 5 T6; were called Mercians. It is divided from Bucking- 
hamfhire, on the Weſt, by the River Cole, or Coln; from Hert- 
fardſhire, on the North, by ancient parochial Bonididivies; from 
Effex, on the Eaft, by the River Lea, or Lee; and on has Souths 
from Surrey and Kent, by the River Thames. 

It is but a fmall County in Extent, being but about 3 
Miles in Length, and at the narroweſt Part not more than 
twelve wide; but as it comprehends the Cities of London and 
 W:flminſter, it is the richeſt and moſt populous County in Eng- 
land. Magna Britannia mentions, that though it includes only 
about 247,000 Acres, it contains no leſs than oo, ooo Houſes; 
and the modern Hiftoriographers make the Number much greater. 

The Air is exceedingly healthful, the Soil fertile, and the 
Houſes and Villages every where neat and ſtately; and there 
is no Part of it but muſt afford great Entertainment to the 
Curious, 

Upon the Settlement of the Hanis in this Iſle, this County, 
with all Efzx, became the Kingdom of the Eaſt Saxons, whoſe 
King, though he took his Name from that Part of his Kingdom 
which was called 18 Seaxa, or Eſſex, yet had his Palace at 
London. 
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The two firſt of the Eaſt Saxon Kings, Erghenwine and Flad. 
da, were Heathen Princes; but Sobert, being influenced by 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, turned Chriſtian, and converted the 
Temple of Diana into a Chriſtian Church; and after having 
dedicated it to St. Paul, he gave it Melitry for its Cathedral, 
Theſe Kings founded St. Peter's at Weſtminſter, In Proceſs of 
Time, Egbert ſucceeded : He erected the Saxon M onarchy, un- 
der which we find nothing peculiar to the County. 

The moſt ancient Diviſion of this County was into Hun- 


dreds, z. 


The Hundreds of 


SpELTHORN, ETHORN, 
IsLEWORTH, FINNESBURY, and 
OsSULSTON, WENLAXBARNE, | 0 


of which we ſhall give a general Deſeription; but ſhall fiſt 
take Notice of the Rivers, and of thoſe Towns and Villages, 
which are of Note, that border upon them. 

The River Thames claims our firſt and principal Notice. This 
great, navigable River, is compoſed chiefly of the Rivers [js 
and Tame, of which the Vis is much the largeſt, and runs the 
longeſt Courſe, riſing on the Confines of Gloucgſterſpire, and 
Lechlade becomes navigable to Radecot-Bridge ; from thence to 
North Moor, and winding round a large Neck of Land, comes 
down to Oxford, where it is joined by the River Charwel; thence 
it glides South-Eaſt to Sanford and Abington, and then to Dorceſ- 
ter, otherwiſe called Dorcheſter, a Place once ſo conſiderable as to 
give Name to the Hundred, and was a City and r s See, 
which was afterwards tranſlated to Lincoln. 

The River Tame is but ſmall at the Place of its firſt Riſe, 
which is near Tring in Hertfordſhire ; but becoming much more 
conſiderable at its Entrance into Oxfordſbire, there gives its 
own Name to a pleaſant Market Town which it waſhes on the 
North Part; and from thence, after viſiting Ricot, once the 
Seat of Lord Norris, and other Gentlemens Seats, comes to 
Dorchefter. Here the Tame and IJſis join, as it were, in Wed- 
lock, and mix their Names as well as their Waters; hence 


called Tham- Iſis, or the Thames. | 
The 


The Author of the 1 Hiſtoriarum, concerning the 


Marriage of Thame and Jſit, has given us a very beautiful De- 
ſcription of it; of which take the following Extract. > 


ith a faint Kiſs ſhe mocks the Walls of Tame, 
And leaves behind her nothing but her Name. 
Yet, tho impatient Iſis Arms ta fill, 

She ſtops to bid the Norriſſes Farewel. 

Old Dorcheſter flands ꝛwond' ring at her Speed, 
And gladly bids the happy Match ſucceed. 


And after ſome Verſes interpoſed, the Poet adds, 


Thus ſang the Goddeſs ; frait the Joyful Streams 
Proud of the late Addition to its Name, 

Flows briſkly on, ambitious now to pay 

A larger Tribute to the ſov'reign Sea, 


Hence the Thames paſſes to Wallingford, Reading, and Fetch- 
ing, and taking a winding Compaſs round the Hundred, comes 
to Henley, viſits Great Marlow and Maidenhead;- and from 
thence runs to Windſor. Here we may properly introduce Mr. 
Pope's admirable Deſcription of it. 


In antient Times, we read, 
Old Father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend Had; 
His Treſſes drop'd with Deus, and ver the Singin 
His ſhining Horns diffus'd a golden Gleam. 
Grav'd on his Urn appear'd the Moon, that guides 
His fwelling Waters, and alternate Tides; _ 
The figur'd Streams in Waves of Silver roll'd, 
And on their Banks Auguſta roſe in Gold, 
Around his Throne the Sea-born Brothers ſtood, 
Who fwell with tributary Urns his Flood; 
Firſt the fam'd Authors of his ancient Name, 
The winding Iſis, and the fruitful Tame; 
The Kennet ſwift, for ſilver Eels renown'd ; 
The Lodden flow, with verdant Alders crown'd; - 
Ee2 Cole, 
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Cole, whoſe dark Stream his flow'ry lands laue; 
And Chalky-Wey that rollt a milty Waves 
The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

_ The gulphy Lee his ſedgy Treſſes rears; : 
And ſullen Mole, that hides bis diving Flood; 
And ſi lent Darent, JOY 2 Daniſh Blood. 

© Pope's Windfor Foreſt, 


Thus celebrated-by anger r 


Unruffled in its Stream, a Floed I "boyd, 

Sa calm, ſo ſmooth, it ſcarcely ſeem'd to glides 
So. deep, and yet fo clear, that ev'ry Shne 

| With barrow'd Luſtre from the Bottom ſhone : 

| The pendant Banks with hoary Willows crown'd, 
| Diffus'd a ſweet, refreſhing Shade around. 


From Windſor it paſſes into Middleſex, about three Miles be- 
low Cotnbrock. The firſt remarkable Place on the River Thames, 
| in this County, | --- 

STANEs, in the Hundred of Spelthorn, on the very Weſter 
| Limit, where is a large wooden Bridge over the Thames. Here 
| an Army of Danes, after they had burnt Oxford, as the Saxon 
| Chronicle informs us, in the Year 1009, returning along the 
| | Thames, and hearing an Army from London was coming againſt 
| them, paſſed the Thames, and ſo went into Kent to repair to 
a their Ships. | 
Near this, in the Courſe of the River, is the famous Mea - 
dow, called Running- Mead, or Renimed, wherein was a great 
Meeting of the Nobility in the Year 1215, to demand their 
| Liberties of King John, in which they were aſſiſted by Lewis 
of France. Hence the afore-cited Poet ſays: 


Now Renimed upon the Banks appears, 

Where Men, renown"'d for Honour, Arms, and Years, 

Met to reform the State, controul the King, 

And Edward's Laws from long Oblivian bring. 

Hence more than civil Wars the Land oppreſs'd, : 
And Lewis, with bis F —_ the Rebels Strength increas d. 


From 
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From hence the River paſſes. by Latham to ati 
where Czſar paſſed the River, and the Britons, to prevent him, 
obſtructed the Bank and Ford, with Stakes; from whence it 


had its Name. 
Hence the Thames glides to 138 3 W 8 a royal 


Palace. Here the Thames affords a moſt delightful Proſpect, 
which 1s W N by the Poet: 


Ch) 


Such Fields, ſuch Woods, ach hatch Pike pear, |; 
Shah Caries gram theEortb, ifuch Toast es the Hin, 1 
That Thames with Nome Tiber ny . C1 | / 


And, ſpeaking of the Union of ws tv. River he ſays, chat 


| To Hampton runs, whoſe State and. Beauty bows 
A City here contracted in a Houſe. 
This the grave Prelate Wolſey s Care began, 
To um blind Fortune's Arts were fully known, 
And all her Smiles daſt\d with one fatal Frown. 


Hampton- Court, and its Gardens, are about five Miles in 
Circumference, and are watered on three Sides by the River 
Dames, ſo that a more pleaſant Situation could not have been 
choſe by it its Founder, Cardinal Wolſey; which was as magni- 
ficent as could poſſibly be in that Age, not only as to'its Build- 
ings, but its Furniture, conſiſting of more than two hundred 
Silk Beds, for the Reception of Strangers only, and every Place 
ſhone with Gold or Silver. 

When King Henry VIII. erected Hampton- Hurt into an Ho- 
nour, he enlarged it ſo much, that it had then five ſuch ſpacious 
Courts, ſet round with elegant Buildings of curious Work- 
manſhip, that Leland then ſaid of it: 


2 Plate which Niturt's 2 Gifts adorn, 75 
- Where Thames Lind Streams in gentle Currents turn, { 
The Name of Hampton hath for Ages borne: 1 
Here fuch a Palace ſbetos great Henry's Care, 

As'Sol ne er views'in his extended Sphere, 

In all his tedious Stages £4 How- 
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| 
| However, the Character given of it by Grotius was yet more 
| ſublime, where he declares what would be the Confeſſion of a 
Þþ Traveller upon 'the Sight of this, after he had viewed all th 
| | Palaces | in the Nene. | 
| EVO! 88 8 


Bell 2 e Kings hi here th Gods 4 wel. 


Tt was obſerved, that King Charles the F irſt ds great De- 
light here. Oliver Cromugl made it his Summer Reſidence; 
"but no Princes were ever fonder of it than King William and 
Queen Mary, who made Additions to this Palace, which ex- 
f celled all that had been done to it before that Time, and plain- 
; ly diſcovered how much Architecture here had been advanced 
| ſince its Foundation. The Gardens were alſo wonderfully im- 
| proved, not only in the Walks, and the great Variety of Bow- 
| ers, but with Green-houſes and Hot-houſes, for preſerving and 
1 maturing Plants, brought from hot Climates, and with Foun- | 
| tains and Baſons to water them in dry Weather. * 
| This Palace abounds in the Beauties of Nature and Art. 
| conſiſts of two large Courts, beſides the Baſs- Court 3 
and Servants. On the Left of the outer Court is a noble Cha- 
ö pel, built by Queen Anne; and on the Ri ght as noble a Portico, 
| _ ſupported by Doric Pillars, which leads to the great Stairs, fine- 
1 painted by Vario. The inward Court was built by. King 
Milliam, who furniſhed the magnificent Apartments in a good 
þ fg Taſte, and adorned them with all the Niceneſs imaginable. In 
! the great Gallery, hang the famous Cartoons of Raphael Urbin, 
brought by King William into England. They are five Pieces 
of ſuch Painting, as are not to be paralled in Europe; and, it 
is ſaid, Lerois IV. offered 100,000 Louis d' Ors for them. In 
another, there is a very curious triumphal Entry of a Raman Em- 
peror; with the Pictures at full Length of the Ladies in Queen 
: Mary's Retinue ; together with fine Porcelains, and other Cu- 
| rioſities, collected by that Queen, and ſome of them worked 
| \with her own Hand. In that which was King Wi lian s Clo- 
ſet, there is an excellent Collection of F lowers, Birds, and 
6 other curious Paintings. Moſt of the Chimney-Pieces are a- 
| dorned with the Originals of . 3. and there s a noble Pic- 
| ture 


4 
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ture of King William on Horſe-back, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
Queen Ann began an Apartment for Prince George of Denmark, 
which his late Majeſty finiſhed and finely painted. On the 
South Side of this Palace a Garden is ſunk 10 Feet, to give a 
View from the Apartments to the River, and incloſed with a 
Baluſtrade of Iron, finely wrought, with the Arms and Devices 
of the three Kingdoms, and the Cyphers of King William 
and Queen Mary. The Front to the Eaſt, which is very no- 
ble, is all of Free- ſtone, and looks into the Park over a ſtately 
Parterre, half a Mile long, embelliſhed with Statues, Vaſes, 
gravel and green Walks, and ſeparated from the Park by a Ba- 
luftrade of Iron. In a little walled Garden, on the North Side, 
is a moſt curious Labyrinth, or Wilderneſs, and a long Terras 
Walk runs along the Side of the River from the Palace to the 
Bowling-Green, in each Corner whereof, is a large Pavilion: 
After the Death of King William, Hampton Court was in a 
Manner neglected ; but in the Reign of King George I. it came 
again into Requeſt. The two noble Parks adjoining are well 
planted, ſtocked with Deer, and adorned with fine Canals, 
Pleaſure-houſes, Fiſh-Ponds, and Water-works. And in 


Buſby Park there is a Caſcade, which is reckoned a Maſter- piece 


in its Kind. The Village of Hampton is much improved by 
the Palace. 

From hence the River fetches a large Winding by Twicken-- 
ham-Park toward Thi ;teworth, where was once a Palace of Ri- 
chard, King of the Romans, and Earl of Cornwall. 

In the next Place, it waſhes Sion, once a ſmall religious Houſe; 
fo called from the holy Mount of that Name, where Henry V. 
built a Nunnery ; but upon the general Expulſion of the Reli- 
gious, a great Part of it was pulled down, and made a Country 
Houſe for the Duke of Somerſet, now belonging to the Earl of 
Northumberland. It thence glides to Brentford, ſo called from 
the ſmall River Brent, which riſes in Finchley- Common, and 
paſſes through the Weſt Part of the Town, which is a great 
Thorough- fare to the Weſt, and has a conſiderable Trade; eſ- 


| pecially in Corn, both by Land and by the Thames. Its Mar- 
ket is on Saturday, and its Fair on the 10th of Augu/t. 


From Brentford the Thames glides to Cheſwick, a neat Village, 


2 with many beautiful Seats; and Fulham, where the Bi- 
4 ſhop 
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ſhop of Londen, and many others of the Nobility and Gentry 
have their Country-Seats. It paſſes from hence to Chelſea, re- 
markable for its agreeable Situation, Gentlemen's Houſes, &. 
and much more for its Hoſpital, for the Maintenance of wound- 

"ed and ſuperanuated Soldiers, which was began by King Charles 


the IId, carried on by King James the IId, and finiſhed and 


furniſhed by King William. It is, indeed, a Structure ſuiting 
the Munificence of its Royal Founders, being nobly actommo- 
dated with all proper Offices, and adorned with ſpacious 
Walks and Gardens. Near this Place is the Phyſic- Gardens 
belonging to the Company of Apothecaries, where great Skill 
and Expence is uſed to propagate all Kinds of medicinal Herbs. 


Not only thoſe of our own Growth, but moſt of thoſe called 


Exotics, or Natives of foreign Climes, are cultivated here in 
great Perfection. Nor muſt we omit to mention that large and 
valuable Collection of Curioſities in Nature and Art by Mr, 
Salter, at his Coffee-houſe not far from thence, which for 
many Years paſt, (and at conſiderable Expence) has been col- 
lected from different Parts of the World: All which extraordi- 
nary Productions cannot, fail of giving great Satisfaction to every 
curious Spectator, and for which Purpoſe great Numbers daily 
reſort to regale their Eyes with thoſe extraordinary Objects. 
Beſides thoſe moſt noted Places adjoining to the River, and 
which derive much of its Pleaſure and Convenience from their 
Situation, it is to be N that the Land, for many Miles, 
lies on a regular, gradual Declivity to the River, and there are 


many agreeable Houſes and Gardens, as well for Entertain- 


ment, as the peculiar Poſſeſſion of Gentlemen. Here pleaſant 
Groves and ſhady Bowers invite 'the Eye, and afford moſt 
agreeable Landſcapes to Paſſengers, regaling in Boats on the 
Thames ; and many of thoſe Houſes fronting the River are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Epithet of Clean, as if rural Sweetneſs, and 
external Elegance and Neatneſs cohabited there. Nor ought 
we here to omit the frequent innocent Amuſement of the An- 
gler on this River, for which we refer the Curious to Pope's 

Windſor Foreſt. 
The Thames is thus traced to London, where, tho' that would 
invite us, we muſt not as yet quit our Deſcription ; for we 
have 
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| have not yet taken Notice of its ſuperior Advantage to many 
other Rivers, in its Subſervience to Navigation. 

* The Tide is obſerved to flow up the River upwards of 60 
Miles, ſome mention 80. This is at leaſt undeniable, that 
that Flow of the Tide contributes greatly to the Convenience 
and Advantage of Trade and Commerce in all the Towns or 
Keys it viſits. 

But how exceedingly are our Ideas inhanced when we con- 
ſider its immediate Subſervience to foreign Trade | 

Nor ought we to omit the mention of the ſame Repoſitory it 
affords to our Shipping. The Number of Ships is almoſt in- 

credible, which arrive here from all Ports of the World, and 
ride at Anchor in this River. Inſomuch, that from the Bridge 
to Black-Wall is a univerſal Port, or Key, for all Merchant- 
Ships whatſoever. 

Nothing in Europe, or in the World TS. it in many con- 
ſiderable Reſpects; notwithſtanding the great Building-yards at 
Schedam, near Amſterdam, are reckoned to exceed them in the 
Number of Ships built there ; and they tell us, more Ships are 
generally ſeen at Amſterdam than in the Thames. And that 
Computation cannot well be contradicted on theſe general Ob- 
ſervations, that almoſt all the Ships that are in Holland are 
built there, and in the Ports adjacent; whereas, not one fifth 
Part of our Shipping is built in the Thames, but at many pub- 
lic and private Docks in ſeveral Sea-Ports of this Kingdom; 
ſuch as Newcaſtle, Sunderland, Stockton, Whitby, Hull, Gainſ- 
borough, Grimsby, Lynn, Liverpool, Yarmouth, IValderfwick, 
Ipfwich, and Harwich, upon the Sea-Coaſt; as alſo at Shoram, 
Arundle, Brighthelm/lone, Portſmouth, Southampton, Buſsl:don, 
Poal, Weymouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth ; beſides the Ifle of 
IVight, and other Places on the ſouth Coaſt. 24dly. That the 
Engliſh build for themſelves, and very rarely for any Foreign- 
ers; but the Dutch principally for Foreigners; eſpecially of 
late Years. While they have avoided War, they have omitted 
to keep up their Navy-ſhips of War; but they have embrac- 
ed the Opportunity, and improved it, (enriching themſelves 
by their Neutrality, by a great Increaſe of their Merchandize, 
and by making Trade with both Parties their chief Purſuft. 
A late credible Writer on the Dutch Trade, Sc. allures us, 
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that the Hollanders are able, in the Diſtance of a few Mice 
from the Plenty and proper Order of the ſundry Materials for 
building Ships, to build 100 naval Ships in a Week. This is 
a Digreſſion which we hope may be excuſed, as we hereby plains. | 
ly perceive the maritime Strength of the Dutch, and that they | þ 
are no inconſiderable Ally, nor deſpicable Foe. N 

But to return. That Part of the River Thames whih 7 
is properly the Harbour, and where the Ships uſually deliver, 
or unload their Cargoes, is called the Pool, and begins at the . 
Turning of the River out of Limebouſe-Reach, and extends to b 
the Cuſtom-houſe Keys. In this Compaſs, on a Survey and 
Enumeration of them, two thouſand Sail of all Sorts . been 
either riding at Anchor, or failing ; excluſive of Barges,  Ligh- * 
ters, Pleaſure-boats, and Yachts; for we mean ſuch Veſſels 
only as really go to Sea; in this Number are included the Ships 
that lay in Deptford and Blackwall-Reaches, and in the Wer 
Docks, but not the Men of War in the King's Yard, and in | 
the Wet Dock at Deptford, which are not a few. 1 

In the River Thames, from Battle-bridge on the — 71 
Side, and the Hermitage-bridge on the City Side, gy to 
Blackwall incluſive, owe: are 


3 Wet Wa for laying up 5 
22 Dry Docks for repairing pueden Ships, 
And 33 Yards for building | 1 


including the Builders of Hoys and Lighters : but. excluding all 3 
Boat and Wherry-Builders above Bridge. | 

Too enter into a Deſcription of all Manner of naval Stores 
for the furniſhing thoſe Builders would be endleſs; it may ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that England is an inexhauſtible Store-houſe of i 
Timber; and all the Oak, and generally the Plank made ui of #3 


in the building theſe Ships are of Engliſh Growth, and princ_ 1 


pally in the ſouthern Counties near us; as particularly, Berl. 


ſhire, Buckinghamſhire, 8 Suſſex, Kent and Suffolk ; ; very ; 


little being brought 

| The Width of the River in general i is about 1500 Feet, and 2 
the Number of Whe? ies that ply vn.” the River is about 7 
10, ooo, under proper Regulation. | 
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The peculiar Properties of this River- Water deſerve our No- 
tice, It is admirably ſoft, whereby it is fit, not only for waſh- 
ing Linnen, but is ſo remarkably adapted to the Uſe of Dyers 
for ſtriking bright and laſting Colours, that the London — 
on this Account only, are thought to excel thoſe who make 
uſe of any other Water. It is alſo experienced to be the beſt 
for Shipping, having a Quality of purging itſelf, and Keeping 
ſweet much longer than any other freſh Water in general ; and 
is therefore generally ſhipped for long Voyages. Some have 
attempted to account for theſe Properties, and have attributed 
others, which we ſhall omit as uncertain. This, however, 
may be aſſerted, that with reſpect to London Porter, none brew - 
ed of any other Water is equal in its Quickneſs, Fineneſs or Du- 
ration for keeping; and conſequently, it is eſteemed very whol- 
ſome, and abounds with great . of Fiſh, as Smelts, 
Flounders, &c. | 
Before we quit the Account of ahis River, the two moſt 
remarkable Bridges over it, vix. thoſe of London and Weſimin- 
fler, are worthy of the moſt curious Reader's Attention. 
London-Bridge, which was erected in the room of a wooden 
one, was 33 Years in building at the public Expence, and was 
finiſhed in the 10th Year of the Reign of King Jahn. In leſs 
than four Years it ſuffered, however, greatly by a Fire which 
broke out on Southwark Side: It conſiſts of 20 Arches, which 
are 915 Feet in Length, and 20 in Width, excluſive of Houſes, 
built for the moſt Part on both Sides of it, which are in Depth 
about 53 Feet more; and the Heighth of the Bridge, above 
High-water-mark, is 4.3 Feet and a Half. | 
Adjoining to the Draw-bridge is a curious Structure, ſaid t to 
be framed in Holland, and ſet up here without ſo much as a 
Nail in it, and therefore is called the Nonſuch-Houſe. Under 
the firſt, ſecond, and fourth Arches, are Machines, worked 
by the Tide and Ebb of the River, which raiſe the Water to 
ſuch a Height, as to ſupply many Parts of the City with Wa- 
ter, of which we ſhall give a farther Account in another 
Place. | 
The Gate here, the only Avenue by Land from Londen to 
Surry, was one of the four principal Gates long before. Tt 
ſtands near the South End of the Bridge, where is a ſtrong 
Port- 


Tom. * © 
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Portcullis ; and there were ſeveral Donations for the Support of 
this Bridge. 15 

In 1756, an At of Parliament paſſed for pallinny down the 
. Houſes on the ſaid Bridge, as being fallen greatly to Decay, 
and deemed prejudicial to the ſame; as alſo, with a View to 
widen, and render the Paſſage over it much more commodious, 
and to make all neceſſary Repairs. Purſuant thereto a Toll is 
now gathered, the Houſes are taking down, and the laudable 
Deſign is to be expedited under the Direction of ſkilful Ma- 
nagers.* 

As to W:; infer Bridge, the Act for acting that magnifi- 
cent Piece of Architecture, paſſed the 16th of February 1736, 
purſuant to which, after the moſt accurate Plans had been duly 
conſidered, and ſome Materials provided, the Foundation for 
erecting the firſt large Pier was laid, by Means of a new and 
curious Machine, called a Caiſſon, which contained about 150 
Loads of Timber, and was of more Tonnage and Capacity than 
a Man of War of 40 Guns, and was ſunk for the Maſons to 
work in, and the firſt Stone of the weſtern middle Pier was laid 
January 29, 1738, by the Earl of Pembroke. The Length of 
the Bridge from the Wool-ſtaple, near new Palace-Yard, to 
Stangate, on the oppoſite Shore, is 1223 Feet, with an Abut- 
ment of very ſtrong Stone-work, 77 4 Feet at each End, ex- 
tending as a Breaſt- work; on each Side above and below the 
Bridge 25 Feet, with a handſome Flight of ſtone Steps for 
landing Goods, Sc. The Width of the Bridge for Carriages 
is 44 Feet; beſides ſeven Feet on each Side (not reckoning the 
Receſſes over the Piers of a ſemi-octangular Form) for the 
Foot-way, which is raiſed about a Foot above the Road, 
and paved with broad Moor- ſtone. The Aſcent is no. 
more than one Foot in 39; 13 of the Arches are large, and 
two ſmall ; the Piers are 14; the Length of each 70 Feet; 
and each is terminated with a ſaliant Right Angle __ either 
Tide. 

Theſe Piers, which are at Bottom four Feet 1 than at 


the ſpringing of the Arch, are laid on a ſtrong Foundation of 
f Timber, 


* Mhawrer may occur remarkable in the Execution of this pub- 
lic Deſign, we intend to communicate "oP the Entertainment of our 


Readers. 
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Timber, which is two Feet thick, ſhaped in the ſame Manner, 
about 8o Feet long, and 28 wide; and is of ſuch ſound Plank, 
that, being kept always wet, it will not rot, but grow harder 
by Time. Some of theſe Foundations are laid 14 Feet under 
the Bed of the River, and ſome only Five, according as a 
Stratum of Gravel could be found. Tho' the Depth of the 
Piers is different, yet they are built alike of ſolid Portland Stone 
from one to ſix Tons weight; none leſs, except Key-ſtones, all 
ſet in, and the Joints filled with Dutch Terraſs ; beſides, as 
they are cramped together with Iron between theſe Piers, which 
take up 353 ſolid Feet, the Water has a free Courſe of 870 
Feet, which is more than four Times the Space for the Water- 
courſe between the Sterlings at London-Bridge; ſo that here is 
no Fall of Water to endanger. the ſmalleſt Boat; and the 
Stream 1s ſo gentle, it ſeldom exceeds the Velocity of 24 Feet 
per Second in Time of Flood, and is + leſs in the Ebb. 

The Arches, which are ſemi-circular, for greater Strength, 
ſpring from about two Feet above Low- water- mark: This is 
much ſtronger, and occaſions a leſs Aſcent than if they ſprung 
from higher Piers, beſide the ſaving of Materials and Work- 
manſhip. The middle Arch is 76 Feet wide, and the Reſt 
decreaſe each four Feet, 'till the Abutment-arch, which is 
about 25 Feet, and the Abutment 77 ; the Piers between de- 
creaſe one Foot, of which we may eaſily form an Idea. 

The Soffet, or Cicling of every Arch .is turned and built 
quite through with large Portland Blocks, over which is turned 
another Arch of Purbeck Stone bended in with Portland, and 
four or five Times thicker on the Reins than on the Key, by 
which, and the incumbent Weight of Materials, all the Parts 
of every Arch are in Equilibrio ; that is, the Thruſt and lateral 
Preſſure are counter-balanced ; ſo that each of theſe Arches 
might ſtand ſingle, without affecting, or being affected by any 
other. Several Feet below the Pavement, between the Arches, 
Drains are made to carry off any Filth, which might tend to in- 
jure the Work, and which is a new Contrivance. 

The Tide rites in this Part of the River ſeldom leſs than eight, 
or more than 15 Feet perpendicular; and therefore, at the high- 
eſt Tide, 25 Feet will be left for Paſlage under the largeſt 


Arch. There being a large Shoal in the Middle of the River, 
it 
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it is there at Low. water but five Feet deep; whereas in the 
Channels, on each Side the Shoal, it is eight or nine; and at 
a Spring- Tide 20 in the Middle, and 24 in the faid camel 

In the building of this Bridge (than which there is ſcarce 
a longer or ſtronger in Europe) ſeveral curious Machines were 
made uſe of for drawing, and fawing off the Piles, and for 
other neceſſary Purpoſes. © The Stone made uſe of is of four 
| Sorts, each the beſt in its Kind, viz. Portland, Purbeck, Cor- 
niſh Moor- tone, and Kentiſh Rag-/tone, all uſed according to 
their proper Quality, and fo diſpoſed, that there is not a falſe 
Bearing, or Joint in the Whole : And whatever ought to be of 
one Stone is ſo, and not, as in many other Buildings, compoſ- 
ed of ſmall ones; fo that, notwithſtanding the Preſſure of ma- 
ny thouſand Tons Weight, the Piers remain immoveably fixed, 


An Account of the ſeveral Sums of Money, raiſed by Lottery and 

_ otherwiſe granted, for building this Bridge, and nn the 
. ſeveral . ences thereto. N. 

"oh 


of 7 
* 
1 


Lottery 1737 I00000 
$a i738 48750 
| Granjed 1741 20000 

r 
1746 25000 
1747 r 
1748 20000 
1749 12000 


Total 389500 


So that it is compleatly finiſhed, and eſteemed much ſupe- 
rior to the long Bridges at Ratisbon and Dreſden in Germany; 
at Lyons and St. Eſprit in France; and that near Madrid in 
Spain, In fine, it is built in a neat and elegant Tafte, with 
ſuch Simplicity and Grandeur, that either viewed from the 
Water, or by Paſſengers who walk over it, it fills the Mind 
with an agreeable Surprize: The ſemi-oftangular Towers 
which form the Receſſes of the Foot-way, the Manner of 
_ the Lamps, and the Hei ght of the Balluſtrade, are per- 
fectly 
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ſectly beautiful and well contrived; and for the greater Safety 
of Perſons paſſing at Night, twelve Watchmen, at proper Diſ- 


tances, reconnoitre the Bridge, from Sun-ſet to Sun-riſing, fo 
that nothing is wanting to deferve the Eulogium given it by _- 


Poet. 


« When late the River-Gods would viſit Thames, 

« Rhyne, Danube, Tagus, Seine, and other N ames, 

« Allured by Fame, who told what Fleets he bore, 
„„What Wealth, what Splendour dignified his Shore: 
As from the Sea, high ſurging on his Tide, 

« Thro' Woods of Ships they with Amazement ride; 

« Still new Delights the varying Scene diſcloſe, 

„Till, interceptive, the firſt Bridge aroſe. 

« Ts that, they aſk, the Work of human Still? 

« Or ſprings the River from yon people'd Hill? 

«© This Doubt, by ſlow Approach, is ſolv'd at laſt, 

And the preſs'd Arches they with Trembling paſt. 

« Now mingling Spires, and Paul's ſtupendous Dome 

« AttraCt their Eyes, as Weſtward on they roam; 

« Till winding to the Left, as leads the Flood, 

Sprung the laſt Wonder, and before them ſtood. 

« Aſtoniſh'd! raviſh'd ! No Confuſion's here, 

« Th' uncumber'd Structure ſwells diſtin and clear! 

«© They cry'd:- But wn ? How rais'd? O Thames, 

| impart ! ENG 

« Wrought all thy Sons _ learned I/ Art? 

Mey, Kennet, Wandle, Mole, and Cole, and Lea, 

« Their Beds relinquiſh'd, labour'd they for thee ? 

« Or ſay, if from the Deep to ſuccour thoſe 

« (His Fav'rite thou) our common Father roſe ? 

« He, antient Architect, with Phoebus toil'd 

« On flion's Walls, which long the Erecians foil' d: 

« And he, or Phe&bus, or the blue-ey'd Maid, 

« Muſt plan this Bridge, and lend the Workmen Aid. 

& Like this, no Pile did &er our Stream beſtride, 

C Tho crowded Towns rife thick on either Side; 

Cc Tho', thine except, thro? fert'leſt Plains they ſtray, 


And waſh more ſpacious Kingdoms in their Way. 
Ro G g The 


many Miles, tho' not from its firſt Riſe; it being ſoon after en- 
larged, by the Influx of many other Rivulets; v:z. one in Hitchin. 
Pros: in Hertfordſhire, called the Beane, or Benefitian, and 
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The other Rivers, which moſt deſerve our Notice, are, the Ri. 


ver Lea, which lies on the Eaſt- ſide of this County, is navigable 


another called the Mimeram. That which is denominated the 
Lea riſes near Luton, in Bedfordſhire, and runs South-eaſt by 
Iheatham/tead, then Eaſt to Heriford, where ſeveral Rivers 
meet, and runs to Ware, (from whence is brought the new Ri- 


ver, of ſuch great and extenſive Uſefulneſs to London, of which 


we ſhall give a farther Account in another Place); from Mart 
it runs South, dividing Eſſex from Hertfordſhire, and paſſes by 
Rye; ſoon after it is joined by the River Szort, and continues its 
Courſe to Waltham- Abbey, and thence divides Ee from Middle. 
r; and after ſubſerving the Purpoſes of Commerce, empties 
itſelf into the River Thames, a little below Blackwall, By this 
River great Quantities of Corn and Malt are brought from 
Hertfordſhire to London, and Mills are plentifully ſupplied with 


Water to anſwer many very valuable Purpoſes.“ 
The River Cale or Coln, on the Weſt- ſide of this County, 


which is alſo compoſed of many other Rivulets, &er it becomes 


ſo conſiderable as it appears at its Entrance into the Thames, that 
denominates the Cole, has its Riſe about the North Mims, not 
far from Hatfield, in Hertfordſhire; in its Paſſage thro' that 
County to Middleſex, it is augmented by the Rivers Gade and 
Hinton, and alſo by a Rivulet of great Extent, iſſuing near 
Market: ſireet, on the Boundaries of that County and Bedford- 
ſhire; it enters the County of A7iddleſex near Breakſpear, and 
divides the ſaid County from Buckinghamſhire, paſſing by Celn- 
brook ; thence by Everly Farme, and ſoon after, enters the Ri- 


ver Thames. 
We now proceed to ſome Account of the ſeveral Hundreds, 


in which the ancient and modern Diviſions ſomewhat differ, but 


are not of any great Importance. 


I. The 


It is aid, an Application will 10 made to Parliament for a Bridge 
a- croſs this River at Jeremy's Ferry, in order to continue the new 


Road from . thro” Hackney to Epping Foreft. 
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1. The HUNDRED of SPELTHORNE, 1 $1 


We have, in fome Meaſure, anticipated the Account of this 
Hundred by a Deſcription of the Royal Palace at Hampton- 
Court, of Staines, and of Renimede, as being on the Courſe, 
and contiguous to the River Thames. The Pariſhes of 
moſt Note are Shepperton, Sunbury, or Sudbury, near which 
is Hanworth, once a Royal Seat, now the Reſidence of 
Lord Vere; alſo Feltham, Eaſt and Weſt Bedfont, and Tedding- 
ton. In theſe Pariſhes we find nothing remarkable but Gen- 
tlemens Seats, with which this County greatly abounds. Some 
are built on Places of diſtinguiſhed Eminence; Others in plea- 
fant, fruitful Vales; ſome on the Banks of, or contiguous to 
Rivers: Others in open, ſpacious Plains; ſome facing the moſt 
public Roads; Others in retired, ſilent Groves; each diſtin- 
guiſhed with ſome peculiar Beauty in its Situation, according to 


the Taſte of its Founder, and aſſiſted by various Improvements 
of Art to render it convenient and delightful. 


2. IsTLEwoRTH HUNDRED. 


/ 


This Hundred has Elthorne on the North, and Spelthorne on 
the Weſt, and the Thames South- weſt. 

Hounſlow, ten computed, and twelve meaſured Miles, in 
the Weſt Road from London, is the only Market-Town ; and 


| its Market-Day is on Friday. This Town belongs to two Pa- 


riſhes; the North-ſide to He/ton, and the South to //leworth. 
Its Heath hath been the Scene of great and numberleſs Rob- 


| beries, and the Place where King James the IId encamped his 


Forces to overcome the City of London, and his proteſtant Sub- 
jects. 

Heſton was ſo remarkable in Hiſtory for producing the 
fineſt Wheat, that it was antiently appropriated for the Uſe 
of the Royal Family. This Practice has been long diſcontinu- 
ed, but is ſtill eſteemed a pleaſant, fruitful Vale. | 

Twickenham is moſt remarkable for its Church, which is a cu- 
rious Piece of Architecture, and was rebuilt not many Years 


ago by the Contribution of the Inhabitants. It is a very fine 


Gg 2 | Doric 
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Doric Building, and is allowed to vie with any Country Church 
in England. There are beſides many Gentlemens Seats. But, 

Of all the fine Seats here, That, built in the Park by the late 
Mr. James Johnſon, who was principal Secretary of State for 
Scotland, makes the brighteſt Figure. Tis a very ſtately Houſe, 
with a Front to the River Thames, and is built exactly after the 
Model of the Gentlemens Country Seats in Lombardy ; having 
two Galleries, with Rooms going off on each Side, The Gar- 
dens were laid out by himſelf in the higheſt Taſte, and his Houſe 
might be more properly called a Plantation, by being ſituate in 
the Middle, between his Parterre, his Wilderneſs, and his three 
Gardens for the Kitchin, for Fruit, and for Pleaſure. He had 
the beſt Collection of Fruits of all Sorts, and made ſeveral Hog- 
ſheads of Wine, annually, from his own Vineyards. His fine 
Octagon, at the End of his Green-houſe, where he uſed to en- 
tertain his Friends, is greatly admired ; at the End of his Par- 
terre, there's a Grotto; and at the End of the Pleaſure-Gar- 
den a Mount. It is now the Seat of the Earl of Radnor. 

Hieworth, commonly called Thiſleworth, ſtands on the Bank of 
the River Thames, and was famous in Antiquity for being the Pa- 
lace of Richard, King of the Romans, and Earl of Cornwall ; 
which is now beautifully repaired, and the Reſidence of the 
Earl of S brewſbury. 


3. The HunpRED of ELTHORNE 


Is bounded on the Eaſt with the Liberty of Goare Hundred, 
(as it is lately called) with Part of Hertfordſbire on the North; 
and on the Weſt, with the River Colne. It has two Towns, 
viz. Brentford, of which we have ſpoken, and 
| Uxbridge, antiently called Wenbridge, which is famous for the 
Treaty in 1664 between King Charles the Iſt and the Parlia- 
ment. It has about 250 Houſes, which conſtitute, for the 
moſt Part, one long Street, with many commodious Inns. It 
lies in the Oxford. Road, about 15 computed Miles and 184 mea- 
ſured Miles; has a Market on Thurſday; and its Fairs are on July 
20, and Sept. 29. The River Colne, from Richmanſworth, ſa- 
lutes this Town with two Streams, in which are Plenty of 
Trout, and other Fiſh ; One of which runs to Cowley, and over 

the 
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the main Stream, that runs directly to the Thames. Here is a 
{tone Bridge that leads into Buckinghamſhire. There are ſeveral 
Corn- Mills on this River, and near the Town, and many 
Loads of Meal are every Week ſent from hence to London. 
The Town is eſteemed quite modern, and to be ſituate on a 
pleaſant, fertile Spot. Near Uxbridge is Drayton, the Seat of 
the Earl of Uxhriage. 

Breakſpear, on the North, is the ancient Seat of a Family 
of that Name; alſo Hairsfeld, an ancient, noble Seat, ſaid to 
be ſo ever ſince William the Conqueror. South of Uxbridge is 

Great Hillington, a large Village, of which Uxbridge was for- 
merly an Hamlet. South-eaſt of this is Norcote, and more 
Southerly Northwood. Between this and Brentford is 
 Ofterly- Houſe and Park, the Seat of the late Sir Francis, and 
now of Mr. Child the Banker. It was built by Sir Thomas Gre- 
ſham, Founder of the Royal Exchange. Queen Elizabeth, com- 
ing to ſee it ſoon after, ſaid the Court was too big, and that it 
would have looked handſomer, if it had been divided by a Wall 
in the Middle, Sir Thomas, taking the Hint, immediately ſent 
for Workmen, who ran up a Wall in the Night with ſuch Diſ- 
patch and Silence, that the Queen, when ſhe ſaw it the next 
Morning, was as much ſurprized as pleaſed. The Courtiers 
were equally amazed ; but ſome of them punned upon it with 
the Wit of that Age, ſaying, it was no. Wonder that he ſhould 


change a Building, who had built a Change. This Houle, with 
its Park, was the Seat of the famous Parliament-General, Sir 


Willam Waller, afterwards Dr. Barbone's. 

Cowley is a ſmall Village; as is Hartingdon, | tho* once a con- 
ſiderable Town. The Roman High-way paſſes through it over 
Hounſlow Heath, and fo to C 00. 


. The HUNDRED of GOARE. 


This Hundred is bounded by ak dis on the North, and 


Elthorne Hundred on the Weſt. 


Edgware, antiently called Edgeworth, 10 computed and 12 
meaſured Miles from London, in the Road to St. Albans, Mat- 
ford, and Harrow on the Hill, being on the very Edge of the 
Shire, has a Market on Thurſdays. It conſiſts chiefly of one 

| . 1 | Street. 
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Street. The Church is in the Eaſt Part, and the Weſt 
Part belongs to Stanmore, or Whitchurch, where is a Charity 
School for 24 Girls, who are both taught and cloathed. 

The military Roman Way, called Watling- ſtreet, which 
comes over Hampſtead Heath, from St. Albans, paſſeth by this 
Place. 

Harrow Hill, the higheſt in Middleſex, and the Church on it 
with its tall Steeple, is ſeen at a greater Diſtance than any in 
this or the neighbouring Counties; on the South- ſide of which 
are very pleaſant, fertile Fields, which contribute to render it 
remarkable for a healthful, pleaſant Spot. | 

Cannons, in this Hundred, was, in the Year 1720, of 
great Note for a magnificent Palace, built by the Duke of Chan- 
dois, with ſuch Profuſion of Expence, both in Structure and Fur- 
niture, as was hardly to be matched in England, and the Diſ- 
poſition of both the Houſe and Gardens then diſcovered the Ge- 
nius of their noble Maſter. But fince the Deceaſe of his Grace, 
that noble Seat is greatly impaired, and the Remains a Proof of 
the Uncertainty of human Grandeur. 

Great and Little Eling are Part of a pleaſant Villa in this 
Hundred, has a pretty Church, a muſical Ring of eight Bells, 
and a Charity Scheol for 25 Boys. This Pariſh is alſo adorned 
with many beautiful Seats, but particularly thoſe of Lord 
Thi/tlethwayte, and Sir John Moynard's, called Gunnalshury. 
The Gardens are laid out very plain, but have noble Terrace 
Walks, &c. | 


5. The HUNDRED of OsULsToON, 


Situate in the Middle of the County, contain in it, Fulham, 


which we have mentioned in the Courſe of the River Thames, 
as having a large wooden Bridge over it to Putney, and as 


the Reſidence of many Gentlemen. It is beſides remarkable 
for a curious ManufaQtory of fine Earthen Ware, to which a 
peculiar Kind of Clay in that Neighhourhood contributes, 
and which they have greatly improved by Art. 

Cheſwick, which has been alſo mentioned in the Courſe of 
the River, is remarkable for a fair Houſe and ſpacious Gar- 
dens, chiefly appropriated to the Uſe of the /Yz/tmin/ler Scholars, 

| for 
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for apleafurable Retreat from Study. There are alſo many Gen- 
tlemens Seats, but none equal to the Earl of Burlington's Houſe 
and Gardens. The fine Serpentine River in his Gardens, and 
the beautiful Bridge over it, the charming Serpentine Walks in 
theſe Gardens, which follow the Turn of the River, interſperſ- 
ed and bounded with Statues, in Imitation of the Pantheon at 
Rome, and the Church of Covent Garden, the noble Obeliſk, 
the Caſcade and Baſon of Water, the Orangery, the delightful 
Viſtas, Lawns, and Slopes of Graſs, and the fine View of the 
Country and the Thames from the Terrace, and from the ſump- 
tuous and elegant Villa joining to the old Houſe, together 
with the Pictures and valuable Curioſities of the Inſide, which 
is finiſhed, in the higheſt Taſte, with Cielings, richly gilt and 
painted, are inconteſtable Proofs of his Lordſhip's ſublime Fancy 
and Genius: The Aſcent of the Houſe is by a noble Flight of Stone 
Steps, with the Statue of Inigo Jones on one Side, and of Pal- 
Jadia on the Other, and the Portico is ſupported by fine fluted 
Pillars of the Corinthian Order, with the richeſt Cornice, 
Frize, and Architrave ; the other Front, towards the Garden, 
is plainer, but very bold and grand, yet the Simplicity of this, 
and alſo of the Side-front towards the Serpentine River, is very 
pleaſing. 

Chelſea, of which we have already given ſome Account, has 
lately had a curious ManufaQtory ſet up, where many extraor- 
dinary Pieces of enamelled Porcelain are made; and in which, 
it is hoped, they will be able to make great Improvements. 
Near this, the late Earl of Ranelagh had a beautiful Houſe 
and Gardens, which are now elegantly repaired, and converted 
into a Muſic-Houſe, and Walks for the Entertainment of the 
Public; a ſpacious Structure being erected for that Purpoſe, 
which is a perfect Rotund, reſembling the Pantheon at Rome, 
It has a Row of Windows round the Attic Story, and two Ran- 
ges of Seats within, that will hold 1000 People, who are ac- 
commodated with all Manner of Refreſhments within Call. At 
the firſt Enterance in the Evening, when it is all illuminated, 
it ſeems like an enchanted Palace. In the Middle of the vaſt 
Amphitheatre, which is for Structure Roman, for Decorations 
of Paint and Gildings gay as the A/iatic, a magnificent Orcheſtre 


riſes 
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riſes to the Roof, from which there hangs down ſeveral preat, 
cryſtal Branches. There are four grand Portals, in the Manner 
of the triumphal Arches, and 48 Boxes in a double Row, with 


| ſuitable Pilaſtres between them. The Gardens are adorned 


with a Cana] and a Baſon, finely illuminated with Lamps; ay 


are alſo the Avenues from St. Zames's Park. 


Hammerſmith, nearly adjacent, isa ſmall, neat Village, adorn- 
ed with a Variety of Gentlemens Seats, but ae nothing 
more remarkable. 

Kenſington, given by William the Conqueror to Alben de Vert, 
an Anceſtor of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, in whoſe Family it 
remained many Generations, but was a Place of no Note, till 


King William the IIId purchaſed the Earl of Nottingham s Seat, 
and converted it into a Royal Palace; ſince which, it is become a 


pretty large Town, and has a Square, with Houſes fit for the 
Nobility. The Palace is an irregular Structure, but the Apart- 
ments are fine, and well-diſpoſed. The Gallery and Cloſet of 
King William, who died there, are very curiouſly contrived, 
and contain a choice Collection of original Paintings, not infe- 
rior to the beſt in either of the King's Palaces. Queen Anne, 
who often reſided in this Palace, and uſed to make the Green- 
houſe her Summer Supper-houſe, died there alſo, as did Prince 
George of Denmark, her Conſort, in whoſe: Apartments are 
ſome excellent Pictures, and a Gallery, with thoſe of all the 
Admirals in the Fleet in his Time, while he was Lord High 
Admiral: The Gardens of this Palace are exceedingly fine, and 
the Front of it, on that Side, is very noble. King William 
cauſed a Royal Way to be made thro* St. Fames's and Hyde 
Park to it, broad enough for two or three Coaches, with Lamps 
all the Way on each Side. This was greatly improved by Queen 
Caroline, who extended them from the great Road in Kenfington 
Town, to the Acton Road, beſides taking in ſome Acres out 

of Hyde Park, on which ſhe cauſed a Mount to be erected, 


with a Chair on it, that could be eaſily turned round for Shel- 


ter from the Wind. *Tis planted about with Ever-greens, and 
commands a fine View, not only of the beautiful Gardens, 


and noble Serpentine River, but of the Country to the South 
and Weſt. — 


Acton, : 
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2 0 Eaft) which is 6 Miles from London, is peculiarly no- 
* for the Wells of Mineral Water upon Oat- common, which is 
but a ſmall Diſtance from the Village juſt mentioned; and near 
it likewiſe is the Seat of the Duke of King ſton. 

_ "Theſe Wells are much frequented in May, June, and July; 
and the Waters thereof are ſo highly eſteemed, that great Quan- 
tities of it are brought to London. 

Weſt Acton, which is not far diſtant from EAI Aeon, in the 
Oxford Road. Here is a Place called Fryar* 5-place, ſuppoſed to 
have been formerly a Monaſtry; ; and at a Farm-houſe near it, 
there is an Orchard, which, in old Writings, i is called the Devil's 
Orchard. 

Paddington, on the North- ſide of Hyde-park, is a ſmall, but 
neat Country Village, the Refidence of ſeveral Gentlemen. 
There is a new Road through Hington, &c. made to it. 

 Marybone, or St. Mary la Borne, which joins to the North- 

weſt Suburbs of London, and roſe upon the Decay of the Pariſh 
(in antient Records) called Tyburn, the Gallows now only re- 
taining that Name, is a very large Pariſh in the New Road above 
mentioned. The Church was erected in the 15th Century, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, ſtill retaining the Name Borne 
from a Brook in that Neighbourhood. Here were ſeveral Con- 
duits erected about the Vear 1238, and ſerved for the Supply 
of many Families with Water; but the Conduits growing out of 
Repair, and the City being well ſupplied with Water from the 
New River, they were arched over. 
EHõẽde- part, which reaches from the New- buildings of London 
to Kenſington, between the Roads of Bath and Oxford, has a 
Wall 6 Miles round it, is well ſtocked with Deer, and has a 
River lately cut in it. It has, moreover, a noble Baſon of Wa- 
ter, which ſerves the aforeſaid Ne- buildings, and a pretty 
Lodge for the Keepers of the Park. 

St. Pancraſs ſtands in the Road from London to Kentiſb-touun, 
and its Church is the Mother-Church to that Village, notwith- 
ſtanding, thro' vulgar Error, it is ſaid to be the Mother of St. 
Paul; either becauſe St. Panerafs was the Mother of that Apoſtle, 
or becauſe that Church is reckoned to be more antient than the 
Cathedral, and is, at this Day, in the Poſſeſſion of one of its 
Prebends. In the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, this Church was 

1 H h re- 


— — ts AS —— —— — —  — — — — * 


| tiquity, and probably was ſoon after Rebuilt. The Church-yard 


in which are many Gentlemens Houſes. 


. weſterly ſtands M hite.- conduit, which is a ſmall Spring of good 


{till Places of much Reſort. 


was formerly a Chapel called our BY of es. There is a 
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repreſented to bein a ruinous Condition, which implied its An- 


is noted for being the principal Burying- place of the rich Roman 
Catholics, where there are a great many ſtately Tombs and In- 
ſcriptions, which afford Amuſement to the Curious. | 

Not far from hence, is Stoke- Newington, a pleaſant Village, 


Jſiington, ſituate on the North- ſide of Londen, to which it is 
almoſt contiguous, ſtands on a regular Aſcent, and is eſteemed 
a pleaſant, healthful Situation, which occaſions great Numbers 
to reſort thither for the Benefit of their Health. There are 
about 700 Houſes in it, including Upper and Lower Hollow-way, 
three Sides of Neroington- green, and Part of Kingſland, which 
lies in the Road to Ware, and in which Part is a Lock-Hoſpital 
belonging to St. Bartholomew's. In this Pariſh there is a new, 
beautiful Church, a Houſe of great Antiquity and Note, called 
Cannonbury, once a Manſion-Houſe, but now let out into ſepa- 
rate Apartments. Here is alſo a Houſe, appropriated to the 
Uſe of Innoculation for the Small-Pox, belonging to the Small- 
Pox Hoſpital, at Cold- Bath Fields, generouſly ſupported by pub- 
lic Benefactions. In the ſouth-weſt Part of this Village, is 
that noble Reſervoir, called New- River-head ; and a little more 


Water, from whence, by leaden Pipes, it ſupplies the Charter- 


Houſe 
| Near the Road to Iington are ſeveral Spaws, now called, | 
London-Spaw, Sadler*s-wells, and Tunbridge-wells. 
Sadler 5-wells, a Place now much frequented for public Diver- 
ſions, was formerly much frequented for its mineral Waters. 
Near this, is 
Tunbridge-wells, fo called from the near Reſemblance of the 
Waters to thoſe of Tunbridge-wells in Kent, (deſcribed, Page 
183) but rather more impregnated with Steel. They have been 
much frequented by the Royal Family of late Years, and are 


Highgate, which is about 3 Miles North, had its Name from 
a high Gate on the Hill. Its Church is a Chapel of Eaſe to 
Pancraſi and Hornſey, in which laſt Pariſh is Muſivell- hill, where 


Well 
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Well here called after her Name, as it ſtood near her Image, 
- which was formerly reſorted to by Pilgrims, who expected mira- 
culous Cures, through their Application to it; fo exceedingly 
ſuperſtitious were ſome of our Anceſtors ! "There are ſeveral no- 
ble Gentlemen's Seats in the Street, and in Parts adjacent, but 
in no regular Form. 

Hampſtead, about 4 Miles from London, is a large and plea- 
fant Village, crouded with fine Buildings, but in a mot irregu- 
lar and romantic Situation. It ſtands chiefly on the Side of a 
Hill, on which there is a Heath, with the moſt extenſive Proſ- 
pect of: any Part of the Country; for it takes in Findfor Caſtle 
on the Weſt, Banſteed-downs and Shaoter's-hill on the South, 
and South-eaſt ; about 60 Miles into Eſſex, and within 8 Miles 
of Northampton, on the N. W. Here are genteel Accommoda- 
tions for Gentlemen and Ladies. At the Bottom of the Heath 
towards Highgate, is Caen-word, where the Duke of Argyle has a 
noble Seat. Here are alſo Mineral Wells, and a Chapel built 
by the Contribution of the Inhabitants principally Tradeſmen 


and Citizens of London. 
Finchley-common lies about 7 Miles S. W. of London, in which 


ve meet with nothing ſo material as a Table in the Church, over 
which is a Clauſe in the laſt Will of Thomas Sanny, bequeathing 
401. yearly to the Prieſt to ſing a Requiem for his Soul, and the 
Souls of his Wife and Children. 

Barnet Friarne is famous in Hiſtory for a Battle fought near 
it between King Edward and the Karl of Warwick. There are 
many Gentlemen's Seats in the Parts adjacent, and one particu- | 
larly magnificently built by the late unhappy Admiral Byng. 


6. The Hundred of EDMONTON, 


Antiently called Finneſbury and Wenlaxbarne, lics on the Eaſt- 
ſide of the County, and is parted from £/ſex by the River 
Lea, 

Enfield, or, as it was called by Camden, Enfen, took its 
Name from the Fenny Situation of it; though of late, by the 
proper Method of Draining and Agriculture, it is now brought 
to good Meadow and Paſture Land. Dr. Fuller ſays it was for- 


merly famous for tanning Hides. The Mannor. belonged to 
Hh 2 Mal- 


rr — 
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Waltham Abbey, and had a Royal Palace in the Reign of Henry 
VlIth ; and the Chace belonging to it formerly belonged to the 
Magnavils, Earls of Eſſex; but it is fince Part of the Duchy of 
| Lancaſter. In the Center almoſt of the Chace, are the Ruins of 
an old Houſe, ſaid to belong to the ſaid Earl. Here is a moſt 
ſumptuous Lodge for the Ranger ; and the Skirts of the Chace are 
| ſtored with Country Seats for the Citizens of London, and Sportſ- 
men. This Chace was full of Deer, and all Sorts of Game, 
when King James Iſt reſided at Theobald; but in the Civil Wars 
it was ſtripped both of the Game and Timber, and let out in 
Farms; however, after the Reſtitution it was open again, Woods 
and Groves were replanted, and the whole Chace was ſtored with 
Deer; but it is not at preſent, nor perhaps ever will be ſo well 
ſtocked as it has been. The Market here is kept on Saturday, 
and its Fair on Nov. 24. Through this Hundred is an old Ro- 
man Way, called Ermin Street, from London to Hodd: ſdon in 
Hertfordſhire, by Waltham-crofs. 

Edmonton, though once ſo conſiderable as to give Name to 
the Hundred, is now only a Pariſh. 

Tottenham lies in the main Road from London to the North, 
Its Air is very healthful, and its Soil generally good for Corn, 
being watered on the Eaſt by the River Lea. Its Church, which 
is large and handſome, ſtands on a Hill, and is encompaſſed on 
the Eaſt, North, and Weſt, by a Rivulet called the Moſell. It 
is noted in Hiſtory for the Birth of Sir ulius Ceſar. Here are 
numerous Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen. Among many 
others is that of the Earl of Northumberland. The Pariſh 
is of large Extent, divided into Netther-ward, Middle- 
ward, High-croſs- ward, and Mood: green- ward. Mr. Bed- 
well, who tranſlated the Bible in King James Iſt's Time, 
was Vicar of this Place, and relates, among other Particulars, 
that the Wood on the Wet fide included 400 Acres, which is 
now almoſt deſtroyed, and that one Zancher, a Spamard, found- 
ed an Alms-houſe here for 8 fingle Perſons in 1596. Here is 
alſo a Free- ſchool, where 20 Boys and 20 Girls are clothed and 
taught to read, Oc. 

On the very Confines of this County, next to Eſſex are the 
Villages of Bow by Stratford and Bromley, which have both very 
good Houſes, the Seats of Merchants and other Citizens of Lon- 
F don: 
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4m: The firſt which had its Name from the Stone-arches of the 

Bridge, built over the Lea, was formerly in great Repute for 

dying Scarlet. Its Church, which was a Chapel of Eaſe to 

Stepney, was lately repaired and beautified, and made Paro- 
chial. 

Hackney, a Country Village about 3 Miles N. E. from Lon- 
din. There are near 500 Houſes in it, many of them belonging 
to Gentlemen of Fortune. It contains 12 Hamlets, and it is 
computed that more than 100 Coaches are kept in it. At the 
Bottom of Hackney-marſh, through which the River Lea runs be- 
tween Oldford and the Mych, there has been diſcovered a great 
Stone Cauſey, which, by ſome Roman Coins being found there, 
was, doubtleſs, a Roman, Highway. The Church here is a 
very aatient Foundation; fo old as Edward IId. The North 
Part of this Pariſh is called Clapton; Dorleſton, and Shakelcwell, 
on the Weſt; and Hummerton, which leads to the Marſh, on the 
Eaſt. Here are 3 Meeting-houſes, 6 Boarding-ſchools, a Free- 
ſchool, a Charity-ſchool, and 17 Alms-houſes. 

Poplar-marſh is that which was formerly called the Iſe of Dogs, 
by Reaſon of the Noiſe made by the Hounds which were kept 
there, when the Court reſided at Greenwich. It is not an Jana, 
but approaches nearer to the Form of a Peninſula. It is reckon- 

ed the richeſt Spot of Ground in England; and the Sheep and 
Oxen fatted on it the largeſt. A great Price is paid for the 
Paſture; that the Graziers may ſooner fit the Cattle for Mar- 
ket. The Paſture is alſo reckoned a Reſtorative to diſtempered 
Cattle. 

Stepney, is a Diſtrict which lies contiguous to London, includes in 
it / Pariſhes, viz. Radcliffe, Lymehur/t, Poplar, Spittlefields, Bednal- 
green, and Wapping ; beſides the Hamlets of Stratford, and Old- 

ford. It had formerly a Palace belonging to the Biſhop of Lon- 

don ; and has at preſent many commodious Gentlemen's Seats, 
a ſpacious beautiful Church, and many antient and remarkable 
Monuments, that would doubtleſs agreeably entertain the Curi- 
ous. We are thus brought to give a ſuccinct Account of 

London. The Cities of London and MWeæſiminſter have been 
ſo fully deſcribed in Numbers of Volumes, that ſome, perhaps, 
may think any Account of them in this Work altogether need- 


leſs: But as there are Others, who would think ſuch an Omiſſion 
un- 
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unpardonable, we ſhall give the beſt and moſt conciſe Account 
we can of them. <a | 

The Latitude of London is 51* 32'. It is the Metropolis 
of England, the Capital of all the Britiſb Dominions, and the 
moſt renowned City in the whole World, for the Number and 
Wealth of its Inhabitants, for its univerſal Commerce, its ad. 
mirable Polity, its Eſtabliſhments for Learning, as well as Trade, 
and its numerous Foundations of Charity. It was originally 
Roman City, founded about Anno Dem. 49 ; but the Hiſtory 


of it from that Time to this, would require a Volume of 


itſelf. TOTS 2 
It is ſituate on the North-fide of the Thames, with a gentle 


Riſe from that noble River, and ſtands on a gravelly, loamy Soil, 
which conduces very much to the Health of its Inhabitants. It 
1s incompaſſed with fine Kitchen-gardens, delightful Plains, and 
beautiful Elevations ; and all the Roads leading to it are kept in 
the beſt Repair from the Money ariſing from the Turnpikes, 
The Diſtances from it for many Miles are marked on Stone: poſts, 
at the Diſtance of every Mile. No City in the World is better 
ſupplied with Lights; the Allowance for the public Lamps being 
\TOOOOY). a Year. | 7 | 
The Dimenſions of London, within the Walls, are three Miles, 
and one hundred ſixty- five Feet; but taking in that World of 
Buildings from Blackwall, in the Eaſt, to Tothill-fields, in the 
Weſt, and beyond Groſvenor and Hanover-ſquare, they are in 
Length from Knight/bridge, by Hyde-park Corner, to Poplar, ſe- 
ven Miles and a Half; and from Poplar, along by the T hames to 
Peterbarough-houſe beyond Weſtminſter Horſe-ferry, above {ix 
Miles three Quarters: And its Breadth from the Stones-end at 
Newington Butts in Surry, to Feffry's Alms-houſes in King ſland 
Road in Middleſex, is 3 Miles 31 Poles; though from Peterbo- 
rough-houſe to Montague-houſe is but 2 Miles ; and at one Place, 
viz. Wapping, not Half a Mile, the whole Circumference 18 


Miles. Various are the Conjectures with regard to the Num- 
ber of its Inhabitants. Mr. Maitland (to whoſe copious, but 


curious Hiſtory we are obliged for many Particulars in the Ac- 
count of London) computes, that within the Walls and the Bars, 
there may be near ſeven Hundred twenty-ſix Thouſand. 

How the numerous Inhabitants of this great City are ſupplied 


with Water for the Support and Conveniencies of Life will be our 
firſt 
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firſt Enquiry. This appears to be by Pipes from the Thames, or 
from the New River, that has been cut to it from Hertfordſhire, 
and ſome ſmall Conveyances from the Temple, Gray's-Inn, Lin- 
wlr's-Inn, Pancraſs, and the Mineral Wells, c. We ſhall, 
begin with a Deſcription of the Water-works at London- 
Bridge, as communicated by Mr. Beighton to the Royal Society, 
(abſtracted from his Explanation of the Plates,) &'c.— The Wheels 
are placed under the Arches of London-Bridge, and moved by the 


common Stream of the Tide-water of the River Thames, 


In the firſt- Arch, next the City, is one Wheel with double 


Work of 16 Forcers,. —. — — —, » 16 
Firſt Wheel double Work at one : 
End, and fingle at the other 
In the 3d Archy Second Wheel in the Middle 8 


Third Wheel I 
In all 52 Forcers. 


One Revolution of a Wheel makes in every 


Forcer 


When the Riveris at beſt, the Wheel goes ? 


25 Strokes. 
3 


ſix Times round in a Minute, and but C114 Strokes, nearly. 
4 at middle Water. 3 


The Number of Strokes in a Minute are 684 
The Stroke is 22 Feet in 7 Inch- bore, 2 


which raiſes Ale Gallons, 


They raiſe per Minute 2052 


That is 123120 Gall. = 1954 Hogſheads per Hour, and at the 
Rate of 46896 Hogſheads in a Day, to the Height of 120 Feet. 
This is the utmoſt Quantity they can raiſe, ſuppoſing there were 
noImperfe&tions, or Loſs of Time. Tis preſumed, that it is now 
in great Perfection; for the Timber-work is all admirably well 
performed, and the Compoſition and Contrivance for Strength 
and Uſefulnerts, not exceeded by any J have ſeen. 

The Caſt-iron Cranks are better than wrought ones, by Rea- 
| fon they are very ſtiff, and will not be ſtrained, but will ſooner 
break; but then they are cheap, and new ones are eaſily put in. 


The 
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The Wedge for putting on, or releaſing the Crank and For. 
cers, is better than the ſliding Sockets commonly uſed. 

The forcing Barrels, Trunks, and all their Apparatus, are 
curiouſly contrived for putting together, mending, altering or 
cleanſing, and ſubject to as little Friction as poſſible in that 
Part. 

The Machine for raiſing and falling the Wheels is very good, 
though but ſeldom uſed ; for they will go at almoſt any Depth 
of Water, and as the Tide turns, the Wheels 80 the ſame Way 
with it. 

Theſe Machines are eſteemed far aber 1 to thoſe at Marhin 
France, and much better deſigned and executed. 

This Work was conducted and finiſhed under the Direction 
of Mr. Peter Maurice, a German Engineer ; but in Proceſs of 
Time, through the Extent of the Building, from the Increaſe 
of the Inhabitants, it was found inſufficient to ſupply-ſome of the 
more remote and moſt lofty Buildings, and other Expedients 
were found neceſſary to furniſh the North - ſide of London with 
Water, and to ſupply, not only a proper and ſufficient Quantity, 
but a moſt ſoft, pure and wholſome Spring. The River Wart, 
in Hertford/hire, was thought beſt for that Purpoſe. | 

The next Object of their Attention was, by what Method to 
convey it; and there was a Scheme propoſed by the Citizens of 
London, which, being approved, was confirmed to them in the 
3d Year of King James Iſt, by an Act of Parliament; whereby 
the Mayor and Citizens were impowered to bring Water from 
the Springs of Chadwell and Amwell in the County of Hert- 
ford, in an open Cut, or cloſe Trench. of Bricks, or Stones, 
not_ exceeding in Breadth ten Feet : but, being by them 
left unattempted, was undertaken by Mr. Hugh Middleton, 
afterwards Sir Hugh ny Citizen and Goldſmith of 
London. 

His Agreement with the City was ſigned on the firſt of April, 
« 606, and contained, that Mr. Middleton might, at his own 
Expence, for his own Benefit, execute the Powers of the above- | 
cited Act, provided he ſhould begin the Cut within the Term of 
two Months, and uſe his beſt Endeavours to finiſh it in four 
Years from the Date thereof. | 

Mr. 
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Mr. Middleton ſet about the Work with all Diligence; but, 
in the Year 1609, was fo obſtructed by divers Complaints exhi- 
bited againſt him by ſundry Perſons of the Counties of Middle- 
ſex and Hertford, as to oblige him to petition the Lord Mayor 
and Commonalty of London, for a Prolongation of Time to ac- 
compliſh his Undertaking ; who, after mature Conſideration, 
granted him an additional Term of 5 Years, by a ſecond Letter 
of Attorney, dated the firſt of March, 1609, for the Completion 
of his Enterpriſe. 

But Mr. Midadleton's Difficulties did not terminate here; for, 
after he had adjuſted all his Controverſies in an amicable Man- 
ner, and brought the Water into the Neighbourhood of Enfield, 
he was ſo impoveriſhed with the Expence of his Undertaking, 
that he was once more obliged to apply to the Lord Mayor and 
Commonalty of London to intereſt themſelves in ſo great and uſe- 
ful a Work, directly calculated for their immediate Good ; and, 
upon their Refuſal to imbark in ſo chargeable and hazardous an 
Enterprize, he applied with more Succeſs to the King himſelf; 
who, in Confider«tion of yielding up to his Majeſty one Moiety 
of the whole Undertaking, and delivering in to the Lord Trea- 
ſurer a juſt Account of all his Diſburſements paſt, did, by an 
Indenture under the great Seal, of the 2d of May, 1612, co- 
venant to pay half the Expence of the whole Work ; paſt and 
to come. And, in Purſuance of this Agreement, it” appears 
by the Books of Exchequer, that the following Sums were paid 
to Mr. Middleton on the King's Account. 


| 4 
At Eaſter, Anno 1612 — — $09 17 
At Michaelmas, Ditto —— 10 
At Eafler, 1613 — 1000 o © 


At Michaelmas, Ditto 1034 7 62 
On the 28th of September, 1614 — 1500 Oo © 
Total. 637 4 


— 


By which royal and gracious Aſſiſtance, the Work of the new 


River went on with Vigour, and was finiſhed according to Mr. 
Ii Middletow 8 
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Middleton s Agreement with his Majeſty: And at A. chal. 
mas, 1613, 3 Water was brought into the Baſon, com- 
monly called the New River-Head, at Iſlington, in the Preſence 
of his Brother Sir Thomas Middleton, the Lord Mayor elect, and 
Sir John Swinnerton, the Lord Mayor of 3 attended by 
many of the Aldermen, &c. when about 60 Labourers, hand- 
ſomely apparelled, with green Caps, carrying Spades, Shovels, 
Pick-axes, &c. preceeded by Drums and Trumpets, marched 
thrice round the Baſon, and ſtopping before the Lord Mayor, 
& c. the Recorder uttercd a Panegyric on that Occaſion. Then 
the Sluices were opened, and the Stream ran plentifully i into the 
Baſon, under the Sound of Drums and Trumpets, the Diſcharge 
of divers Chambers, and the loud Acclamations of the People. 

The Completion of ſo great and neceſſary a Work, not only 
gained the Attention 5 Admiration of the Public, but the 
moneyed Men began to think it a proper Fund to increaſe their 
Wealth. So that we ſoon find this new River Water divided 
into a great Number of Shares and the Sharers were incorpo- 
rated by the Nami of the New River Company, by Letters-pa- 


tent of the 21ſt of June, 1619, in the Reign of King Fame 


the Iſt. | | | 
At preſent this Corporation conſiſts of a Governor, Deputy. 


Governor, Treaſurer, and twenty-ſix Directors; a Clerk and 
his Aſſiſtant; a Surveyor and his Deputy; fourteen Collectors, 


who, after deducting 5 per Cent. for collecting the Company's 
Rents, pay their Money every Thurſday to the Treaſurer; four- 
teen Walks-men, who have their ſeveral Walks along the Ri- 


ver, to prevent the throwing Filth, or infectious Matter, into 


the ſame; ſixteen Turn-cocks ; twelve Paviors; twenty Pipe- 
borers, beſides Horſe Engines for boring of others; and a great 


Number of inferior CT and „ e 


It is carried over two Vallies in wooden Frames, or Troughs 


ined with Lead, one at Bu/5il! of 660 Feet in Length, and 


Thirty in Height, under which, for the Paſlage of the Land- 
Waters, is an Arch capacious enough to receive the greatelt 
Cart, or Waggon laden with Hay or Straw ; and the other at 


. Highbury, 4.62 Feet long and Seventeen broad. On this River 
are 43 Sluices, and over it 215 Bridges; under the faid River, 
beſides divers conſiderable Currents and Land-waters, a great 


Num- 
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Number of Brooks, Mills, and Water-courſes, have their 
Paſſage. 

As this River is in ſome Places wafted over Vallies; ſo in 
others it forces its Way through ſubterraneous Paſſages ; and ar- 
riving at the Baſon, in the Neighbourhood of //ngton, tis in- 
gulphed by fifty-eight Main-pipes of a Bore of ſeven Inches; 
whereby it is conveyed into the ſeveral Streets, Lanes, &c. of 
this City and Suburbs, to the great Convenience and Uſe of the 
Inhabitants, who, by ſmall leaden Pipes, of an Half-inch Bore, 
have the Water brought into their Houſes, to the Amount of 
near 40,000. 

The Advantages reaped by the Inhabitants from this great, 
conſtant, and neceſſary Supply, are ſo many, that it would take 
a Volume barely to enumerate them in particular. It may ſuf- 
fice at preſent to point out theſe few. To this grand Un- 
dertaking, ſo happily accompliſhed, we owe the Riches which 
are gained, and circulate thro' the Induſtry of many Manufac- 
tures, which were impracticable within the City of London, and 
its Suburbs, till they lowed in with this golden Stream. How 
low was the brewing Trade, and how much lower was the lu- 
crative Trade of dying, &c. before this Supply of good and 
ſoft Water? But above all, it is to the Quantity of this Wa- 
ter we owe the greateſt of Bleſlings, our frequent Prefervations 
from the dreadful Effects of raging Fires, ſo frequent in this 
Metropolis, which renders it a much more healthful City : For, 
' ſnce the Inhabitants have been well ſtared with New River 
Water, the Houſes, Streets, &c. are ſcoured from Filth, and 
preſ-rved from thoſe Infections, which before frequently viſited, 
and depopulated the City of London. 

Beſides the above mentioned Water-works, Sc. for the Sup- 
ply of the City of London with Water, there are Conveyances 
from other Places to ſome of the exterior Parts of the City; 
viz. eight main Pipes from Hamp/tead and Highgate ; Two from 
St. Mary le Bone; One from Hyde-park ; Three from Chelſea ; 
One from St. Martin's; Three from York Buildings; Two from 
Shadwell; Two from Rotherhithe; Two from the Bank-end; 
and One from St. Saviour's, which, like the Veins and Arteries 
of the Body natural, are branched out into a vaſt Number of 


 {maller Pipes, and ccnvey the Water to many Parts of the City; 
Ii 2 and 
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and together with thoſe fine Springs at the Temple, Lincoln's-Inn, 


and Gray's- Inn, it is juſtly preſumed, that no City in the World 
is better ſupplied with this precious Element, than that of Lon- 


don. 
Lene is divided into 97 Pariſhes, within the Walls, and 17 
without. 

Number of Houſes. Number of Houſes. 
St. Albans, Moodſtreet, 112 St. Bartholomew, the Leſs, 141 
Alhallows Barking, 341 St. Bennet's Fink, Threadneedle- 
Alhallows Bread-ſtreet 116 /ireet, 96 
Alhallows the Great, 189 St. Bennet Gracechurch, 52 
Alballows the Leſs, 66 St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, 121 


Alballows, Lombard-/treet, 116 
Alhallows, London-wall, 288 
Alhallows, Honey-lane, armex'd 
to St, Mary le Bew, 19 


Alballows Staining, Mark-lane, 


I32 
St. Apboge, near Alder man- 
bury, 159 
St. Andrew's Holbourn, 737 
St. Andrew Hubbard, Eaſt- 
cheap, — 82 
St. Andrew Underſhaft, Leaden- 
Hall-ftreet, 210 


St. Andrew Wardrope, Puddle- 


dock, I93 
St. Anne's Alderſgate, 147 
St. Anne's Black Fryars, 393 
St. Anthony, or Antling, Budge 
Raw, 


Paul's 90 
St. Bartholomew, by the Ex- 
change, — 124 


St. Bartholomew, the Great, 
Smithfield, — 324 


| 86 
St. Auguſtines, S. E. of St. 


St. Bennet's Shere Hog, now an- 

nexed to H/albrooke, 32 
St. Botolph's, Alderſgate, 1239 
St. Batalph's Aldgate, 1239 
Ditto, in Eaſt Smithfield, 1435 
Ditto, Billing ſgate, annexed to 

St. George's Botolph Lane, 51 
Ditto, Brſbopſgate, annexed to 

Botolph Lane, — 1709 
St. Bridget, alias Brides, 1052 


Bridewell Precindt, 91 
Chriſtchurch, Neugate-fireet, 
354 


St. Chriſtopher, in Threadneedle- 
frreet, 92 
St. Clements, Eaſtcheap, 60 
St. Dionis Back Church, Lime- 
Areet, 122 
St. Dunſtan's, in the Eaſt, 322 
St. Dunſtan's, in the Weſt, 471 
St. Edmond 's, Lombard ſireet, 111 
St. Ethelburg's, Biſhopſgate, 112 
St. Faiths under St. Paul's, 
united to St. Auſlin's, 222 

; St. 


united to St. Margaret Pat- 
tens. 79 
St. George Botolph Lane, 48 
St. Giles's Cripplegate, 1895 
St. Gregory by St. Paul's, an- 
nexed to St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fiſh-ftreet Hill, 305 
St, Helen's the Great, Byhopſ- 
gate, 129 
St. Fames's, Duke's Place, Ald- 
gate, | 185 
St. James's Garlict Hithe, 137 
St. John Baptiſt's, Walbrake, an- 
nexed to St. Autholin s, 75 
St. John the Evangeli/Ps, annex- 
ed to Breadſtreet, 
St. Jahn Zachary's, annexed to 
St. Anne's, Alderſgate, 91 


St. Katherime's,Goleman-ſtreet,2.03 


St, Katherine Creed Church, 
Leaden hall-ſtreet, 318 
St. Katherine's, by the Tower, 


731 


St. Laurence Fewry, 181 
St. Lawrence Pountney, annex- 
ed to Abchurch, 77 
St. Leonard's, Eaſtcheap, an- 
nexed to St. Bennet's, Grace- 


church. treet.— 53 
St. Lemard, Fofter Lane, an- 
nexed to Chr! Ntchurch, 164 
St. Magnus, — — 144 
St. Margaret's Lothbury, 158 


St. Margaret Moſes, annexed 
to St. Mildred's, Bread? 
ſtreet. 46 
St. Margaret's, New Fb. ſtrect 
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Number of Houſes. 
St. Gabriel's Fenchurch-/treet, 


23 
St. Mary, 


241 
Number of Houſes. 

Hill, annexed to St. Magnus, 
74 

St. Margaret Pattens, by Little 


Tower-ſtreet, St. Grabriel's 
annexed to it, 45 
St. Martin's, Ironmonger Lane, 
annexed to St. Olaves Fewry, 
St. Martin's Ludgate, 188 
St. Martin's Orgars, annexed 
to St. Clements, Eaſt Cheap, 79 


St. Martin's Outwich, 51 
St. Martin's Vintry, annexed to 
St. Michael Royal, 139 


St. Mary Abchurch, Lombard- 


ſtreet, 113 
St. Mary's, Adler manbury, 136 


Aldermary, near 


Bow Church, 97 
St. Mary le Bow, Cheapſide, 1 12 
St. Mary Bothaw's, Doꝛugate, 

annexed to St. Swithin's, 52 
St. Mary Calchurch, annexed to 

St. Mildred's Poultry, 55 
St. Mary Athill, 136 
St. Mary Magdalen's, Mill/treet, 

annexed to St. Laurence, Old 

Fewry, 82 
St. Mary Magdalen's, Old Fifh- 

ſtreet, 111 
St. Mary Mounthaw, Old Fiſh- 

frreet, annexed to St. Mary 


Somerſet, 47 
St. Mary Semerſet, Queen Hithe, 
IIO 


St. Mary Staining, annexed to 
St. Michael's Waod-ſtreet, 43 
St. Mary Widkchurch, annexed 
to St. Mary Moolnorth, 68 


| 
1 
| 
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Number of Houſes. 


St. Mary Moolnorih, 88 
St. Matthew's, Friday-/treet, 


_ annexed to St. Peter's Cheap, 48 


St. Michael's Baſſyſhaw, 148 


St. Michael's, Cornhill, 121 


St. Michael's, Crooked-lane, 1 I9 
St. Michael's, Queen-hithe, 141 
St. Michael Le Quern, annexed 

to St. Vedaſt, Faſter-lane, 76 
St. Michael Royal, 59 
St. Michael's, Moodeſtreet, 89 
St. Milared's, Breadiſteet, 5b 


St. Mildred's, Poultry, 78 


St. Nicholas Acons, annexed to 
St. Edmund the King, 51 


St. Nicholas Coleably, 63 


St. Nicholas Olave, — 45 
St. Olave's, Hart-ſtreet, 207 
St. Olave's, Old Fewry, 62 


Number of Houſes, 

St. Pancras, annexed to St. Ma- 
ry te Bow, 72 
St. Peter ad Vincula, within 
and without, 1 
St. Peter's Cheap, annexed to St. 
Matthew's, Friday-ſtreet, 68 
St. Peter's, Cornhill, 190 
St. Peter le Poor, Broad fret, I42 
St. Peter's, Paul's Wharf, an- 
nexed to St. Bennett's, 75 
St. Sepulchre's, 1226 
St. Stephen's, Coleman-/treet, 462 
St. Stephen's, WWalbrook, 79 
St. Swithin's, Cannm-ſtreet, 95 
Temple-Church, 106 
St. Thomas Apoſtk's, united to 
St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 105 
Trinity the Leſs, annexed to St. 
Michael's, Queen-hithe, 81 


St. Olave's, Sikver-ſtreet, annex- Trinity, Minories, 129 


ed to St. Alban s Mood. ſtreet, St. Vedaſt, Foſter-lane, 132 
147 White Friars Precinct, 173 
Old Artillery Ground Royalty, 202 
N. B. Thoſe Pariſhes, which are ſaid to be annexed to others, were 
ſo, after the Fire at London 1666. 


Beſides this Divifion of the City of London, and the Liberties 
thereof into Pariſhes, it is alſo divided into 26 Wards, which 
latter Diviſion, according to Mr. Maitland, is very ancient; 


and 24 of them are ſaid to have been held of the Saxon Kings 


and Nobility in Demeſne, whoſe ſeveral Properties therein were 
under the immediate Dominion of their reſpective Lords. The 
Borough of Southwark was purchaſed of Edward the VIth, with 
ſome Privileges, fince diſtinguiſhed by Bridge-Ward Within, and 
Bridge-Ward Without. In Imitation of our Modern Topo- 
graphers, we ſhall give a ſuccinct Account of the Wards, and 


what is of Note therein, nn an Account of the Hoſpitals, 


Sc. to the Cloſe,) viz. 
Alderſgate- 
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Alder ſgate-IWard, Coleman-ſtreet, 
Aldgate, | Cornbill, 

Baſinghall, Cripplegate, 

Billing ſgate, Dorugate, 
Biſbopſgate, Farringdon, Within, 
Broad. ſireet, Farringdm, Without, 
Brtdge-Ward, Within, Longbourne, 
Bridge-Ward, Without, Lyme-flreet, 
Bread-ſtreet, Dueen-hithe, 
Candletoict, Port ſolen, 

Caſtle Baynard, Tower-ſtreet, 

Cheap, Walbrok, And, 
Cordwainer, Vintry. 


Aaderſgate-Mard. 


Allr [gate is eſteemed the moſt antient North- gate of the City. 
On the North Side of it is King James on Horſe- back, the 
Arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; the Prophet Jeremiah 
on one Side, with the Words, Chap. xvii. 15. Then fhall enter 
Þnto the Gates Kings and Princes. And on the other Side, the Pro- 
phet Samuel, with theſe Words, 1 Sam. xii. 1. Behold I have 
made a King over jou. On the other Side is his Majeſty, array- 
ed in Royal Robes. | 

Here are five Churches, viz. St. John Zachary, St. Mary 
Staining, St. Olave, St, Ame, and St. Batolph. 

Coachmakers Hall, in Neble-ffreet, is a handſome, regular 


Building. 
Cooks Hall is an antient Building, on the Eaſt Side of Alerſ- 


gate-treet, that eſcaped the Fire at 2 

Goldſmiths Hall, fituate at the North End of Fgſter-lane, is a 
ſtately Structure of Brick and Stone. There are ſeveral com- 
modious Apartments in it, and a ſpacious Hall, handſomely 
finiſhed, &c. 

Haberdaſhers Alms-houſes (10 in Number) for 10 decayed 


Perſons of their Company, with a weekly Stipend. 
Here is alſo a Methodiſt Meeting-houſe; two Independent 


Meeting-houſes; two Baptiſt Meering-houſes; two Charity- 
Jehagis, and a Workhouſe, 
| Aldgate- 
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Aldgate- WW ard. 


Aldeate, in the Eaſt, is no Doubt one of the four ie 
Gates. It was mentioned in a Charter of King Eagar in the 
Vear 967. It was rebuilt in 1609. On the Top of it, to the 
Eaſt, is placed a golden Sphere; and on the upper Battlement, 
the Figures of two Centinels. Beneath, in a large Square, King 
James I. is repreſented in Gilt Armour, with a Lion and Uni- 
corn couchant at his Feet; on the Weſt- ſide of the Gate is the 
Figure of Fortune, finely carved and gilt, ſtanding on a Globe, 
with a Sail over her Head, looking over the City. A little low- 
er, on one Side is the Figure of a Woman, repreſenting Peace, 
with a Dove on one Hand, and a gilded Wreath in the other. 
On the Other, the Figure of Charity, with one Child at her 
Breaſt, and another in ber Hand. 

Four Pariſh Churches, viz. St. Katherine, or Chriſt-church, 
St. Andrew Under/ſhaft, St. Katherine Coleman, and 8 Jane, 
Duke's Place. 

Nauy-Office, in Crutched Ros, is a large, modern, commo- 
dious Building; with proper Offices for Buſineſs; and alſo for 
the Commiſſioners and other Officers. 

Bricklayers Hall, in Leadenball-ſireet, is a large, brick Build- 
ing, erected in the Vear 1627, ſuitably decorated. 

Tronmongers Hall, at the Extremity of the Ward, in Fenchurch- 

ſtreet, is a fine, modern Building, with a ſtone Front, and makes 
a very grand Appearance, and the Inſide is neatly finiſhed. 

Here are likewiſe two Independent Meeting-Houſes, one in 
| Bury-ſireet, the other in Poor Fewry-lane. 

In this Ward are alſo three Fews-Synagogues, viz. one in Bury- 
fireet; one in Magpy- Alley, for the Portugueſe, Spaniſh, Ita- 
lian, &c. and one in Duke's Place, likewiſe, for the Dutch, Ger- 
mans, and others. 


 Baſinghall-Ward. 


Blackwell Hall, or Backwell Hall, which joins to Guild-hall, 
and is famous all over Europe for being the greateſt Mart of 
Woollen Cloth in the World, is a ſpacious Building, with a 
ſtone Front, adorned with Columns. Some ſmall Diſtance from 
it 18, ® Fo | 


Coopers 
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Coopers Hall is well built of Brick, and the Common Fall 
is wainſcotted 14 Foot high, paved with Marble, and adorned 
with ſeveral Coats of Arms on the Glaſs, and a Buſto of King 
Hilkam the HId. 
On the Eaſt Side is Maſms Hall, which is mal, but well 
built of Stone. The next is - | . 
_ Weavers Hall, adorned, in the Inſide, with Hangings, Fret- 
wool, and a Screen of the Ionic Order; alſo 
Eiralers Hall, which is well wainſcotted within, and 8 
with a beautiful Screen of the n Order. 


Billing 2 W: ard. 


The : and Wharfs in this Ward are 20 in Number. 
Here are alſo three Pariſh Churches, viz.. St. Mary at Hil, St. 
Mary Pattens, and St. George, Botolpß Lane. | 
. Butchers Hall is in Pudding Lane, in which there are three, 
handſome Rooms, all finely adorned with Fret-work, and well. 


wainſcotted. 
Bifbopſgate-Ward. 


The old Gate, before it was rebuilt in the Year 1735, had the 
Figure of two Biſhops on the North Side, and the City Arms on 
the South Side; but at preſent it is a ſtrong, regular Structure. 
There are three Pariſh Churches in this Ward, viz. St. Bo- 

tolph's without Biſbopſgate; ; dt. E ä and e Ie. * 
ler's within the Gate. 

Leatherſellers Hall was formerly Part of a Gavin we Nu uns; 
and, conſidering the Antiquity of its Building, has ſome of the. 
beft Joiners and Plaifterers Work in the Kingdom to boaſt of. 
The Screen is magnificent, adorned with fix Columns of the 
Ionic Order, Enrichments, &c. The Ceiling is of Fret- work. 
The Entrance from the Court has a Flight of handſome Stone 
Stairs. 

The antient Hoſpital of St. Mary Bethlehem was bind in 
the Year 1246, and intended for a Priory of Canons; but ſince 
that Time has been the Receptacle for the Maintenance of Lu- 
aaties, It was rebuilt in "wy 5, at n Charge, by generous 

| n | K k Sub- 
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Subſcription. It is well ſituated in Point of View, and laid out 
in a very elegant Taſte ; tho' the middle Part is not thought large 
enough in Proportion to the Wings. The Statues on the Top 
cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and it is preſumed, that no Fa- 
bric in Europe (for ſuch Purpoſe) can boaſt of a better Situation, 
or more excellent Workmanſhip. 

The London Work-houſe is a large, new, ſpacious Building, 
wherein are ſeldom leſs than 400 Children kept at Work, vic- 
tualled, and cloathed by a general Subſcription of the Pariſhes. 


Bread-ſtreet-Ward. | 


There are four Pariſh Churches here, viz. All-hallows, Bread- 
frireet ; St. John, the Evangeliſt; St. Mildred, Bread-ſtreet ; 
and St. Margaret Moſes. 
Cordwainers Hall is a handſome Brick B uilding, and convenient 
within. It is adorned with very elegant Pieces of curious Paint- 


ing of K. William and Q. Mary, &c. 
 Bridge-Ward. 


So called fram its Connection with the Bridge, which we have 
already deſcribed, Page 217. 

Here are four Churches, viz. 1. St. Magnus, 2. St. Margaret 
in New Fiſh-/treet ; 3. St. Leonard, Eaſtcheap ; and 4. St. Bennet, 
Grace-Church ; as alſo a Gate. 

Fiſhmongers Hall, in 7. hames-ſtreet, which lies about x50 Yards 
Weſt of the Bridge, is a curious, capacious Building of Brick 
and Stone. From the Street you enter by a handſome Paſlage, 
paved with Free-ſtone, to a large ſquare Court, encompaſſed by 
the Great Hall, the Court-Room for the Aſſiſtants, and other 

grand Apartments; with Galleries ſupported by Columns, and 
Arches of the Ionic Order, and the Statue of Sir William Wal- 
worth. The Front next the Thames has been lately repaired and 
beautified at a very extraordinary Expence, and yields a moſt 
graceful, pleaſant Proſpect. 

The Amument was erefted on the Eaſt Side of Fi iſb-flreet 
Hill to perpetuate the Memory of the dreadful Fire that happen- 
ed in London in the Year 1666. This fine Piece of Architecture 

is 
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is the Deſign of that great Genius Sir Chriſtopher Wren. It is 
undoubtedly the fineſt modern Column in the World, and in 
ſome Reſpects may vie with the moſt famous in all Antiquity, be- 
ing 24 Feet higher than Trajan's Pillar at Rome, viz. 202 Feet 
from the Pavement. The Diameter of the Column 1 5 Feet. 
Within is a large Stair-Caſe of black Marble, containing 343 
Steps. Over the Capital is an Iron Balcony, encompaſſing a 
Cippus, 32 Feet high, ſupporting a blazing Urn of Bras gilt. 
The Latin Inſcriptions on the Sides of the Pedeſtal, and the em- 
| blematical Figures in Sculpture, we cannot — to inſert, or 
deſcribe in this Place, tho' well worthy the Attention of the Cu- 


rious. 3 | 
Broad. ſtreet-Mard. 


This Ward contains fix Churches, viz. AlL halluus in the 

Wall ; St. Peter's le Poor; St. Martin's, Qutwich ; St. Benedict; 
St. Bartholomew, at the Exchange; and St. Chriſtopher's. 
St. Auguſtine Friars, or the Dutch Church, was granted by 
King Edward the VIth, and confirmed by ſucceſſive Princes to 
the Dutch, for the Uſe of publick Worſhip. Tho' it is a very 
ſpacious, and comely Church, yet it is but a Part of St. Augu/- 
tine Friars, There is a handſome Library erected in the Weſt 
Part; and the two Miniſters have each of them convenient A- 
partments in it. It has been cuſtomary for each of theſe Mini- 
ſters to pay a Deſerence to every Biſhop of London, and to each 
Lord Mayor, upon their firſt Acceſs to their Dignity and Charge; 
to preſent them with a Piece of Plate, and make a Speech in 
Latin to the Biſhop, and in Enghſh to the Lord Mayor. The 
Sum of what is ſpoken to the Biſbop, is, to ſhew their original 
Plantation; their Senſe of Obligation; and their Diſpoſition to 
promote Peace and Religion, and Loyalty to his Majeſty, That 
to the Lord Mayor, to congratulate him, in the Name of the 
Congregation ; to profeſs their Wiſhes and Prayers for his Qua- 
lification to diſcharge the Duties of his high Office; and to intreat 
his favourable Regard to Strangers ; to ſuch eſpecially as fly hi- 
ther for Liberty of Conſcience. T hey afterwards dine with his 
Lordſhip. 5 

The Members of this Church built, at their common Charge, 
a handſome Alms-houſe in Moorffeldi, conſiſting of 26 Rooms, 
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"and one for the Elders and Deacons to meet in, to pay ſuch week- 


ly Penfions as they think requiſite ; and this' Charity is not ap- 


propriated to the Dutch Nation only, but any Engliſh Woman, 
whoſe Huſband has been a Member, may om admitted. The 


Expence is annually 12001, 
Carpenters Hall is fituate on the South Side of Londm-Wall- 


firect, in a Court, or Yard ; which, tho' very antient, and chief. 
ly Timber, is not without its peculiar Ornaments. = 


Drapers Hall, in Throgmorton-fireet, was built on the Ruins 


of that Noble Palace of the Earl of Ee; which devolving to 


the Crown, was then purchaſed by the Drigers Company, and 
ſince magnificently rebuilt, containing the four Sides of a Qua- 
drangle ; each Side elevated on Columns, and adorned with 
Arches; between each Arch is a Shield mantling, and other 
Fret-work. The Hall is adorned with a ſtately Screen, and 
other Enrichments; and is finely wainſcotted. Here are the 
Pictures of K. William the IIId, K. George Ift, and K. George 


IId, at full Length, and many other valuable Ornaments. 


Merchant- Taylors Hall, ſituate near the Corner of Thread. 


needle-ftreet, is a ſpacious Building, having at the Entrance a 


handſome Door-Caſe, adorned with demy Columns. Their 


Entablature and Pediment are of the Compoſite Order, and the 
Inſide is adorned with Hangings, which contain the Hiſtory of 
their Patron St. John, the Baptiſt ; and which, tho? old, are 
very curious and valuable, 


Pinners, or Pin-makers Hall, in Great Winche/ter-freet, affords 


Nothing remarkable in the Building; and is let out for an Inde- 


pendent Meeting-houſe. 
The Bank of England, in Threadneedle-flreet, is a magnificent 


Structure. The Front near the Street is about 80 Feet in length, 


adorned with Columns Intablature, &c. of the Ionic Order. 
There is a handſome Court-Yard between this and the main 


Building; which, lik; the other, is of Stone, and adorned with 


Pillars, Pilaſters, an Entablature, and a triangular Pediment of 
the Corinthian Order. The Hall is 79 Feet in Length, and 40 in 
Width; has a fine Fret-work Ceiling, and a large Venetian 
Window. Beyond this is another Quadrangle, with an Arcade 
to the Eaſt and Weſt Sides; on the North is the Accomptants Of- 
fice, 60 Feet in Length. There are handſome Apartments over 

Its 
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it, and Vaults under it, that have ſtrong Walls and Iron Gates 
for the Preſervation of the Caſh. About a Year after it was fi- 
niſhed, à curious Marble Statue of K. William the IIId was ſet 
up in the Hall, with an Inſcription in e which in Eutin 


runs thus: 
For reſtoring Efficacy to the 8 
Authority to the Courts of Juſtice, 
Dignity to the Parliament; 
To all his Subjects their Religion and Liberties; 
And confirming th-ſe to Poſterity, 
By the Succeſſion of the illuſtricus Houſe of Hanover, 
To the Britiſh Throne. 
To the beſt of Princes, WILLIAM the Third, 
Founder of the Bank, 
This Corporation, from a Senſe of Gratitude, 
Has erected this Statue, 
Aud dedicated it to his Memory, 
In the Year of our Lord, Mpccxxx1v, 2 
And the firſt Year of this Building. 1 


The South-Sea Houſe, in the ſame Street, is a modern Build- 
ing. It is a magnificent Structure of Brick and Stone, and the 
Walls are of a great Thickneſs ; it has Vaults likewiſe to ſtow 
their Treaſure and rich Merchandize ; but, conſidering the Ex 
pence of this Edifice, it is much cenſured for Want of Unifor- 
mity and Beauty. 

The Chief Penny- Pofi-Office, in nn is a Place 
of Importance, from its extenſive Communication with all Parts 
of the City, and 10 Miles round; but otherwiſe of no Note. 

The Pay-Office, in Broad. ſtreet, is a large Houſe, being the 
only Remains of J/:nche/ter Palace. Here are made all the Pay- 
ments for the Service of the Royal Navy, &c. 

Greſham Alms-houſes are for eight decayed Citizens, each of 
whom is allowed 6]. 1 38. 4d. per Amum. The Free-School, be- 
longing to it, for the Education of 50 Boys and 30 Girls, is an 
old Houſe, facing the back Gate of Bethlehem Hoſpital, and is 


ſupported by private Subſcriptions. 
Candlewick- 
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Candlewick-Ward. 


Here are three Pariſh Churches, viz. St. Clement's, Eaſtcheap ; 
St. Marys, Abchurch; and St. Michael's, Crooked-Lane. As 
alſo, a Chappel for French . Part of which remained 
after the Fire. | 


Caſil.-Baynard-Mard. 


Here are three Churches, viz. St. Bennet, Paul's bart; St. 
Mary Magdalen, in Old Fiſh-ftreet ; and St. Andrew's Wardrobe. 
The Heralds Office, ſituate between Peter's Hill and Bennet's 
Hill, is one regular, uniform, quadrangular Building ; one of 
the beſt deſigned, and handſomeſt Brick Edifices in London, and 
conſiſts of convenient Offices, and Houſes of Reſidence for the 
proper Officers. 


Cheap-Ward 


Takes its Name from the Saxon Word Chepe, which ſignifies 
a Market. | | 
In this Ward there are ſeven Churches, viz. St. Mildred, in 
the Poultry; St. Mary's Colechurch ; St. Bennet's Sherehog ; St. 
Pancraſs, Soper-Lane ; St. Martin's, Irmmonger-Lane z ; Alhal- 


tows, Honey- Lane; and St. Lawrence Fewry. 


Guildhall is a ſpacious Building, wherein the nine Courts of 
the City are kept, viz. 1. The Court of Common Council. 2. 
The Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen. 3. The Court 
of Huſtings. 4. The Court of Orphans. 5. The two Courts 
of the Sheriffs. 6. The Court of the Wardmote. 7. The 
Court of Halmote. 8. The Court of Requeſts, commonly called 
the Court of Conſcience. And 9, The Chamberlain's Court for 
binding Apprentices, and making them free. This Hall which ap- 
pears to have been founded about the Year 1189, but was re- 
built in the Vear 1669 (being greatly damaged by the late Fire) 
is ſituated at the End of a good Viſta, which ſhews it in a fa- 
vourable Manner, and is exceedingly well beautified both Inſide 
and out, which coſt 2,500]. The Dimenſion is 154 by 52. The 
Portico is adorned with a ſtately Gothic Frontiſpiece, enriched 
with the King's Arms, under the Cornice, Pediment and V aſe, 
and between two Cartouches, and the City Supporters ; and theſe 

| be- 
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between two other Vaſes, under which are Niches; and in the 
Middle of this Front are depenciled in Gold. 


| Reparata & Ornata Thomd Rawlinſon, 
Milit, Majore, Anno Dom. Mnccvi. 


Above the Balcony are the Figures of Moſes and Aaron; and on 
the Sides, beneath the four Cardinal Virtues, over the Aperture, 
and below the Balcony, are depicted the Arms of the 24 Com- 
panies. TheRoof of the Inſide is flat, and the Walls on the North 
and South Sides are adorned with Gothic Pillars. The Apart- 
ments for the reſpective Courts are large and commodious, and 
have many agreeable Decorations; the Curious however, 
cenſure it as Gothique, and having Nothing i in it of Deſign or 
Execution. Another Defect, they ſay, is, the Aſcent of the 
Steps on the other Side which is not directly oppoſite to the Gate, 
and they add that to remove the two Giants in the Hall, would be 
a greater Argument of Taſte than fixing them up. 

Mercers Hall is ſituated on the North of Cheapſide, and ſome- 
times called Mercers Chappel. The Hall and great Parlour are 
finely wainſcotted, and adorned with Pilaſters of the Ionic Or- 
der, The Ceiling with Fret-work, and the ſtately Piazzas are 
conſtituted by large Columns, and an Entablature of the Doric 
Order. In the Hall are the King's Arms, thoſe of the City, with 
Ornaments of Sculpture and Painting, &c. 

Grocers Hall, ſituate on the North Side of the Poultry, is not 
only well deſigned but well executed; and fo ſtately and orna- 
mental, that for many Years it ſerved for the Bank of England, 
and was the City Manſion of the noble Family of the Firzzwalters. 

The Poultry Compter, which is one of the City Priſons, is 
called the Compter ; becauſe the Priſoners are obliged to account 
for the Cauſe of their Commitment before their Releaſe. They 
are ſomewhat ſupported during their Confinement by ſome Do- 
nations annually paid for that Purpoſe ; and they alſo receive 
ome Relief from the Sheriffs Table, and the Contribution of 
other well diſpoſed Perſons. 

Cheap-Conduit deſerves ſome Notice, it ks the firſt ſweet 
W ater that was conveyed, by Pipes of Lead under Ground, to 
this Place in the City from Paddington. It was caſtellated and 
ciſterned with Lead about the Year 1285, Another was alſo 

| cauſed 
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cauſed to be _ in Mes- -Cheap, with one Cock continually 
running. 


1 ee Ward. 


Here are three Churches, viz. St. Anthony's, or Antlins ; St. 
Mary Aldermary's ; and St. Mary Le Bow. 

Sir Chriſtopher Wren hath obliged the World with a 1 
Account of a Roman Cauſe-way, diſcovered by him at the rebuild- 
ing the Church of St. Mary Le Bow. He ſays, Upon « open- 
ing the Ground, a Foundation was diſcerned firm enough for 
the new intended Fabric, which, on further Trial, appeared to 
be the Walls, with the Windows alſo, and the Pavement of a 
Temple, or Church, of. Raman Workmanſhip, entirely buried 
under the Level of the preſent Street. He ſunk about 18 Feet 
more, and then imagined he was come to the natural Soil and 
hard Gravel; but, upon Examination, it appeared to be a Ro- 


man Cauſe- way of rough Stone, cloſe and well rammed with Ro- 


man Brick, and Rubbiſh at the Bottom for a F bangen, and all 
firmly cemented. This Cauſe · way was about 3 Foot 24 Inches 
(Engliſh) thick. He concluded then to lay the Foundation of 
the Tower upon the very Roman Cauſe-way. On the North Side 
was a great Fen, or Moraſs, in thoſe Times, which the Survey- 
or diſcovered more particularly, when he had Occaſion to build 
the Church of St. Lawrence, near Guildhall." 


CG oleman-ftreet-Ward. 


In this Ward there are three Pariſh Churches, viz. St. Ste- 
phen's, Coleman-/treet ; St. Margaret 8 Lothbury; and St. Olæue 5 
Fewry. Alſo 

The Armourer and Braſiers Hall, which is ſituated in Calc 
fireet, is a handſome Brick Building, and neatly adorned within. 

. Founders Hall, at the End of Founders Court, is remarkable 
for having a Scotch Kirk . in it, chere being but one more 
in England. | 

The General Breiſe Office, which is ſituate on-the South Side of 
the Old Fewry, is a large, capacious, Brick Building, formerly 
inhabited by Sir John Frederict. This Buſineſs is conducted and 
managed by ſundry Commiſſioners, eee Lag 
ns: and Auditors, &c. | 


A 
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A kde Water-Conduit was built at the — AM of the 
City, on the Weſt of St. Margaret's Chuch, Lothbury. The 
Water was conveyed from divers Springs between Hoxton and 
| Wſington about the Year 1546, and is {till made LO * 5 fi 


Cc ornhill- mord. 


In this Ward there are two Pariſh Churches, viz. St. Mis 
chael's and St. Peter's. 

The greateſt Ornament of this Ward, and one of the prin- 
cipal Buildings in the City is the Royal Exchange. The Firſt 
Burſe, or Place for Merchants to aſſemble in, was built at the 
Expence, and under the Direction of Sir Thomas Greſham, Knt. 
and in 1570, Queen Elizabeth named it the Regal Exchange, and 
had'it proclaimed by a Herald and Trumpet. 

This Structure being burnt down by the great Fire in 1666, 
the preſent Fabric, which now appears with much greater Splen- 
dor than, the Former, was erected in the Reign of Charles the 
IId, at the Charge of the City and Company of Mercers. 

Its Ground-plot is 'a Parallelogram, whofe Length is 203 
Feet, Breadth 171 Feet, Area 127 Perch, Altitude of 'the 
Building 56 Feet, and of the lofty Tower and Turret, or Lant- 
horn (hereon i is the Figure of a Graſchopper, curiouſly done 
in poliſhed Braſs) 178 Feet, Length within 144 Peet, muß 
117 Feet, Area 61 Square Perches. | 

The Walls of this curious Structure are of Portland Ss; 
ruſtic Work, very ſtrong and neat. Round the four Sides, 
above Stairs, are Shops, about 200 in Number. There are 
Rails and Ballaſters on the, Roof, which is covered with Lead. 
The aforeſaid Shops are elevated on 28 Columns, or Pillars, 
with Arches, whereby are conſtituted Ambulatories within the 
Change, for Shelter from the Rain, and other offenſive Weather; 
above which Arches is an Entablature of curious Enrichments, 
and on the Cornice another Range of Pilaſtres, with an Enta- 
blature extending round the Inſide, and a curious Compaſs Pedi- 
ment in the Middle of the Cornice of each of the four Sides. 
Under the Pediment of the North Side are the King's Arms; 
on the South, thoſe of the City; on the Eaſt, the Arms of Sir 
ann 3 and under That on the Weſt, the Arms 
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of the Company of Mereers, with their reſpectiye nes 
The Intercolumns of the Upper Range- are 24 Niches,. filled 
with the Statues of Kings and Queens, Regents, Qc. ſtanding 
erect with their Robes and Regalia. We muſt omit the Parti- 
culars, only obſerving, that the Statue of King Charles the Iſt. 
when that unfortunate Prince loſt his Head, was torn down, 
and broke to Pieces, and the preſent Statue of King Charles was 
ſet up by the Grecers Company, repreſenting his Sceptre not Pr. 
right, but ſtretching toward the People. 

In the Walls of the four Sides, under the Piazzas within the 
9 are 28 ſeveral Niches round the Building, all vacant 
except one, near the North-weſt Angle, where is the Eftgy of 
Sir Thomas Greſham, and another in the South- welt of Sir John 
Barnard, Knt. and Alderman. Above, where the Shops are, 
to which you aſcend by two ſpacious Stair-Caſes, there are two 
Flights of Marble Steps, one on the North, the other on the 
South-Side. 

The Area under the ſaid Piazza, is a Pavement of black and 
white Marble; but that of the Reſt, with fine Pebble; in the 
Center whereof is erected, on a Marble Pedeſtal, about eight 
Feet high, the Statue of King Charles the IId, in a Roman Ha- 
bit, which is well executed by the ingenious Mr. Gibbon. 

For the Sake of greater Regularity, Merchants who deal in 
* Commodities, and are Natives of different Countries, 
meet in different Parts of the Change. 


The Out 2 de of the Exchange fell. 


There a are ten ſtrong Pillars on the South Front, which ſup- 
port the South- ſide of the Shops on that Side of the Exchange, 
and as many on the North- ſide for the like Uſe there, by which 
there are two large Piazzas, one on the North, the other on the 
South-fide ; which South Front is adorned with Demi-columns, 
and Pillars of the Compoſit te Order, and the Portico there with 
four ſpacious Columns, an Entablature, and two Compaſs Pedi- 
ments of the Corinthian Order. 


| The 


For the n n ene on each Side the Pedaſtal. Pp 45 In- 
ſcription in Latin, &c, we muſt refer the Curious to Mr. Maitland's 
Hinory of London, 


* 
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The North-ſide of this Exchange is adorned with Pilaſters, an 
Entablature of a triangular Pediment, of the ſaid Compoſite Or- 
der, and with Columns of that Order, and an Acroteria. The 
lower Part of the Tower is; likewiſe, well adorned; the mid- 
dle Part with more Columns,” an Entablature, and an Acroteria, 
and the upper Part, or Lanthorn, with Columns of the ſonic 
Order with Architrave, Frize, Cornice, and four triangular Pe- 
diments, fronting Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. And there 
are four Clock. Dials fronting alſo the four Cardinal: Points; 
and i in this Tower are 12 tuneable Bells, which chyme at Nine, 
Twelve, Three, and Six, daily. The following Inſcription 
was s'fet upon the Exchange after i it was re-built. M 
2 te. 
Hee Greſtiarmii Pes iſylun, Ger — erm; Plano 
ctinttum 1666, Auguſtus? Cinere c 1669, Wu 
Turnerc, Site {Ons e. 


S Gr 
” 3 14 # 3 io 


Notwithſtanding the great Encomiums which have been be- 
ſtowed on this Structure by our own Nation and Foreigners, the 
Author of the Critical Review takes the Freedom to inform us, 
« Here, as in moft F abrics, there is ſomething to blame and 
ſomething to admire.” A Building of that Extent, Grandeur, 
and Elevation, ought, without Queſtion, to have had an am- 
ple Area before it, that we might comprehend the Whole, and 
evety Part at once; but upon the Whole, he ſays, the Entrance 
into -this Building is very grand and auguſt. "The two Statues 
which adorn it, are beautiful That within it is light and airy, 
laid out in a very good "Es and finiſhed with great Propnety 
of Decoration. 

In this Ward WAS A remarkable Conduit, built in the Form 
of a Ton, in 1401, enlarged in 1475; where was, a Ciſtern 
of ſweet Water, conveyed by Pipes from Vyburn; and in 
1582 Mr. Peter Maurice, who erected the Engine for raiſing 
Water under London. Bridge, alſo erected a Refervoir for Water 
called the Standard, at the Eaſt-end of Cornlill, that had four i 
Spouts, Eaſt, Weſt, North and South, and were made to run 
plentifully, when it was near High water at Lenden Bridge. 
This continued *till the Fire, but was not rebuilt afterwards 
as it was deemed incommodious. 
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* ; 


' Crigpligate Ward. 


0 an which ſtands to the Weſt of 8 Mid 
way to Alder gate, was built before the Conqueſt; and is ſaid to 
have had its Name from Cripples, who uſed to beg there. It is 
ſuppoſed to be one of the four original Gates of the City, and 
ſome think, that under it went the Roman military Way, called 
Ermine-firect, which led from London, by Hornſey, to the North. 
It was repaired, and beautified in the Year 1663. The Apart- 
ments over it are for the Accommodation of the Water - Bailiff 

In this Ward there are five Pariſh Churches, vi. St. Giles's 
Cripplegate, St. Alphage, St. Alban Mood. ſireet, St. Michael's 
Wood -/fireet, and St. Mary Ader manbury. Here 1 18 alſo a Chap- 
pel, ſituate in a Court, to which it gives Name, at the North- 


Weſt Corner of London-wall. 
Sion College, founded, and ſet a-part for the Improvement 


of the London Clergy. 

Here is alſo a Library, which is a 7 "Hon 121 F et in 
Length, and 30 Feet broad, handſomely decorated, and well 
furniſhed by many liberal Donations for that Purpoſe. 

Here is likewiſe a Library for the diſſenting Miniſters, in the 
North-fide of Rederoſſtreet. The Room is large, and there is 
'a valuable Collection of Books, 

Oppoſite to this is Zewen-/treet, +7 nag the chief, Reſidence of 
Fetus) and in a Paſſage, or Alley, from thence to Alder ſgate- 

cet, is Crowger's-well, which gives Name to the Alley. The 
Water of this Well is eſteemed very good for ſore Eyes, and to 
drink for allaying Fumes after hard drinking. It is exceeding 
fine, cold, and ſoft, and a conſiderable Stream is conſtantly run- 
ning from it. It appears to have been much frequented by the 
Steps leading down to it being greatly worn away; and it is 
great Pity ſo fine a Spring ſhould not have a better Reſervoir, 
and the Paſſage to it made more commodious. 

Hiſtory makes mention of · ſundry Springs, Sc. vis. Crip- 
Alegate: Conduit, Church-yard-well, and a Pool of fine, clear 
Water at the Weſt-Side of it, &c. which have been ſtopped 
up, or ſuffered to go to D without aſſigning to r 


2 Reaſon. 
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Haberdaſhers Hall, ſituate in Maiden-lane, is a good, brick 
Building, paticuladly the Hall is very neat and lofty, paved 
with Marble and Purbeck; and wainſcotted about 12 Feet high ; 
and the Screen at the Weſt-end, where are two arched Apertures, 
is adorned with Pillars of the Crrinthian Ly * and round the 
Hall are ſeveral Coats of Arms. tes 

Mar- chandlers Hall, is alſo in Maiden-lane ; it is a hand- 
ſome, tho' not a ſpacious old Building, and has been lately well 
repaired and beautified. 


Plaiſterer's Hall'is a very neat, pretty Building, on the North- 


eaſt Side of Adale rreet. 
Brewers Hall is a good Building, in the ſame Street, with a 
| genteel Entrance into a large Court, paved with Free- ſtone. 
The Buildings above are ſupported with handſome Pillars. 
Curriers Hall, in Curriers-ftreet; is a pretty good Building. 
with a handſome Entrance. 

Loriners Hall, in Poftern-/treet, tho ſmall, is a pretty, neat 


Building. 220 
' ..Glwers Hall, in Beech-lane, 18 uſed for an independent Meet- 


ingetouſe. 
Here are alſo Sir Ambroſe Nicholas's Alms-houſes| for twelve 


Perſons ; Mr. Rogers s, for fix antient Couple; Barton, 
Efq; for ſeven poor Perſons ; Draper 8. Aire Pot for eight 
poor Widows; Richard Gallard's, Eſq; for thirteen Perſons; 
and Sion College Alms-houſes, being 20 diſtint Rooms. Moſt 
of theſe are ſeverally endowed with yearly, or weekly CUP 


Dowgate- Ward. 


In this Ward are the Pariſh and Pariſh Church of Allhallews 
the Great, and the united Pariſh of A!hallows the Leſs, Alſo 


Tallou- C Handlers Hall, in Dowgate-fireet, which is a large 
handſome Building with Piazzas, adorned with Columns and 


Arches of the Tuſcan Order. 

Sinners Hall is a noble Structure, built with fine Blick; and 
richly finiſhed ; the Hall with Wainſcot, and the Parlour with 
Cedar. This is ſaid to have coſt 18001. building. | 

Inn-holders Hall, in Elbow-lane, is a pretty, neat Building, 


well adapted to the Uſes of that antient Company. 
| Foiners 
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Joiners Hall, in Fr:ars-lane, is remarkable for a curious; and 


magnificent Screen at the Entrance into it, havin g Demi-ſavages, 
and other Enrichments neatly nz 1306 the great Feen is 


wainſcotted with Cedar. 
M atermens Hall is ſituate in 1 ſame Street, with its F ront 
to the Thames. This is a handſome, brick Building. 1 
Plumbers Hall, in Chequer-yard, e 1 is alſo a W 
modious brick Building. | R 


1 eee Ward, Wine: 


91 114 


In this Ward are. the Metropolitan Church, or Cathedral of 
$t. Paul's; the, Pariſhes, and Churches of St. Yedaft, in Fo Ner- 
th lane; Chrift-church, in Newgate Atreet; St. A | ine Sz St. Mar- 
160 zin's, near Ludgate; St. Mattbew' A "EP: en 3 and St. An 8, 
W Black- -fryars. 5 : 

EE Embroiderers Hall, in Gutter-lane, is: 2 {mall but a handforte 
Building. 

Apothecaries Hall is a noble Edifice of Brick ad sto one. 
The Hall is adorned with Columns of the Tu uſcan Order. , The 
-Cieling of the Court-room and Fall is adorned with Fret- 
work; and the latter i is wainſcotted fourteen Feet high. In the 
| | 'Hall i is the Portraiture of King James I. Here are two Elabo- 
| ratories; one for Chymical, and the other. for Galenical Prepara- 
1 tions. At this Hall are prepared vaſt Quantities of Medicines 
| for the Apothecaries : and Others ; and particularly the Surgeons 
= of the Royal Fleet here make up their Cheſts. 
| Stationers Hall, in Coek-alley, . Ludgate-ftreet, is a good, capa- 
cious Building, with a large, handſome Hall, a Court-room, 
| and other neceſſary Apartments, made Uſe of for the Stock- 
| books, c. belonging to the Company. Before it is a large, 

ay ved, Court, incloſed with a Range of Iron-rails. 5 
| Butcher Hall, in Butcher-ball-lane, is divided into upper and 
| 


. 


lower, and has a Parlour, and ſome other Rooms, finely adorn- 

ed with Fret- work and Wainſcot. | 
| 1 | Sadler's Hall i is ſituate near the End of Fo Her- lane, Cheat wat, 
1 at the Entrance of which i is an ornamental Door-Caſe, and ; an 
nn and i is a very e ae It is adorned 
* 7 | „ Wich 
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with Fret-· work and Vainſcot, and the Faun 8 1080. are 
catved i in Stone over the Door. hy 

The College of Phyſicians, in Y/arwick-lane, is a Building 
of wonderful Delicacy. It is built of Brick and Stone, with a 

acious Stone-frontiſpiece. In the Court over the Door-caſe is 
the Statue of King Charles II. in a curious Nich, and on the 
other Side, the Statue of Sir John Cutler, In the Infide js a Hall -— 
where they ſit to give Advice to the Poor Gratis; a Committee- 11 
room, a Library, a great Hall for the quarterly Meeting of the 1 
Doctors, adorned with Pictures and Carvings, a Theatre, with 
deats and Tables for anatomical Diſſections; a preparing Room 
where are thirteen Tables, containing all the Muſcles in the 
human Body; and, over all, Garrets to dry Herbs for the Uſe 
of the Diſpenſatory. The Foundation of this College is an- | 
tient; their Power and Authority, by Virtue of their Royal 
Charter, is very extenſive, and their Privileges peculiar and 
extraordinary. 

St. Paul's Cathedral. Tho- the Gickifieſs of the Number, 
ind Simiſitude of many, of the Churches i in London led us to 
omit any particular Deſcription of them in general ; yet we can- 
not wholly paſs by, and neglect ſome particular Account of this 
metropolitan Church. 

This Cathedral is, undoubtedly, one of the moſt magnificent, 

modern Buildings in Europe; all the Parts, of which it is com- 
poſed, are ſuperlatively beautiful and noble; the North and 
South Fronts, in particular, are very perfect Pieces of Archi- 
tecture; neither ought the Eaſt to go without its Applauſe. 
The two Spires, at the Weſt- end, are of a finiſhed Taſte, and 
the N with the Aſcent, and the Dome that riſes in the 
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1 he - Dimenſions of this Church: are as s ollow, | 
ar Lad . Ba: | Breadth: A - Peet. 
Of. the Croſs and Porch 500 Of he Well front —— 180 
Gf the Croſs — _ 250 Of the Church and three | 
Of the Porch within 50 Naves 130 
Of the Platea at the upper Of the Church and wideſt 
Steps | Too Chapels - 1380 
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= Breadth Feet. . Height Feet. 
Of the Nave at the Door 40 Of the Body of the Church 120 
Of the Iſles —— 17 Of the middle Iſle within 88 


Of each Turret —— 35 

Outward Diameter of the 
Cupola 145 

Inward Diameter of Ditto 100 


Of the Corinthian Pillars 33 
Of their Baſes and Pedeſtals 4 


Of their Capitals 


Of the Architrave, F 15 


Outward Diameter of the, and Cornicde 5 
Lanthorn — 18 Of the Compoſite Pillars 25 
Breadth of the Pillars 10 Of their Ornaments - 16 


Diſtance between the Pil- 


Of the outward Slope of 


£ By 


lars of the Nave the Cupola 
Breadth of the Sides of the Of the Lanthorn 50 
Cupola Pilaſters 35 Diameter of the Ball 3 
Diſtance between the ſaid Height of the Ball 8 
Pilaſters — 7 40 Of the Croſs, Ball, pedeſ. 
Height © tal and Baſe— 29 
From the Ground to the Of the Statues upon che ö 
Top of the Croſs 340 Fronts 3 "bz 
Of the Turrets ——_ 208 8 02 


The Fence round, is a ji; ſtone Wall, of an irregular 
Height (occaſioned by a Declivity of the Ground) from two 
Feet ſix Inches, to about four Feet; on which is placed the 
moſt magnificent iron Bulluſtrade, perhaps, in the Univerſe, 
and the ſame being of the Height of five Feet fix Inches, makes 
the Altitude of both eight Feet where loweſt. 

In this ſtately Incloſure are ſeven beautiful, iron Gates, which 
with the Baniſters are of prodigious Weight and curious Work- 
manſhip. Among the moſt remarkable, in the Inſide hereof, 
is the Choir, whoſe Roof is ſupported by ſix Pillars, and the 
Church with Six more ; beſides which, there are eight that ſup- 
port the Cupola, and Two very ſpacious ones at the Weſt-end ; 
all which Pillars are adorned with Pilaſtres of the Corinthian and 
| Compoſi te Orders; and alſo with Columns fronting the croſs Ile, 
or Ambulatory, between the ſaid Conſiſtory and Morning-prayer | 
Chapel, which have each a very beautiful Skreeri of curious 
Wainſcot, and adorned each with 12 Columns, their Entabla- 


tures, arched Pediments, and the Queen 8 Arms, enriched with 
Cher ubims; 5 
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Ckerubims, and each Pediment between four Vaſes, all curiouſ- 
ly carved, and theſe Screens are fenced with Iron-work, as is 
alſo the Cornice at the Weſt-end of the Church, and South- 
Eaſt beyond the firſt Arch, 

The Pillars of the Church, that ſupport the Roof, are two - 
Ranges with their Entablature, and beautiful Arches, where- 
by the Body of the Church and Choir are divided into three 
Parts, or Iſtes. The Roof of each is adorned with Arches, and 
ſpacious Peripheries of Enrichments; ſuch as Shields, Leaves, 
Chaplets, &c. The Spaces included, being ſomewhat con- 
cave, are admirably carved in Stone; and there is a large croſs 
Ifle between the North and South Porticos, and two Ambula- 
tories, the One a little Eaſt, and the other Weſt from the ſaid 
croſs Iſle, which run parallel therewith. The Floor of the 
Choir and Church is paved with Marble, but that within the 
Rail of the Altar, with fine Porphyry, poliſhed, and laid in ſe- 
vera] geometrical Figures; the Anabathrum, whereon the Com- 
munion Table is placed, is five Steps higher than that of the 
Hes in the Choir. 

The Altar: piece is adorned with four noble, fluted Plaſters, 
finely painted, and veined with Gold, in Imitation of Lapis Ba- 
zuli, with their Entablature, and other Enrichments: And alſo 
the Capitals of the Pilaſters are doubly gilt with Gold; theſe 
Intercolutans are 21 Pannels of figured crimſon Velvet; and 
above them are ſix Vindows, v:z. in each Inter-columniation 
are ſeven Pannels, a: id two Windows one above the other, at the 
greateſt Altitude; *:bove-all which is a Glory finely done. 

The Aperture, North and South, into the Choir (aſcending 
by three Steps of black Marble) is exquiſitely wrought into di- 
verſe Figures, ſpiral Branches, and other Flouriſhes, and there 
are two others at the Weſt- end of the Choir; the one opening 
into the South Iſle; the other into the North, done by the cele- 
brated Artiſt M. Trav. 

In this Choir are the Galleries, the Biſhop s Throne, and 
Lord Mayor's Seat, with the Stalls; all which, being contiguous, 
compoſe one vaſt Body of curious carved Work, of the fineſt 
Wainſcot, conſtituting three Sides of a Quadrangle. 

The Organ- gallery (with four Stalls, two North and two 
South. . 1 the Weſt- end. The Organ- caſe is 
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magnificent, and very ornamental, enriched with the carved 
Figures of Cupids (under mantling Forms) and eight Fames 


ſtanding at the Top of this Caſe; each appearing ſix Feet high: 


It is alſo enriched with Cherubims, Fruit, Leaves, &c. very 
livelily repreſented ; all which are elevated on eight beautiful 
fluted Columns of the Corinthian Order, of poliſhed Marble, 


white, veined with blue; and the Pipes, which are very ſpacious 


and gilt with Gold, are preſerved from Duſt, &c. with fine 
Saſhes. ä 

Beſides theſe Curioſities the ingenious Veneering of the Pul- 
pit, the ſliding Doors for the Aperture entering into the Choir, 
the Neatneſs of the Conſiſtory and Morning- prayer Chapel, 
Library and Veſtry; and the rich gold Plate there, the Whiſ- 
pering- place round the circular Sweep, at the Eaſt- end of the 
double Roof, the Variety and Beauty of the Pavements, the 
ſpacious Vaults below, with all the old and new Monuments 
therein, the exquiſite and noble Figure of Queen Ann, with 


the Arms of her Dominions Britain, France, Ireland, and Ame- 


rica, on a ſpacious marble Pedeſtal before the Weſt-Front, the 
Deſigns for Painting the Inſide of the Dome, now finiſhed, 
and the curious Cloek-work and very large Bell, on which the 


Hour is ſtruck, weighing 48404 IB, deſerve our more particular 


Notice would the Limits of our Work admit of it. 

The Foundation of the preſent magnificent Building was 
laid on the 21ſt of June, 1675. It is built of Portland Stone, 
and the whole Charge of Building, to the Year 1706, was 
736,7521. 25. 3d. 2.“ Mr. Maitland alt; informs us, that 
in the Proſecution of this Work many very great Curioſities 
of Nature and Art were found, among which were many Ro- 
man Pots, of a beautiful red, and ſome repreſenting modern Sal- 
let-diſhes, beautifully wrought, with ſundry Inſcriptions, &c.F 
Alſo divers braſs Coins, which, by their Continuance in the 
Earth, Time had defaced ; ſome of the Pots were of Glaſs, ſome 
reſembling Urns, beautifully embelliſhed on the Out-ſides with 
raiſed Work; ſome of a Cinnamon-colour, ſome like Juggs of 
an obſolete Make, formed an Hexagon curiouſly indented, ſome 


of 


* Mr. Mait/and's Hiſtory of London, laſt Edition, p. 1174. 
+ Now preſerved among the Collection of Sir Hans Sloane. 
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of the red Veſſels appeared to have been the moſt honourable; 
for on them were inſcribed the Names of the Pagan Deities, 

Heroes, and Judges. Beſides theſe, a Variety of Pieces of 
Marble, Pophyry, Jaſper, &c. in Form of Dies, uſed by the 
Romans in curious Pavements. 

As we have thought proper to illuſtrate this magnificent Edi- 
fice by a Copper-plate Print; ſo we have ſince thought it might 
be agreeable to many of our Readers, who are fond of Antiqus- 
ties, to add a Copper-plate Print of the old Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul's before its Steeple was conſumed by Lightning ; of 
which we may alſo obſerve, that this Church ſtands in, or near 
the Place where once was a Temple of Diana. The firſt Foun- 
dation of it was laid by Ethelbert, King of Kent, about the 
Year 610, and in the Year 1086 it was damaged by Fire, and 
afterwards repaired by Biſhop Maurice. In 1444 its Steeple 
was fired by Lightning, and repaired in 1561. It ſuffered a 
greater Misfortune by Fire, and was repaired by the Bounty of 
Queen Elizabeth; but far more completely finiſhed by the Or- 
der and Encouragement of King James the Iſt, and afterwards 
by King Charles the Iſt; and while King Charles the IId was 
finiſhing it with great Splendor it was entirely conſumed by Fire 


in 1666. 
The Dimenſions of this Cathedral were, 


Length of the Church —— 690 
Ditto in Breadth —— 130 
Heighth of the Weſt-Part within — — 102 
Height of the Choir within — 88 
Height of the Body of the Church — 150 
Height of the Tower — — 260 
Height of the Spire — 274 
Height of the Tower and Spire 534 


The Ball on the Top could contain 10 Buſhels of Grain 
Length of the Croſs above the Ball — 15 
Length of the Traverſe of the Cross — —— 6 


Tho' the Tower and Spire, by the above Account, appears to 
have been 534 Feet in Height; yet in Fact the Altitude was 


"_ 520 Feet, the Difference of 14 Feet was owing to the 
M m 2 wooden 
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wooden Baſis of the Spire, which was let into the Stone Tower 
ſo much below the Battlements. | 

St. Paul's School, which is a neat and ſpacious Building, on 
the Eaſt · ſide of St, Paul's Church-yard, was founded in 1509, 
by Dr. John Colet, Knt. Citizen, and Mercer of London, for 
153 Children to be taught freely, Good-manners, and Litera- 
ture, Latin, Greet, &c. which, with all necellary Regulations, 
were particularly preſcribed by himſelf; and it was endowed in 
his Life-time with liberal Salaries for a Chaplain, Maſter, and 
Aſſiſtants; and the Mercer's Company were appointed to have 
the Care and Government of it. Before his Death, he wrote 
a Book for the Uſe of his School, and called it the Accidence, 
which is ſtill in Uſe, as containing the true Rudiments of the 
Latin Tongue; and ordered this Inſcription in his School, Aut 
Doce, Aut Diſce, Aut Decede ; which ſignifies, in Engliſb, the 
Duty and Doom of the Maſter and Scholar, Teach, Learn, or le 
gone. There are many other pertinent Inſcriptions, and one in 
Honour of the Donor with his lively Effigy, of exquiſite Art. 
_ Grey-Friars, within Newgate, which was formerly a Houſe of 
Grey Friars, adjoining to Chriſt- church in Newgaze fireet, was 
founded by King Edward the VIth, for the Entertainment and 
Education of the Children of poor Citizens, of both Sexes. A 
Mathematical-Schoal was alſo founded here in 1673 by King 
Charles the IId. and a ſtately Writing-School was erected here 
in 1794 by Sir John Moore, Knt. and Alderman; but the 


Grammar-School is much more antient than theſe. 
As the Boys and Girls that are maintained and educated here 


generally exceed One T houſand, it requires Room, and the Build- 


ings, Courts, and Cloyſters, are admirably well adapted in all Reſ- 


pects to this moſt extenſive Charity; ſince not only Numbers are 


maintained, but carefully taught ſeveral Parts of Learning, where- 


by many are qualified for the Univerſities, and ſome by Navigati- 
on, &c. for other important Stations. N. B. 175 3. Put Appren- 
tice, &c. 177, 10 whereof were placed to Commanders of Ships, 
and none died in the School this Year, but there remained 790. 
At the North- weſt Extremity of this Ward is Newgate, which, 
confidered as a Gate of ſuch a City as London, might have 


received many conſiderable Additions, both of Deſign tel Ex- 
non, but is nevertheleſs not without its Ornaments. The 


Welſt- 
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Weſtſide of the Gate is adorned with three Ranges of Pilaſters, 
and their Entablements of the Tuſcan Order, Over. the low- 
eſt is a circular Pediment, and above is the King's Arms. The 
Inter-columns are four Niches, with as many Figures as large 
as the Life. The Inſide of the Gate alſo is adorned with a 
Range of Pillars, with Entablements as the other; and in three 
Niches are the Figures of Fu/tice, Mercy and Truth : But how- 
ever large, and beautified without, conſidered as a Priſon both 
for Felons and Debtors, in London and Middleſex, it is a diſ- 
mal Place within. It were greatly to be wiſhed, that better 
Proviſion was made for thoſe unhappy Perſons, more eſpecially 


many of the Debtors. Since the infectious Diſtempers, indeed, 


were ſo prevalent in this Goal as to affect the Judges and other 
Perſons attending the Court, there has been a Ventilator placed 
on the Top, which was the Invention of the celebrated Dr. 
Hales; whereby the foul Air is exhauſted, and clean Air is in- 
jected, or thrown in: the Priſoners are now kept ſomewhat 
cleaner, and moreover, for the Priſoners Health, they are kept 
in more diſtant, airy Apartments; ſometimes they are refreſh- 
ed by ſweet Herbs, and generally, at the Approach of their 


Trials, waſhed with Vinegar. 
Newgate- Market, on the South- ſide of Me is a 


large Square; and in the Middle is erected a ſpacious Market- 
houſe ; but nothing is ſo remarkable as the Variety and Plenty 
of all Kinds of Proviſions there. 

On the North-ſide of St. Paul's is a commodious Houle, 
called the Chapter-houſe, belonging to St. Paul's; and here the 
Convocations of the Province of Canterbury uſed to fit, to con- 
ſult on Eccleſiaſtical Matters. Theſe conſiſted of the Upper 
and Lower-houſe, and were called or prorogued at the King's 


Pleaſure. 
Ludeate, the antient Weſt-gate of the City, ſtands betwixt 


Newgate and the Thames. Hiſtory mentions, that it was repaired 
in 1215, and thatit underwent ſeveral Alterations before its Re- 
duction by the Fire in 1665; but was again rebuilt in 1669. 

'The Weſt-ſide of the Gate is adorned with two Pilaſters and 
an Entablature of the Ionic Order; alſo two Columns and a 
Pediment adorn a Niche, wherein is placed a good Statue of 


Queen Elizabeth in her \5bes, and over it the Queen's Arms 
between 


e 
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between the City Supporters. This Gate was made a Priſon 
for Debtors who were free of the City, ſo long ago as the Year 
1378. It was very much enlarged by Sir Stephen Forſter, who 
had been a Priſoner here only for 20 J. but was diſcharged by a 
rich Widow, who ſaw him begging at the Grate, and afterwards 
married him: — He lived to be Lord Mayor of the City. 
Black-Friars in this Ward is of Note for its Antiquity. The 

Church was very large and beautiful, and in it frequent Parlia- 
ments had been held. That begun here in 1524 was afterwards 
adjourned to Vęſiminſter among the Black-Monks, and ended 
in the King's Palace there, thence called the Black Parliament: 

But what is more remarkable to our Purpoſe is, it happened, 
that in this Place, about the Time of the Fire of London, ſome 
Workmen digging in a Place where a Convent had ſtood, in 
order to build, they came to an old Wall, in the Cellar, of 
great Thickneſs, where appeared a Kind of Cupboard, which 
being opened, there were found in it four Pots, or Caſes of fine 
Pewter, very thick, with Covers of the ſame, and Rings faſt- 
ened on the Top to take up or put down at Pleaſure. The 
Caſes were flat before, and round behind. And in them were 
repoſited four human Heads, unconſumed, preſerved as it ſeems 
by Art, with their Teeth and Hair, the Fleſh of a tawny Co- 
Jour, wrapped up in black Silk, almoſt conſumed. And a cer- 
tain Subſtance, of a blackiſh Colour, crumbled into Duſt, 
lay at the Bottom of the Pots. One of theſe Pots, with the 
Head in it, Mr. Strype, who wrote the Annals of London, fays 
he ſaw in Oclober, 1703; which Pot had inſcribed, on the 
In- ſide of the Cover in a ſcrawling Character (which might be 
uſed in the Time of Henry the VIIIth,) F. CORNELIUS. 
This Head had ſhort, thick, reddiſh Hair upon it, that could 
not be pulled off, yellowiſh on the Temples, a little bald on the 
Top; the Noſe was ſomewhat ſunk, the Mouth gaped ; there 
where ten ſound Teeth in it ; the Skin was like tanned Leather, 
and the Features were very viſible. Of theſe Curioſities one 
was given to an Apothecary ; one was made a Shew of by the 
Clerk, and it is thought they were afterwards ſent abroad, and 
became holy Relicks. 

The moſt remarkable Cs, at preſent in this Part is 


thc King s Printing- houſe, which has been for ſome Ages in this 
Place, 
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Place, and Family, where it now is. It was rebuilt in the 
Vear 1742, and is a very commodious, brick Building, elteem- 
ed the beſt for that Purpoſe in 2 


ee Ward, Without. 


The moſt remarkable Things in this Ward are the Pariſbes | 
and Pariſh-Churches of St. Bartholomew the Leſs, St. Bartholomew 
the Great, St. Sepulchres, St. Dunſlans in the Weſt, and St. Brid- 
get's, alias St. Brides. \ 

The Temple, or as it is recorded in Hiſtory, the New Temple; 
becauſe the Templars, before this was erected, had their Tem- 
ple in Holbourn. It is ſaid, when they took their Beginning 
in 1118, it was ſacred to Religion; but in the Reign of Edward 
III. it was granted to the Profzſſors of the Law. Since, ſeveral 
Reparations and Enlargements have been made. 

The Middle-Temple-gate, next Fleet-fireet, is a fine Structure 
in the Style of Inigo Jones. It has a graceful Front of Brick- 
work, with four, large Stone Pilaſters of the Ionic Order, and 
a handſome Pediment, with a Round in the Middle of it, hav- 
ing theſe Words inſcribed in large Capitals: SuRRExIT, I- 
- PENSIS SOCIETAT, MED. TEMPLI, 1684. Lower, juſt over 
the Arch, is the Figure of an Holy Lamb. 

The Temple Church, newly beautified and adorned i in 1682. 

In Chancery-lane is a Place for keeping the Records of Chancery 
called the Rolls, or Rolls-chapel; this Place being antiently the 
Chapel of the converted Jews. Ihe Building is of Brick and 
ſome Free-ſtone, the Doors and Windows are Gothic. It is in 
Length 60 Feet, in Breadth 33 Feet. The In- ſide is properly 
furniſhed, and neatly ornamented. 

Beſides theſe, are Barnard*s-1nn, which is an Inn of Chancery 
on the South-ſide,of Holbourne. 

Thavies-Inn, near the Weſt-end of St. dndrew Chand is 
another Innof Chancery, This Inn appears to be of great An- 
tiquity, belonging to John T havie in 1347. 

Clifferd's-Inn, to the North of St. Dun/tar's Church, is an 
Inn of Chancery, and a Member of the Inner-Temple, belonging 


to Robert Clifford, by Gift of Edward II. 
| Serjeants — 
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Serjeants-Inn, Fleet-ſireet. The Buildings thereof are very 
grand, having now a fine Chapel, an Hall, and ſtately Court 
of tall, brick "Buildings. This College of honourable, grave; 
and learned Judges and Serjeants of the Law, is ſituate on the 
South-fide of Fleet-Areet, and the principal Gate thereof opens 


into Fleet-ftreet; and another opens at the South-welt Corner, 


leading into the Inner-Temple. 4 

. Serjeants-[nr., Chancery-lane. This honourable Inn is ſituate 
on the Eaſt-fide of Obancery- lane. It conſiſts of two Courts, 
hath a pretty, little Hall, and other convenient Apartments, 
with proper Ornaments.* 

There are two Markets in this Ward, one of which for Spa- 
ciouſneſs and the Buſineſs tranſacted therein, and the other for 
its Neatneſs and Regularity, are not to be equalled in any Part 
of the Kingdom. The Former is that large Square of Smith- 
field, a moſt capacious Market for black Cattle, Sheep, Horſes, 
Hay, and Straw, and has been ſo for more than 500 Vears. The 
other is Fleet- Market, ſituate in the Place where, of late, was 
the new Canal between FÞlbourn-bridge, and the Bridge com- 


monly called Fleet- Bridge, at the Bottom of Ludgate-hill. It is 


adapted to the Sale of Butcher's Meat by Retail, Poultry, Fiſh, 
Herbs, Fruits, Butter, Cheeſe, Eggs, c. The Stalls are 


ranged in two Rows of equal Height, with a handſome Walk 


between the whole Length from North to South, and ſecured 
from the Weather. In the Center is a neat Lanthorn, with a 
Clock. The whole is paved with Free-ſtone, and the Fruiter- 
ers Stalls are made in the Form of Piazzas, with proper Conve- 


niencies to depoſit their remaining Stock. 


Old- Bailey Seſſions-hauſe lies a little South-weſt of Walen It 


is a Foundation of great Antiquity for the Trial of Malefac- 


tors. It has a Communication with the Priſon- yard of Ne- 
gate, in which the Priſoners are reſerved till called to their 
Trials. The preſent Building is capacious. The Court-room 
is very large, ſquare, light, and airy. There are many Apart- 
ments in it for the Entertainment of the Magiſtrates that attend 
the Court. Before it is a large Court-yard, and behind it a 


Garden-plat, and yet it has been known to ve ſo offenſive, by the 
Smell 


' ® The Two Hoſpitals | in this Ward will val given Account of with 
the Reſt, 
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Smell of the ſeveral Priſoners, as to have proved very injurious | 
to the Health of many who have attended. 

On the Easſt- ſide of Net- Market ſtands the Fleet-Priſon-Houſe. 
This is not a large Priſon, but there is a very commodious Court 
for the Priſoners; and the Government and Privileges of this 
Priſon differs much from, and is generally greatly prefered to 
others. 

Near to the South-extremity of the Oid-Bailey, on the Eaſt- 
fide, is lately erected Surgeons Hall, or Theatre, for tranſact- 
ing their Buſineſs, Diſſections of human Bodies, and reading 
Lectures in Anatomy, Examinations, &c. It is a very hand- 
ſome Edifice of Brick and Stone; containing all Conveniencies 
for ſuch a uſeful and learned Body, and completed, as we are 
informed, by private Subſcriptions among the free Surgeons of 
London. 

Temple-Bar is fituate at the South-weſt Extremity of this 
Ward, where, in antient Times, were only Poſts and Rails and 
a Chain, ſuch as now are at Holbourn, Smithfield, and White- 
chapel- Bars; afterwards, there was a Houſe of Timber with a 
narrow Gate-way, and an Entry on the South- ſide; but ſince 
the great Fire, there is erected a ſtately Gate, with two Poſterns, 
one on each Side, for the Conveniency of Foot-paſſengers. 
The Gate is built all of Portland Stone, of Ruſtic work below, 
and of the Corinthian Order. Over the Gate-way, on the Eaſt- 
fide, fronting the City of London, in two Niches, are the Ef- 
figies of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. very curiouſly car- 
ved, and the King's Arms over the Key-ſtone of the Gate, 
the Supporters being at a Diſtance over the Ruftic-work. And 
on the Weſt-ſide, fronting the City of Meſiminſter, in two 
Niches, are the Figures of King Charles I. and King Charles II. 
in Roman Habits. 

The State, fince the Erection of this Gate, has particularly 
diſtinguiſhed it, by ordering the Heads of ſuch as are executed 
for Rebellion, or High Treaſon, to be fixed on the Top thereof. 

In digging Fleet-ditch, in 1670, at the Depth of fifteen 
Feet, were diſcovered diverſe Roman Utenſils, a great Quantity 
of Roman Coins, of Copper, Braſs, and all other Sorts of Me- 
tal, (Gold excepted) thoſe of Silver were Ring-money of di- 


verſe Sizes ; the largeſt about the Bigneſs of a Crown, but gra- 
Nn | dually 


4 | 
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dually decreaſing even to the Size of a filver Two-pence; and 
at Holbourn- Bridge were dug up two brazen Lares, or Houſe- 
hold Gods, about four Inches in Length, which, by the Quality 
of the Soil they lay in, were almoſt incruſted with a petrific 
Matter; one whereof was Ceres and the other Bacchus. But 
the Coins lying moſtly at the Bottom of the Current, their Luſ- 
tre was, in a great Meaſure, preſerved by the Water inceſlantly 
waſhing off the corroding Salt, Beſides theſe Antiquities, di- 
verſe Things of more modern Date were diſcovered, viz. Ar- 
row- heads, Scales, Seals, with the Proprietors Names in Saxon 
Characters thereon, modern Medals, Croſſes, Crucifixes, and 
Ave- Marias engraved thereon. 

Near the Church of St. Andrew, about the ſame Time, was 
diſcovered Part of a Roman Pavement, teſſelated, are is pre- 
ſerved in the Muſeum of the Royal Society. 

This Society was firſt eſtabliſhed in the Year 1580, for pre- 
| ſerving Curioſities in Nature and Art, and for the Improvement of 

Science, for which Purpoſes they have had the Sanction of Royal 

Authority, and great Encouragement by Statutes, &c. * It was 

firſt held at Oxford, ſince removed to this Metropolis, and at 

preſent, their Houſe is in Crane- Court, Fleet-flreet, where Richard 

Waller, Eſq; one of the Secretaries of the Incorporation, in the 

Year 1711, erected the Repoſitory in the Garden, for the Re- 

ception of ſuch Rarities as they had, or might collect, which are 

beautifully diſpoſed therein, for the Entertainment of the Cu- 

rious. It abounds with a great Variety of the following Species 

of Rarities, viz. Human, Quadrupedes, Birds, Fowls, Pal- 
mipedes, Eggs, Neſts, Fiſhes, Viviparous, Oviparous, Ex- 

anguious, ſcaled and ſhelled, double and multiple, Inſects, 

Reptiles, Woods, Stalks and Roots, Fruits of all Sorts, Moſles, 

Muſhrooms, Plants, Spunges, &c. Animal and Vegetable Bo- 
dies petrified, Corals, and other Marine Productions, Foſſils, 
Gems, Stones, irregular Metals, Antimony, Mercury, and 
other metalic Bodies, Salts, Sulphur, Oils, and Earths, philo- 
ſophical and mathematical Inſtruments, [ndian, American and 
other Weapons; witha Variety of Apparel, &c. 

This Society, by Royal, and other Benefactions, the Ad- 
miſſion Money, and annual Contributions of its Members, is 
ol 


in a flouriſhing Condition; and the Fellowſhip has been always 
eſteemed an honorary Appellation. 

Four ſeveral Conduits were antiently erected in this Ward at 
ſo great an Expence, and with ſuch Ornaments, and adapted 
to ſuch beneficial Purpoſes, that Poſterity may me ly admire at 

their being demoliſhed. 


s Langbourn-IWard. 


This Ward contains four Pariſhes with the following Churches, 
viz. St. Dionis Back Church; All-hailnus, Landed ſtreet; St. 
Edmund the King; and St. Mary Moolnorth; and three Pariſhes 
without Churches, viz. St. Gabriel Fen- church, All-hallows Stone- 
church, and St Nicholas Acons. As alſo the following Halls. 


Hudſon's- Bay Hall, where the Hudſon- Bay Company meet to 


tranſact Buſineſs, is a handſome brick Building, whoſe Front 
has been lately repaired and beautified, and is one of the fineſt 
Pieces of Brick-work, with Pilaſters, Architraves, Ec. in the 


whole City. This Hall ſtands backward, on the South- ſide of 


Fenchurch-/treet, about 100 Feet Weſt of Ironmonger Hall. This 
Company was incorporated in 1670. 

Pewterers Hall is a handſome, large Building, ſituate in Lime- 
fireet, with a Parlour and Court-room, adorned with W ainſcot, 
Hangings, and the Picture of Sir William Smallibood, who was 
Maſter of this Company in the Reign of Henry VII. who gave 
this Common-hall, with ſix Tenements and the Gardens thereto 
adjoining, to the ſaid Company. 


General Po/t-Office for Country and Foreign Letters, in Lom- 
bard-ſtreet, is near the South-weſt Extremity, and facing Popes- + 


Head- Alley. Of what Antiquity the Poſt in this Kingdom is we 
cannot aſcertain. It appears at firſt to have been managed by 
| ſeveral private Offices, from whence great Inconvenience aroſe, 


and a General Poſt-Office was erected by Act of Parliament in 


the 12th of Charles II. Anno 1660, to be kept within the City 
of London, under the Direction of a Poſt-maſter, to be appoint- 
ed by the King. The Building is large and handſome ; the 
Entrance to it is thro' a commodious Paſlage into a Court ſur- 
rounded with convenient Offices. 
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Lime-ſtreet Ward. 


There is no Church in this Ward, but it runs ES ſeve- 
ral Pariſhes. In it are the following remarkable Things. 

Leaden- Hall which is a very large Building of Free-ſtone, 
containing within it three large Courts, or Yards, all encompaſ- 
ſed with Buildings, wherein is kept a Market, one of the great- 
eſt, the beſt, and moſt general for all Proviſions in the City of 
London; nay, in the Kingdom, and if we ſhould ſay, all in Europe, 
it is preſumed to be true. The Building hath flat Battlements, 
leaded at the Top ; and beſides the principal Entrance to it out 
of Leaden-hall-/ireet, there are three out of Lime -ſtreet, and 
three out of Grace church. fireet, &c. Each ſeveral Y ard is chiefly 
appropriated to its certain Commodities. 1. The Beef- Market, 
conſiſting of more than 100 Stalls for Beef only. This Yard is, 
on Tueſdays, a general Market for Leather; on T hur/days, Col- 
cheſter Baize, and Felmongers Wool; on Fridays, for raw 
Hides, and on Saturdays, Beef, c. in great . Whole⸗ 
ſale and Retail. 

The ſecond Market is called the Green- yard, Veal, Mutton, 
and Lamb; it has more than 140 Stalls, and likewiſe three Rows 
of Fiſh-mongers. Towards the Eaſt-end of this Yard is a fair 
Market-houſe, ſtanding upon Columns, with Vaults underneath, 
and Rooms above, with a Bell, Tower, and Clock. The Te- 
nements around this Yard are chiefly inhabited by Cooks, Vic- 
tuallers, &c. Leading out of the Street into the Market are Fiſh- 
mongers, Poulterers, Cheeſemongers, &c. Laſtly, 

The Herb-market for all Kinds of Vegetables. The Square 
is large and the Conveniencies for this Purpoſe are very com- 
modious. There is alſo in this Market one Range of Stalls for 
Neats- Feet, Tripe, &c. And on the South Side, the Tene- 
ments are taken up by Victuallers, Bacon-ſellers, &c. Like- 
wiſe, a new Row is built, called the Bacon Market. | 

The Eafl-India- Houſe is ſituate on the Southſide of Leaden- 
Hall. ſtreet. The Front, next the Street, is very magnificent, 
being a ſtrong, ſtone Building, with Pilaſters and an Entablature 
of the Doric Order; the Reſt of it is very ſpacious, having large 
Rooms for the Directors, and Offices for the Clerks. It has a 


large Hall and Court-yard for the Reception of People who "pi 
Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs * to attend on the Company on their Court-Days, 
which are every Wedneſday: It has alſo a handſome Garden and 
commodious W are-houſes, 

Notwithſtanding this, it is cenſured by the Curious, as ra- 
ther ſuited to the private Life of a ſingle Director, than the 
auguſt Figure, Pomp, and State of the whole Body; and that, 
tho? it is built in Taſte, there is not enough of it, and that, if a 
Portico had been added, it would have looked more like a 
finiſhed Building. 


Portſaten-N. ard. 


In this Ward there are two Pariſh Churches, viz. St. Batolph, 
without Aldgate, and Trinity, in the Minories. 

Alſo two Charity Schools; one, founded in the Freedom for 
50 Boys and 40 Girls, by Sir J. Caſs, Alderman; another, 
for 40 Boys and 3o Girls, by Sir Samuel Sterling, Alderman. 

The /:#ualling-Office for the Royal Navy, for the /aughter, 
ſalting, and laying-up Beef, Pork, Ec. conſiſting of proper 
Offices for thoſe Purpoſes. There is alſo an Office for Payment 
of Short Allowance Money to the Crews of any of his Ma- 
jeſty's Ships. 


Dueenhithe-Ward. 


In this Ward are three Pariſhes with Churches, viz. St. M- 
cholas Cole- Abbey, St. Mary Somerſet, and St. Michael's Queen- 

bithe; and four Pariſhes without Churches, viz. Trinity the Leſs, 
St. Nicholas Olaves, St. Mary Mounthaw, and St. Peter's, Paul's 
VWief. 

The Lutheran Church, known commonly by the Name of 
the Swedes Church, is for the Uſe of foreign Proteſtants, fituate 
in Litth-Trinity-lane, and is ſupported principally by the Ham- 
burgh Merchants. 

Alſo Painter-/tainers Hall, ſituated in Little-Trinity-lane, is 
adorned with a handſome Screen, Arches, Pillars, and Pilaſters 
of the Corinthian Order, painted in Imitation of Porphyry, with 


gilt Capitals: The Pannels are of Wainſcot, and the Ceiling is 
embelliſhed 
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embehiſhed with great Variety of Hiſtory Paintings, and others 
exquiſitely performed; they are about 20 in Number, by diffe- 
rent, yet greatly celebrated Artiſts ; beſides ſeveral other Pieces 
in the Parlour, and many more in the Court- room. There is in 
the Front of the ſaid Room a fine Buſto of Mr. Thomas Evans, 
who left five Houſes to this Company; and of Mr. Cambden, the 
famous Antiquarian, who gave them a ſilver Cup and Cover, 
which is uſed every St. Luke's Day, the old Maſter drinking to 
the new One, whois then elected, out of it. 

Blackſmiths Hall, ſituate on Lamberts-hill, has very pleaſant, 
and convenient Apartments, with ſuitable Decorations. 

Oppoſite to Queen-hithe Wharf, not many Years ſince, upon 
the River Thames was placed a Corn-mill upon, or betwixt two 
Barges, or Lighters, and there ground Corn as Water-mills in 
other Places, to the Wonder of Many who had never ſeen the 
like, but it ſoon grew to decay, 

The Wharf is remarkable for large Storchouſes lately erected 
there for Corn. And as conſiderable a Merchandize for Wheat 
and Flour is carried on here as at Bear- Key. 


Tower-ftreet Ward. 


In this Ward there are three Pariſh Churches, viz. 4/l-hal- 
lows Barking, St. Olave's OT MIT and St. Dunſtan's in the 
Eaſt. 

The Jer of Londen, was originally built by Wi Men the 
Conqueror, and is made venerable by the frequent Mention which 
has been made of it in Hiſtory, and famous for having been the 
Scene of many tragical Adventures. Tis at preſent not only 
made Uſe of for a Citadel, but alſo for a State-priſon and Ar- 
ſenal. Conſidered as a Building, it is neither a Place of Strength, 
Beauty, or Magnificence ; tho? *tis large indeed, and has a for- 
midable Row of Cannons before it, to fire on rejoicing Days. 
It is under the Government of a Conſtable, &c. 

In this Fortreſs are kept the ſeveral Offices here- under men- 
tioned, viz. 

The Mint. Here may be ſeen the ingenious Coinage of our 
Money, &c. N „ 
| The 
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The Royal Repoſitory, where are depoſited the imperial 
Crown, wherewith our Kings and Queens have been crowned 
ſince the Time of Edward the Confeſſor. — The Royal Sceptre 
with a Croſs, whereon is a Jewel of prodigious Value. | 
The Orb, held in the King's Left-hand, at his Coronation, 
wherein is a Jewel near an Inch and an half high. A Dia- 
dem, worne by the Queen on her Coronation Day, and Pro- 
ceſſion. Edward's golden Staff, then carried before the 
Queen. The Coronation Crown, with the Sceptre and 
Orb, made for Queen Mary. A golden Eagle and 
Spoon, for the anointing Oil, uſed at the Coronation. | 
A golden Spur and Armilla worne at the Coronation. The 
Sword of Mercy, borne between the ſpiritual and temporal 
Lords at a Coronation. A large filver Fountain, pre- 
ſented to King Charles II. by the Town of Plymouth. 
A Model of the Tower. A rich Salt-ſellar, uſed at the 
King or Queen's Table, at a Coronation. A large fil- 
ver Font, double gilt, wherein the Royal Family were chriſ- 
tened. 

The Horſe Armoury : Here are fifteen curious Figures of the 
Kings of England, repreſented on Horſeback in rich Armour ; 
as are likewiſe ſome of their Horſes in the ſame Dreſs. In this 
Repoſitory is a Suit of Armour ſeven Feet and an half in Height, 
ſaid to have belonged to Fohn of Gaunt. | 

The Small Armoury is a ſpacious Room, 380 Feet in Length, 
and 40 Feet in Breadth, wherein are contained Arms of all 
Sorts, ſufficient to ſupply an Army of 60,000 Men, which, 
conſiſting of Muſkets, Carbines, Piſtols, Swords, Se. are 
placed in ſuch admirable Order, as to form a charming Variety 
of curious and beautiful Figures, which, being as delightful as 
ſurprizing, never fail to charm and attract the Wonder of the 
admiring Spectator. Under this Armoury is the 

Office of Ordnance, wherein is the Magazine of Cannon and 
Mortars, of all Dimenſions; many of great Antiquity, and 
curious Workmanſhip ; and others deemed remarkable of mo- 
dern Invention. 

The Office of Record, conſiſting of two Repoſitories for all 
Kinds of antient Writings, relating to the public Tranſactions 
of the Kingdom, Tc Tc. | | 


Without 
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Without the Tower; but within the Paliſade, is the Place 
where the Lions, Tygers, Eagles, &c. belonging to the King 


are kept: Six of the preſent Lions are of Engliſb Breed. The 


ſeveral Officers for theſe reſpective Purpoſes conſtantly reſide at 
the Tower ; and the Battalion of Guards that patrole there, as 
well as the Curioſities within, render it much reſorted to by 
Strangers. 

The King's Ciiftom-houſe is ſituate on the South - ſide, and not 
far from the Eaſt- end of T hames-flreet. After the Fire, a very 
handſome Office was built in 1668; that being burnt, it was res 
built in the Year 1718, in a ſpacious and commodious Manner, 
with Brick and Stone, adorned with an upper and lower Order 
of Architecture; the latter is with ſtone Columns and an Entabla- 
ture of the Tuſcan Order; the former with Pilaſters, Entabla- 
ture and Pediments of the nic Order. The Length of this 
Building is 189 Feet, the Breadth in the Middle 27 ; it is 
notwithſtanding much cenſured, as not coſtly and magnificent 
enough for ſuch a Purpoſe, and as having a much more agreeable 
Appearance from the Water-ſide than its Front againſt the 
Street. 

Chth-workers Hall, fituate near the Eaſt End of Ab han; 


next Fenchurch-ſtreet. The Hall is a lofty Room, adorned with 


W ainſcot to the Cieling, where there is curious Fret-work ; the 
Screen at the South-end is Oak, adorned with four Pilaſtets, 
their Entablature, and Compaſs Pediment of the Corinthian Or- 
der, enriched with their Arms, and Palm- branches. The Weſt- 
end is adorned with the Figures of King James and King Charles 
I. richly carved as big as the Life, in their Robes, with the Rega- 


lia, all gilt with Gold; where is alſo a Window of ſtained 


Glaſs, and the King's Arms, &c. painted thereon, and many 
other Arms on other Windows. The Out-fide is adorned 
with curious Brick, and fluted Columns, with Corinthian Capi- 
tals of Stone. 

Bakers Hall, ſometime the Dwelling-houſe of John Chichley, 
Eſq; Chamberlain of Landon, ſituate in Hart- lane. 

Trinity-Houſe, in Water-lane. This Corporation is eſtabliſn- 
ed by many Charters. Their Service and Uſe is to appoint all 
Pilots, direct the placing Buoys, Sea, or Land Marks, for the 
ſafe Directions of Ships. They have three Hoſpitals, do a 

great 
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great deal of Good, and have large Revenues, partly from Lands 
bequeathed to them. In their Hall there is an old Flag hanging 
up, which they ſay was taken from the Spaniards by Sir Francis 

Drake. There is allo the exact Model of a Ship of a great Size, 
rigged, and incloſed in a Frame glazed round; alſo, two very: 


large Globes, ditto; and in their Paclour, five large Plans drawn 


curiouſly, and exactly by a Pen, deſcribing certain Sea-fights in 
Ring Charles the 2d's Time. 

A Charity School, founded and endowed by James Hichſan, 
Eſq; for the Education of * poor Children. 


2 
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In this Ward there are four Pariſh Churches, viz. St. A 
ckacl . Reyal, St. Martin's Vintry, St. T9044 s Garlici-hithe, and 
St. Thomas Aprftle "PL | 

Vintners Hall, in Thames-ftreet, is a curious large Buildings; 
which encloſeth a large ſquare Court, with a handſome Free- 
ſtone Pavement. The North Side fronts the Street, where there 

is a curious Pair of Gates, with Free- ſtone Pillars on each Side, 
wreathed with Grapes and Leaves, and upon each of the Pillars 
are three Tuns, with a Bacchus ſitting thereon. On the back 
Part is a ſpacious Garden leading to the Thames, from whence 
the whole Building hath a fine Proſpect. 

Cutlers Hall, in Horſe- bridge Street, is very antient, and be- 
longed to Simon Dolefly, Grocer, and Mayor in the Year 1259. 
The Edifice is large, but there is nothing very remarkable in it. 

Allo Plumbers Hall, and Fruiterers Hall, which have nothing, 

in them remarkable. 

In this Ward were likewiſe J/hittington's College, and a Royal | 
Tower, with Ormond's Place, &c. but Tune has almoſt oblite- 


rated their Memory. 
N. 2, 28” Ward. 


11 this Ward are cle three Pariſh Churches following, ir. 
1. The Pariſh Church of St. Swithen, 2. Of St. Stephen Tall | 


brocke, and 3: the Pariſh of St. Mary Ben, SR 
O0 | n The 
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The Church of St. Stephen in Wall-brooke demands particular 


Regard; weſhall therefore give a conciſe Deſcription of it from 


the ingenious Author of the critical Review, of the public 
Buildings, &c. He ſays, This Church in Wall-brooke is famous 


all over Europe, and is juſtly reputed the Maſter-piece of the 


celebrated Sir Chriſtopher M ren. Perhaps, Italy itſelf can pro- 


duce no modern Building that can vie with this in Taſte or Pro- 
portion. There is not a Beauty, which the Plan would admit 


of, that is not to be found here in the greateſt Perfection; and 


Foreigners very juſtly call our Judgment in Queſtion, for not 


eelebrating the Beauties of it in a higher Degree. 

The Hafi fer- har, for the Reſidence of the Lord Mayors of 
this City for the Time Being, is built on the Ground. which 
was formerly the Stacks- Market, This Edifice is all of Portland 
Stone, very capacious within, and well provided for the Enter- 
tainment of the Chief Magiſtrate and his Officers. The 
Corner-ſtone of this magnificent Edifice was laid on the 25th 
Day of October 1739, and in the 13th Year of the Reign of our 
Sovereign Lord, George II, by the Right Hon. Micajah Perry, 
then Lord Mayor of the City. 

In the Baſſo Relievo, over the grand Pediment of this Struc- 
ture, the principal Figure repreſents the Genius of the City of 
London, in the Dreſs of the Goddeſs Cybele, cloathed with the 
imperial Robe, alluding to her being the Capital of this King- 
dom, with a Crown of Turrets on her Head, in her Right- 
hand holding the Prætorian Wand, and leaning with her left on, 
the City Arms. She is placed between two Pillars, or Columns, 
to expreſs the Stability of her Condition; and on her Right-hand . 
ſtands a naked Boy, with the Faſces and Axe on one Arm, and 
the Sword, with the Cap of Liberty on it, in his other Hand, to . 
ſhew that Authority and Juſtice are the true Supports of Liberty, 
and that while the Former are exerted with Vigour, the Latter 
will continue in a State of Youth, At her Feet lies Faction, as it 
were in an Agony, with Snakes twining round his Head, intima- 
ting, that the exact Government of this City not only preſerves 


her elf but retorts Puniſhment on ſuch as envy her happy Con- 


dition. 8 
In the Group farther to the Ri ight, the chief Fi igure — WY oh 


2n antient River God ; hjs Head 1 with Flags and Ruſhes, 


his 
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his Beard long; he has a Rudder in his Right- hand and his Left- 
arm leans on an Urn, which pours forth a copious Stream; the 
Swan at his Feet ſhews this to be the Thames; the Ship behind 
him, and the Anchor and Cable below him, very emphatically 
expreſs the mighty Tribute of Riches paid by the Commerce w 
this River to this City to which it belongs. 

On the Left-hand, there appears the Figure of a beautiful 
Woman in an humble Poſture, preſenting an Ornament of Pearls, 
with one Hand, and pouring out a mixed Variety of Riches from 
a Cornucopia, or Horn of Plenty, with the other ; ſignifying that 
Abundance which flows from the Union of domeſtic Induſtry, 
and foreign Trade. Behind her we ſee a Stor, and two naked 
Boys, playing with each other, and one of them holding the 
Neck of the Stork, to ſignify, that Piety, Brotherly-love, and 
mutual Affection, produce and ſecure that vaſt Stock of Wealth 
of various Kinds which appear near them in Bales, Bags, and 
Hogſheads; ſo that every Thing in this Piece is not barely beauti- 
ful and ornamental, but at the fame Time inſtructive, and expreſ- 
ſive of the happy Condition of that great City, to whoſe Honour 
for the Reſidence of their Chief Magiſtrate, this ſtately Edifice 
is magnificently finiſhed and furniſhed ; and the whole Expence 
of building the ſame (including the Sum of 3900 J. paid for 
purchaſing Houſes to be pulled down) amounted to 42,638/. 
18 5. 84. The Length, in Front, 100 Feet, in Depth 200. 

On the North-ſide of Camon-ftreet, under the South- wall of 
St. Swithin's Church, ſtands upright a great Stone, called Lon- 
don-flone: It was pitch'd, *till of late Years, near the Chan- 
nel very deep in the Ground, and faſtened with Bars of Iron; 
and if by Chance Carts ran againſt it, tke Wheels often broke, 
but the Stone ſeemed immoveable. The Cauſe why this Stone 
was ſet up, the Time, or other Memory thereof is uncertain, 
antient Writings, ſpecifying the Situation of ſome Lands, make 
Mention of the ſame, A. D. 1135. Various ConjeQures have 
been made concerning it, but the moſt probable is, that 'twas an 
antient Monument of heathen Worſhip. 

Weſt, from London-ftone, is Wall- brooſe Corner, where was 4 
Conduit, new built in 1568 at the City's Charge; but not re- 
built after the Fire of Londen. From hence runs a street up to 
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Stocks-Market, which ſtood on the Side of a n and thence 
gave Name to the whole Ward. 

We have thus given a brief Account of the ſeveral Wards of 
this City, reſerving, to this Place, a Deſcription of ſome of 
the public Hoſpitals, &c. whoſe magnificent Structure, liberal 
Endowments, and extenſive Uſefulneſs, deſerve, and demand - 
particular Account. 


BETHLEM-HOsPITAIL 


We have already given ſome Account of, as to its Situation, 
Foundation, &c. ſee Page 245, to which we may add, that this 
Structure, which is in Length 540 Feet, and 40 broad, is com- 


| modiouſly adapted to the Maintenance and Care of unfortunate 


Lunatics. The firſt Benefactor was Simon Fitzmary ; but it has 
been fince augmented by other Benefactions. Here are gene- 
rally about 170 Perſons provided for at-the annual Expence of 
2000/7. per Ann. but at an inconſiderable Expence of the Friends 
of the Perſons thus afflicted. And ſince this Benefaction appear- 
ed ſo uſeful, yet not adequate to the Number of ſuch as were capa- 
ble of Relief; for the Care and Support of Incurables, 


Sr. LuxE's-HosPITAL 


{A large, commodious Building of Free- ſtone, on the North- 
ſide of Moor- fieldt) was erected, and is ſupported by private 
Subſcription for the Maintenance of poor Lunatics. Some of 
the Motives to this Charity are, That Bethlem-hoſpital 
was incapable of receiving all that were real Objects of this 
Charity. That the Difficulty attending the Admiſſion 
into it diſcouraged many Applications for it: Notwithſtand- 
ing, by this Charity many valuable Lives have been preſerved, 
and their Faculties reſtored, which otherwiſe would have been loft 


to Society: — T hat thereby many fatal Acts of Violence were pre- 


vented, either on themſelves, or others: And as hitherto no par- 
ticular Proviſion has been made by Law for Lunatics: — Never- 
theleſs, this is not placed under the ſame Governors as Bethlem, be- 
ing under the Direction and Inſpection of its own Patrons and 

nefactors, and of other Phyſicians, and Surgeons, remarkable 
for their Skill and Humanity. 


BaRTHo- 
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ls fituate on the South-eaſt Side of Smithfield. It is erected for 
ſick and maimed People, where not only Care is taken of them, 
but all neceſſaries for Food, Lodging, Attendance, Phyſic, and 
Medicaments proper for their Cure are adminiſtered. This Hoſ- 
pital was founded in the Reign of Henry the 8th, and began 
to be rebuilt in 1729, by the Subſcription of the worthy Go- 
vernors, and by other liberal Benefactions. 

The general Plan of the new Building conſiſts of four detach- 
ed Piles, about a Court, or Area, 200 Feet long, and 160 Feet 
wide, into which there is to be Paſſage for Coaches, &c. thro? 


231 


the principal Front; on one Side of which Paſſage are the Count- 


ing-houſe and Clerk's-houfe ; on the other Side, a Room for the 
admitting and diſcharging Patients, and out of that, another 
Room for the private Examination of them, joining to which is 
the Stair-caſe, leading up to the Hall, which is 90 Feet long, 
and 35 Feet wide, and 3o Feet high, and lighted from both 
Sides. In the other Buildings are Wards for the Sick; each Pile 
containing 12 Wards, and each Ward 14 Patients; imall, 504. 
There is a private Room out of each Ward for the Nurſe attend- 
ing it. The ingenious Author of the Review takes Notice, that 
the Entrance, not the Front of this magnificent Hoſpital, is in 
a Taſte not altogether amiſs, but very erroneous in point of Pro- 
portion ; and though ſo near a large and noble Opening, the 
Building is intirely detached from the Entrance, and in a Man- 
ner ſtifled with the circumjacent Houſes ; and tho” beautiful in 
itſelf, and erected at a prodigious Expence, it is far from giving 
Pleaſure to a Judge. So that its Convenience and Uſefulneſs 


are moſt worthy Notice; of which the following is a Specimen. 


In the Year 1754 were cured and diſcharged 6703 poor Perſons 
wounded, maim'd, f.ck, and diſeaſed ; many of whom were 
relieved with Money, and enabled to return to their Habitations. 
Truſſes were given with them; 74 by private Perſons, and by 
the Hoſpital 43. In this Year 283 were buried. Remained 


under Cure 649, including about 60 at the Lock hoſpital, and 


King fland-hoſpital, for the Reception of thoſe who laboured un- 
der the venereal Diſeaſe ; beſides them, they have a great Num- 
ber of out Patients ; ſo that the annual Expences, amounting ta 
about 10,0000, have lately exceeded the Revenue, and made i it 

neceſſary 
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neceſſary for the Governors to deſire the Aſſiſtance of cha- 
ritable Perſons for the further Enlargement of the ſaid Build» 
ing, .and for extending the Benefit more univerſally. The Sub- 
ſcription for this Purpoſe has been ſo liberal, that there 15 now 
erecting another large Wing leading to Litth-Britain. 


\ 


The Founplixc-Hosrrr AL 


Is riſen to an extraordinary public Benefit. It began from 
ſome generous Benefactions of ſome private Merchants, in 
the Reign of Queen Aun, but has been ſince greatly pro- 
moted by the Care and Solicitation of Mr. The. Coram, who 
obtained, not only a large Subſcription for erecting a noble and 


commodious Edifice in Lamb's-Conduit-ſell for this Purpoſe, 


but lived to ſee it built, filled, regulated, and eſtabliſhed by 
Royal Charter. This was intituled, An A for confirming, and 
1 the Powers, granted by his Majgſiy to the Governors, and 
Guardians of the Hoſpital for expoſed, and deſerted young Children, 
and bore Date the 17th of October, 1739: Purſuant to which, 
the firſt Stone of this Fabric was laid (September 16, 1742) and 
the Work carried on under the Direction of many noble and ho- 
nourable Truſtees, and Others, qualified for that Purpoſe. On 
the 8th of January 174.3, they proceeded to take in Children by 
Ballot, and to inoculate all that had not bad the Small- pox; 
ſince which Time, all have been inoculated, without one dying, 
or ſuffering any ill Conſequence. 

At their general Meeting, April 1744, the Court being in- 
formed, that a Chapel was much wanted, and that ſeveral were 
ready to ſubſcribe liberally for that Purpoſe, it was accordingly 


ſet on Foot; and a ſufficient Sum being raiſed in the Year 1747, 


the Chapel was handſomely compleated. In ſome followin 

Meetings, Care was taken for the Education of the Children in the 
Proteſtant Religion. Methods were likewiſe fixed on for employ- 
ing the Children, Boys and Girls, ſuitable to their Strength and 
Capacity, and in ſuch a Manner as might render them hereafter 
uſeful to the Public. Particular Care had been taken in erecting 
the Building, that it ſhould be commodious, plain, and ſubſtan- 
tial, withont any coſtly Decorations ; but ſoon after the Hoſpi - 


tal became Wen ſeveral eminent Maſters of Paintin g» 


Sculp- 
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Sculpture, and other Arts were pleaſed to contribute many ele- 
gant Ornaments thereto, which are placed in the Hoſpital as 
Monuments of their Charity, and Abilities in their ſeveral Arts. 


In the Court-room, they placed 4 capital Pictures, the Sub- 


jects being Parts of the Sacred Hiſtory, ſuitable to the Place for 
which they were deſigned. | 

The firſt was painted by Mr. Hayman, and taken from Bradus 
it. Verſe 8, 9. And the next Picture was executed by Mr. s- 
garth, taken from Verſe 10. 


The third Picture is the Hiſtory of Iſmael, painted by Mr. 


Higbmore; the Subject from Geneſis xxi. Verſe 17. 


The fourth was painted by Mr. Vill: ; its Subject taken from 
the 18th Chapter of St. Lule, Verſe 16. Beſides theſe, there are 


ſeveral Views of the moſt remarkable Hoſpitals in and about Lon 


don. And over the Chimney, there is a curious Baſs Relief, by Mr. 


Ry/brack. Here are likewiſe ſeveral curious Pictures of the Gover- 
nors and Benefactors ; and in the Dining-room is a large and 
beautiful Sea- piece, repreſenting the Engli/h Fleet in the Downs. , 
Beſides, there are many other beautiful Pieces of Workmanſhip, 
as Decorations of the Chapel, c. and a Coat of Arms given by 
the Earl Marſhal of England, for which, they have received the 
Thanks of the Corporation, but no o ther Gratuity, it being an 
unalterable Reſolution of the Governors, that no Part of the 
Money given to this Hoſpital ſhall be expended in any Thing | 
but what is uſeful and neceſſary to anſwer the good intention of 
the Benefactors. 

For the extending this Charity to all expoſed and deſerted 
Children,' (which was more than the former Subſcriptions and 


Benefactions had enabled them to do) his Majeſty, by and with 
the Confent of both Houſes of Parliament, granted 10, oo0l. 


for facilitating this laudable Deſign. 


acti 


Conſiſts at preſent of four Houſes in Preſeat -/treet, in Gued: . 


man's: fields, properly fitted up with 136 Beds, for the Re- 
ception of Patients; and in order to. extend and perpetuate, 
this Charity, they have likewiſe purchaſed a large Piece f 
A in I bite. chapel Road, and erected a more large and 

com- 
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commodious Building. This is alſo ſupported by charitable ind 
voluntary Contributions, for the Relief of all ſick and diſeaſed 
Perſons, but in particular for Manufacturers, Seamen in Mer- 
chant's Service, and their Wives and Children. This was erec- 
ted in the Year 1742. This Charity is rendered extenſively 
uſeful, not only by ſuitable Qualifications in the Phyſicians and 
Surgeons, and in the due Attendance given; but Perſons who 
fall into any Accident, whether recommended or not, are re- 
ceived at any Hour of the Day or Night, and Out- patients are 
admitted to Relief upon a reaſonable Application, c. Not- 
withſtanding this Charity has been fixed on this Foundation 
enly 15 Years, more than 100,000 diſtreſſed Objects have 
been relieved from under the moſt malignant Diſeaſes, and un- 
happy Accidents, and enabled to > follow their lawful 1995 


ments. 
Lock HosPITAL 


Is ſituate near Hyde-park 8 It is principally intended 
for the Reception and Cure of venereal Patients. A Com- 
mittee. of the Governors meet every Saturday (at 10 O Clock) 
to admit, or diſcharge Patients; adjuſt the weekly Accounts; 
receive the Report of the Viſitors; examine into the Affairs of 
the Nurſes; and to ſee that this Charity is ſo conducted, as 
to anſwer the Intention of the Donors. This alſo i is ſupported 
by liberal and voluntary Subſcription. 


1 lr mnanv, or HospIT ATL, 


commenced in the Vear 17 10. It was removed from Chapel- 
Keren to Fames-ſireet in Petty- France. 

In the Year 1720, this Houſe was fitted up with all neceſſary 
Accommodations for an Infirmary, and proper Governors and 
Truſtees were elected, who appointed Phyſicians, Surgeons, Ma- 
trons, Servants, &c. proper for their reſpective Offices. The 
whole has been conducted with great Decorum, and the Advan- 
tages that have accrued from hence will more fully appear from 
the following Account of the fame in the Year 1747. 

By Subſcriptions, Benefactions, Se, hood 155. tod. 2. 


Diſburſments, 11741 25. 74.3. 
Admitted 
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Admitted 705. Cur'd and diſcharged 705. Buried 48. Re- 
main in the Houſe 68.  Out-Patients 190. 


Ly1NG-1N-HosPITAL for nerd Women, 
. ſituate in Brownlow- ſtreet, Long-Acre. 


This Charity began, and is ſtill ſupported, by voluntary Con- 
tribution, It was firſt inſtituted in the Year 1749; and be- 
tween the 7th of December 1749 (the Day Women were firſt 
admitted) to the 12th of April 1751, 299 Patients received Or- 
ders of Admiſſion, and the tn of Patients, recommended, 
greatly encreaſing, they added four Houſes to it, and fitted them up 
at great Expence. And to the End that this excellent Charity 
might be rendered as extenſively uſeful as poſſible; and that the 
Nation may be ſupplied with well- inſtructed and experienced 
Midwives, it is concluded, that four female Pupils at a Time be 
permitted to attend this Hoſpital, who have a Right to continue 
in ſix Months: And the Gentlemen of the Faculty attending the 
Hoſpital do, at ſtated Times, give them Lectures in Midwifry, 
and inſtruct them how to act in natural and difficult Births ; and 
when thoroughly inſtructed, are to give them a Certificate of 
their Qualification. 


The Cay of London Ly1NG-1n HospiTAL, for married Women 


Is called Thanet, otherwiſe Shafie/bury- Houſe, in Alderſgate- 
Hreet. It was originally built by the noble Family of the Earls 
of Thanet. This is a moſt delightful fine Edifice, and declares 
the maſterly Hand of Inigo Jones; an Edifice, that deſerves a 
much better Situation, and greater Care to preſerve it from the 
Injuries of Time; but the Politeneſs of the Town is fo far re- 
moved from hence, that it is hardly poſſible that this Fabric 
| ſhould be admired as it ought, or be kept in ſuitable Repair 
that the judicious Spectator at once wonders how it came to be 
erected there, and laments its preſent Decay.* This Houſe, 
not many Years ſince, was converted into a Tavern; but March 
30, 1750, was appropriated to the laudable Purpoſe before- men- 

tioned, Married Women are admitted into it on their produc= 
ing the Certificates of their Marriage, the Places of their Huſ⸗ 


bands Settlements, and of their being free from any contagious 
P p | Diſtemper. 


* New Critical Review, page 10, 
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Diftemper. There is a Clergyman attends (gratis) to comfort 
the Women under their Affliction ; and to read Prayers three 
Times a Week publickly, and to chriſten ſuch Children as are 
born there. | 

Several eminent Phyſicians, Men-Midwives, and Surgeons, 
attend occaſionally, gratis; beſides thoſe who have Salaries for 
giving conſtant Attendance. This is likewiſe ſupported by vo- 
Juntary Contribution. The following is an Account of the 
Women delivered from the Inſtitution of the Hoſpital to Lady- 


day 1754. 
| Males 387 
Children born Females 43 58 826. 


; Cured 280 


MippLESsEX-HospITATL, 


For the Reception of the Sick and Lame; and for Lying-in 
married Women, ſituate in Mindmill. ſtreet, Tottenbam- Court 
Riad, conſiſts of two convenient Houſes adjoining to each other. 
It was firſt inſtituted in Auguſt 1745, for the Relief of the Sick 
and the Lame; and there was an additional Proviſion made in 
Tuly 1747, for the Reception of Lying-in married Women. 

The Qualification and Privilege of the Governors is an an- 
nual Subfcription of three Guineas ; by which they are em- 
powered to recommend, or have in the Houſe one ſick, or lame 
Patient, or one Eying-in Woman. 

A Committee of the ſaid Governors, appointed Quarterly, 
meet at the Houſe every Tueſday to receive and diſcharge Pa- 
tients. 


The Phyſicians vifit the Patients three Times a Week, and 


oftener on ſpecial Occaſions. 
Patients in general are to be admitted by a Letter of Recom- 
mendation from any Governor; but all Perſons hurt thro? Acci- 
dents are admitted without any Recommendation. 
The Houſes are rendered very commodious for the Purpoſes. 
And that Ladies may viſit the Lying-in Patients, the Lying- 
in Ward has no Communication with the other for the Sick and 


the Lame. 


Such 
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Such Women are only admitted as can produce a proper Cer- 
tificate of their Marriages, and of their Huſbands Settlement. 

No Gratuity whatever is permitted to be given; and laſtly, 
No Pupil is to be admitted into this Hoſpital, 


SMALL-POX-HosPIT AL. 


Or, An Hypital for relieving poor People, afflifted with the & mall. par 
in a natural May: As alſo for Inoculation. 


This uſeful and neceſſary Charity (and the only one of this 
Kind in Europe) was inſtituted in the Year 1746, and fupported 
by the voluntary Subſcriptions of ſeveral Gentlemen and La- 


dies. 


It being univerſally agreed, that amongſt all the Diſtempers to 
which Providence has made the human Body liable, there is 
none ſo afflicting, ſo alarming, or which demands fuch careful, 
ſpeedy, and continual Aſſiſtance, as the Small. pax; a Diſeaſe ſo 
frightful in its firſt Appearance, and at the fame Time, conta- 
gious, and almoſt inevitable; for the better Security of private 
Families, and for the Preſervation of the wretched Individuals, 
this Proviſion is made, where Perſons of both Sexes, and of all 
Ages, may be carefully provided for, both as to Phyſic and 
Diet, and properly attended in that calamitous Condition. 

As what has been faid ſufficiently ſhews how well adapted 
this Charity is, in reſpect to ſuch as are afflicted with this Diſ- 
eaſe in a natural Way; fo the other Part of this Charity, it is 
| apprehended, is no leſs calculated for public Benefit, and to ren- 
der this Diſeaſe leſs malignant, and leſs deſtructive, in the Way 
of Inoculation. 

This Hoſpital conſiſts of two Houſes, which ſtand at a due 
Diſtance from each other in airy Situations. 

That, for preparing Patients for Inoculation, is at Mington; 
and that for receiving them, when the Diſeaſe appears, and for 
the Reception of Patients in the natural Way, is in Cold. Bath- 
Fields, This Latter was erected convenient * for that Pur- 
poſe, but not grand. 

A Committee of thirteen Governors are choſen Quarterly to 


tranſact all Buſineſs. g 
Pp 2 | Every 
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Every Governor has a Right to have one Patient in each Houſe 
at a Time. | 

There is no Charge attending Admiſſion, except a Depoſit of 
1/. and 64. from thoſe in the natural Way, to anſwer the Ex- 
pence of Burial in Caſe of Death; but it is returned to the Per- 
ſon who paid the ſame, when — the Hoſpital. 

Sufficient Salaries are allowed to proper Apothecaries, Matrons, 
and Nurſes, conſtantly to attend; and there is no Fee, Re- 
ward, or Gratuity, to be taken of any Patients, Tradeſmen, | 
or other Perſons, on Pain of Expulſion. And, 

Beſide the conſtant Attendance of theſe, a Phyſician and Sur- 

geon likewiſe attend gratrs, every Morning. 
There have been received into the Houſe for the natural Way, 
from the 26th September, 1746, to the 3 iſt December 17 56, 2793. 
Of which 2047 have been cured ; a very great Number, conſi- 
dering the Fatality of this Diſtemper, moſt of them Adults, of- 
ten taken in after great Irregularities, and ſome when paſt Cure. 
There have been inoculated before the 31ſt December, 1751; 
(of which two died, one by Worms, who did not appear to 
have them before Inoculation, and the other apprehended to have 
firſt caught the Diſtemper in the natural Way) 131 

From Dec. 31, 1751, to Dec. 31, 1752—112 

From Dec. 31, 1752, to Dec. 31, 1752—129 out of 

From Dec. 31, 1753, to Dec. 31, 1754—135 874) whom | 

From Dec. 31, 1754, to Dec. 31, 1755—217 2 died 

From Dec. 31, 1755, to Dec. 31, 1750—281 


Making in all 1005 | 

The Number received into the Houſe this preſent Year, 1757, 
for the natural Way, has been greater in Proportion, and at- 
tended with great Succeſs ; from whence this Charity muſt ap- 
pear the more neceſſary, beneficial, and worthy the Encourage- 
ment of ſuch whoſe afluent Circamſtances enable them to con- 
tribute to the Happineſs of others. And hence, likewiſe, the pro- 
digious Advantage of Inoculation is evident beyond all Contra- 


diction. 


The ee 


Is called BzT#-HoLim, which fignifies a Houſe for the Relief 
of the Sick, and is ſituated in Goodman s-fields. It was founded 


in the Year 1748 by Subſcription. * is confined to no Number. 
i The 
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The annual Expence is about 5007. allowed by the Synagogue, 
and the private Contribution of all Perſons whomſoever. They 
ſupport, and adminiſter Advice and Medicine to about 120 year- 
ly within the Houſe ; and they have alſo a Ward affigned for 
poor Lying-in Women; beſides whom, they ee a great 

Number of Out-patients, by Advice and Medicine. 


israel b 


For the Reception and Relief of Perſons afflicted with Rinks 
tures, is ſituate on the South-ſide of * eltminſter-Bridoe. This 
was opened on the 31ſt of Fuly in the preſent Year 1757, and 
founded and ſupported by voluntary Subſcription. 


Beſides thoſe which are denominated Hoſpitals, there are ma- 
ny ſpacious Edifices liberally endowed for the comfortable Sub- 
ſiſtance of aged, decayed, or infirm Perſons. Mr. Maitland 
gives us an Account of the Foundation and Endowment of 96 
of this Kind, beſides the Corporation for the Relief of Clergy- 
mens Widows and Children, which was founded Anno 1678. 
The Scots Corporation firſt began in 1666, and was al- 
moſt cruſhed by the Plague, and by the Fire of London ; but was 
revived in the Year 1670, and has ever ſince flouriſhed, as an 
extenſive and well- conducted Charity, at the annual Expence of 
about 600 /. whereby they ſupport the Aged, relieve the Sick, 
bury the Dead, and ſupply, with Money, ſach as chuſe to re- 
turn to their own Country. 

We might here take Notice of the public Libraries, Schools, 
Courts of Juftice, and public Offices in this City ; but as we 
apprehend we have already deviated too far from our intended 
Plan, this muſt ſuffice for our Account of London ; and we ſhall 
proceed therefore to a Deſcription of We/tminſ/ter. 


y 


WESTMINSTER. 


Its Situation, Extent, Antiquities, Curiofities, &c. within the City 
and Liberty thereof. 


This City hath for many Ages been famous for the Palaces of 
our Kings, the Seat of our Law- Tribunals, and of the High 
| | Court 
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Court of Parliament. This City had its preſent Name from its 
Abbey, formerly called Minſter, and its we/lern Situation from 
St. Paul's Minſter in London; but its ancient Name was Thorney 
Abbey, and the Place it ſtands on called Thorney ///and; and the 
Branch of the River that furrounded the ſame, now denominated 
Long-Ditch, had its Out-flux from the River Thames, near the 
Eaſt-end of Mancheſter- Court, Channel-Row, and interſecting 
King-ftreet, glided along where Gardener's Lane is ſituate to 
Lmmg- Ditch, wherein the Name of this antient Water-courſe is 
ſtill preſerved (and is ſaid to have run thro' St. James's Park from 
Weft to Eaſt, and to have fallen again into the main River at 
Whitehall.) That properly called the City of Męſiminſter con- 
| tains only St. Margaret's, and St. John's Pariſhes, (the other ad- 
jacent Pariſhes being in its Liberties) and three Chapels of Eaſe. 
It forms a Triangle, whereof one Side extends from I Hitehall 
to Milbank; another from thence to Szafford- Houſe, at the Welt- 
end of the Park, and the third from thence to JYhitehall, and the 
Whole is about two Miles in Circumference. 

That which firſt claims our Notice is thePALACE in St. James's 
Park, which, tho' one of his Majeſty's Places of Reſidence, is by 
far the leaſt remarkable by Hiſtorians for external Magnificence, 
advantageous Situation, or any curious, finiſhed Ornaments, 
ar Curioſities of any of the Infide Apartments. Biſhop Gibſon 
only ſays, it is rendered exceeding pleaſant by the Park, round 
which are large, and ſhady Walks, with many fair and beauti- 
ful Buildings. And the Author of the New Critical Review ſays, 
it is with no ſmall Concern he is obliged to own, that this Palace 
of the Brit1hh King is ſo far from having any remarkable Beauty 
to recommend it, that it is at once the Contempt of foreign Na- 
tions, and the Diſgrace of our own, It will admit of no Debate, 
that the Court of a Monarch ought to be the Center of all Polite- 
neſs, anda grand and elegant Out- ſide would ſeem, at leaſt, an 
Indication of a like Politeneſs within. We may ſafely add, 
that this is neceſſary even in a political Senſe ; for Strangers very 
naturally take their Impreſſions of a whole People by what they 
ſee at Court. And the People themſelves are, and ought to be 
dazzled at the auguſt Appearance of Majeſty, in every Thing 
that has any Relation to it. He adds, I could wiſh, therefore, 
that Ways and * could be invented to bring about this ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary Point, that Britain might aſſert her own Taſte and Dig- 
nity, and vie in Elegance, as well as Power, with the moſt fi- 
niſhed of her Neighbours. 

St. James s Park is near a Mile and Half in Length, and 
has a Canal 2800 Feet in Length, and 100 Feet in Breadth, 
with a ſpacious Parade at the End of it, for the daily Rendez- 
vous and Exerciſe of the Horſe and Foot Guards. On the North 
Side of this Park are ſeveral fine Walks of Elms and Limes, half 

a Mile in Length, one of which is called the Mall, and on this 
Side of it is erected the Royal Palace, Marlborough Houſe, and 
other fine Buildings in Pall. Mall. The South Side has alſo ſha- 
dy Walks which run parallel almoſt with the Canal, and there 
is a beautiful Square that opens into the Part, which is called 
Druzens-Square, and adorned with a Statue of Queen Anne, on a 
Pedeſtal at full Proportion. But the above-mentioned ingenious 
Gentleman obſerves of St. James s Park, That tho' ſome People 
are of Opinion that, in its preſent natural and negligent Circum- 
ſtances, it is more beautiful than if methodized with Art, and de- 
corated in a more grand and elegant Manner; yet heis of a very 
different Sentiment, and ſhould be pleaſed to ſee it rendered as 
agreeable as the Nature of its Situation, and the Uſes it muſt 

anſwer will give Leave. Neither, ſays he, is it neceſſary, that 

theſe Refinements ſhould, in any remarkable Degree, interfere 
with its preſent Simplicity, or baniſh any one Advantage it now 
enjoys. 

The Green- Park, he ſays, no body wilt controvert, but that 
the agreeable Variety of Ground there is capable of very great 
Improvements. Slopes might' be contrived with a very little 
Expence in a beautiful, yet unaffected Taſte. Baſons of Wa- 
ter might be ſunk in various Places, which would be no ſmall 
Addition to the Landſcape. New Walks might be laid out, 
and Trees planted in ſuch a Manner as to make the Whole natu- 
ral and pictureſque together. 

In the Lower Park, near the End of the Canal, we have a 

View of the Space between the Mall and the Water, in which 
Nature herſelf has marked a large Semi- circular Break, that in 
ſome Meaſure calls upon the Spectator to plead for Improve- 
ment; and therefore our Author ſays, he could wiſh to ſee it 


turned into a Terraſs, in the Form it now appears in, with a 
large 
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large Gravel- walk to lead from the Mall to the Center: the 
intermediate Spaces to remain with wild Graſs as they now are. 
From this Terraſs, he would have a regular Slope continued to 
the Flat below, with a Flight of Steps, juſt in the Middle, both 
for Convenience and Decoration. The Flat ſhould be covered 
with Turf, with a Statue in the Midſt, and a Gravel-path round 
it. The Walk by the Side of the Canal he would have gravelled 
too, that it might at once adorn the Scene by Day, and alſo be a 
beautiful Evening Retreat in a Summer by Moon-light, to en- 
Joy the Air and Water in Perfection. 

Our Author would likewiſe have the Sides of the Canal kept 
in the moſt perfect Repair, both to preſerve the Ground, and give 
the Line all the Advantage it is capable of. With the Regula- 
tions here propoſed, he ſays, tis eaſy to imagine, how beautiful 
a Proſpect the Park would afford from hence, eſpecially when it 
is conſidered, that the Banguetting-Houſe ends the View on one 
Side, the Admiralty on the other, and the Dome of St. Paul's 
between them both : Even as it ſhews at preſent, hardly any 
Proſpect appears ſo grand and beautiful; particularly in a calm, 
clear Day, when the Sun is deſcending, the Water ſmooth, and 
the whole Picture reflected from the Surface, with more Graces 
than the Original. 

Roſamond” Pad is another Scene where Fancy and Judg- 
ment might be employed to the greateſt Advantage. There is 
ſomething wild and romantic round the Side of it, which a Ge- 

nius would make a fine Uſe of, if he had Liberty to improve it 
as he pleaſed. 


The Vineyard, and that whole Side of the Park, is notoriouſly 


neglected. Pity it is not kept neat, and its Beauty improved 
by Art. 

The Bird. Cage Walk is exceeding pleaſant. The Swell of 
the Ground in the Mildle has an admirable Effect on the Viſta, 
and the View from thence down to the Canal is perfectly ſim- 
ple and agreeable. It is capable of as much Improvement as 
the oppoſite Side, and that too pretty much in the ſame Taſte: 
The Circle of Trees which grow there might be made the 
Center of a very beautiful Scene, and become one of the moſt 
delightful Arbours in the World. It muſt not be omitted 
here, that from the laſt- mentioned W alk, J/hitehall and St. Paul's 
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are ſeen over the Tops of the Trees i in the Haand, in a fee 
and pictureſque Manner. 
The Parade we have already mentioned, and have bake more 
to add on that Subject. Tis certainly a grand and ſpacious 
Area, and if it ſhould ever be adorned with truly noble and au- 
guſt Buildings, it would not be eſteemed one of the moſt incon- 
ſiderable Beauties about Town. 

The Public Structures in this City are, Iſt, The Abbey 
Church of St. Peter 3 that truly venerable Pile, where moſt of 
the Britiſb Monarchs have had their Sceptres arid Sepulchres. 

The firſt Time we read of a Church and Convent here, was 
about the Year 850, when the Latter was deſtroyed by the 
Danes. It would be tedious, and, we preſume, unentertaining, 
to give a particular Hiſtory of this Church from that to the pre- 
ſent Time. The Dimenſions of this ſtately.,Edifice are as fol- 
low: The Length of the Abbey is 489 Feet ; the Breadth of the 
Weſt-End 66, and that of the Croſs-Ifle 189. The Height of 
the Middle Roof is 92 Feet. The Nave and Croſs-Ifles of the 
Church are ſupported by 50 llender Pillars of Suſſex Marble, 
about 12 Feet and an half aſunder: Beſides 57 Demi-pillars, or 
Pilaſters, there are 94 Windows in the upper and lower Ranges, 
of which thoſe at the four Ends of the Church are very ſpacious 
all which, with the Arches, Roofs, Doors, &c. are of the an- 
tient Gothic Order. Under the lower Range of Windows, are 
about 40 Coats of Arms of Kings, Princes, and others, who 
contributed to the Building of this Church: And the Out- ſide 
was adorned with many Statues of the Kings, which are now 
greatly impaired by Time. Here were alſo the Figures of the 
Twelve Apoſtles, and others, in Gothic Niches, ſome of which 
ſtill remain; beſides a vaſt Number of ſmall F. igures carved 
in Relievo. The Form of the Church, whoſe Roof is pitch- 
ed, covered with Lead, and camerated within, is a long Croſs, 
and et wichoon ſupparted with Buttrefſes, on ſome of 
which are pyramidical Figures. The Length of the Chancel 
and Choir is 152 Feet, the Breadth at the Weſt-End, and the 
| adjoining Cloyſter is 34 Feet long, on the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Sides, and 141 on the North and South, The Arches over the 

Chancel are gilt with Gold, which has laſted many Years. 
The Choir, in which there is an Aſcent by ſeycral Steps to 


a moſt ſtately Altar. piece of fine poliſhed Mafble of ſeveral 
Qq Calours,. 
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Colours, is paved, Lozengeswiſe, with black and white Marble, 
and has 28 Stalls on the North- ſide, as many on the South, and: 
Eight at the Weſt⸗ End; Here are 12 Chapels, viz. Edward 
the Confeſſer's, Henry the VII's, St. Benediffs, St. Edmunds, 
St. Nicholas, St. Paul's, St. John the Baptiſt's, Eraſmus's, St. 

Jahn the Evangelift's, St. Michael's, St. Andrew's, and St. 

Hlaiſe's, which contain the funeral Monuments of the Britiſh 
Kinos and Nobility: 

Ia the Confeſſor s Chapel are the tuo Chairs, in which our 
Kings and Queens have been crowned ever ſince the Reign of 
Eiward the Firſt, who brought hither, among other Spoils 
taken from the Scots, in the Year 1297, the famous Marble- 
ſtone, placed under one of the Chairs, on which the Kings of 
Scotland had been crowned for many Ages. ; 

At the Eaſt End of this Abbey is King Henn the VIIth's. 
Chapel, for the Sepulchre of the Royal F amily, in which there 
is ſuch a Diſplay of Art, that Leland calls it, The Miracle of the 
Mord. The Building of it is ſaid to have coſt 14,000 J. At, 
the Weſt-end of it are three ſpacious Portals of ſolid Braſs, 
finely adorned with Figures of Roſes, &c. which open into the 
Room, where the lower Houſe of Convocation formerly ſat. 
On the outer Walls are 14 little Towers; in each three large Fi- 
gures in Niches. The Roof of this unparalleled Structure is 
ſupported by 12 Pillars and Arches of the Gothic Order, abun- 


dantly enriched with carved Porteullices, Figures of Fruit, &c. 


The Floor is paved with large, ſquare, Marble Slates, and the 
Building i is in the Nature of a Cathedral, with a Nave and two 
Side - Iſies. At the Eaft-end is a ſtately Window with painted 
Glaſs, beſides 1 3 other Windows above, and as many below on 
the North and South-ſides. Under each of the upper Row of 
Windows are five Figures, placed in Niches, which are thought 


to repreſent Saints, Martyrs, Sc. tho” they look more like 


Kings, Queens, and Biſhops; and under them the Figures of 
as many, viz. 65 Angels, ſupporting imperial Crowns, reſting 
on Flowers de Lis, Roſes, and Porteullices. The Roof, which is 


all of Stone, is admirably divided into 16 large Circles of moſt 


incomparable Workmanſhip. This rich, and beautiful Chapel 
is 90 Feet long, the Breadth is 66, and the Height 54 Feet. 
The Fi — of the Royal F ounder and his Queen lie on his 

| Tomb 
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"Tomb at full Length, in ſolid Braſs, richly gilt, with four An- 
gels, one at each Angle of the Tomb; all very finely done in 
the ſame Metal. The Sides of its curious Pedeſtal are adorned 
with various Figures, particularly two Cupids, ſupporting the 
King's Arms, and an imperial Crown, an Angel treading on a 
Dragon, and a Greyhound and a Dragon ſupporting 4 Roſe and 
an imperial Crown. The Screen, or Fence, is alſo of ſolid Braſs, 
19.Feet long, 11 broad, and 11 Feet high, and adorned with 
42 Pillars; and their Arches alſo with 20 ſmaller, hollow Co- 
lumns, and their Arches in the Front of the former, and joined 
at the Corniſh, on which isa Kind of Acrotetia, enriched with 
Roſes and Portcullices, inter-changed in the upper Part, and 
with the ſmall Figures of Dragons and Greyhounds on the lower. 
At each of the four Angles is a ſtrong Pillar made open or 
hollow, like Diaper and Gothic, Arch-work. The four: Sides 
had formerly 32 Figures chien about a Cubit high, placed in 
Niches, of which all hut 1xx/or ſeven ge laſt, EET g 
It might here be expected, perhaps, that we ſhould be very 
particular. in our Account of the rich Shrines, ſtately T'ombs, 
and coſtly Monuments, both antient and Modern, of tlie 
Princes, and Nobility with whom this Abbey is bondured and 
adorned. We ſhall juſt mentian all. then! ings and Queens, 
and ſome of the Nobility; and give a conciſe Account of the moſt 
remarkable, and fot che reſt, refer the Qurius to Mr. Durs 
and Dr. Bull's Antiquities to -Ste@'s Sutvey, and Mr. Mat. 
land's Hiſtory of Landon, and tothe New Critical Review of the 
public Buildings. Sc. to whoſe ingeniaus Sentiments we ac- 
knowledge ourſelves obliged for many of the Remarks herein 
made. We ſhall alſo attempt to give our Account of them f in 


Order, aeconling ty 10 Time when "my we: Fig 

* 40 Exbers,. firſt King as the 200 Angles; 97: 
2. Harold, King of England. 
3- St. Edward the Confeſſor, and his eser 
4. Maud, Wife to Henry the Iſt. + + 
5. Henry the IIId. _ LE, 
6. Edward the Iſt, his Son and Wife. 

7. Edward the IId, and his Queen. 
8. Richard the IId, and his Queen. A 5214 85 

24 2 9. Henry 
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9. Henry the Vth, and his Queen. , 4 
10. Anne, the Wife of Richard the IIId. _ 
1. Henry the VIIth, and his Nene 
12. Edioard the VIth. 
13. Anne of Cleve, the Wife to > Hey the VIIIth. 
14. Queen Mary. 
15. Queen Elxabetb. 
156. King James the Iſt, "Queen lu. 1 of Pati 
"od their Children, | 
17. King Charles the II. 
18. King Iilliam and Queen May.” 
Dill. 19. Henry, Duke of Glouceſter. 
20. Milliam, Duke of u er. 
21. Queen Anne. A © 
22. George-William, the we pn ince be was Son to * 
— Majeſty, when Prince of Wales. © 
23. Queen Sn the —_ Conſort 15 King Gree the 
A8. Vivat Ren. 
24. Edward the Ok and bis Brother Richard Duke of 
teen there.” 
* 4 81 King Jumer the IId, wo bars ar Germain's. =o 
"King George the Iſt, be Ee, Me | 


24 ww 


| ned alſo the Tombs of: the Earl of Egge, ſeveral of the 
Fs. Earls of Oxford, George Duke of Albemarle, Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, William, Duke of Newcaſtle, James, Duke 
of Ormond, Sidusy, Earl of Godolpbin, Charles, Earl of Hallifax, 
Maynard, Duke of Schomberg, Jo Prince of nenn and 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

We muſt here paſs by a Number of ruth; Gothic Pieces, TY 
inſtead of adorning, really incumber the Church, and deſcribe 
ſuch only as either rally excel, or were Intended to do boy by the 
Founders. 

We ſhall begin with that of Sir e Krk En- S, in 
the North Iſle, as it was deſigned by himſelf, and executed by 
Ryſbrack ; but tho' it may excite a common Attention, or Curio- 
ſity to view the Statue, and read the Epitaph, written by Mr. 
Pope ; yet it is not finiſhed with ſuch Pn of e h as 
to row the Curious, 


Young 
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Young Mr. CaxTERET's is worthy our Notice, as the 
Thought it turns on is ſo fine and poetical, No Guardian is fo 
proper of a Thing ſacred to Memory as Time, and no Bribe ſo 
effectual to ſecure him in his Favour as Merit The Epitaph he 
is made to diſplay is in a fine Taſte, and does honour to him who 
compoſed it, and him it alludes to. The Buſt of the young 
Gentleman himſelf is beautifully ſimple, and nnn a fine 
Keeping, with Reſpect to the whole. 

Doctor CHAMBERL AIN's Monument, on the other Side of 
the Ie, is by many People thought one of the beſt Pieces in the 
Abbey. Every one of theſe Figures i is finely executed, and ſome 
Päart of the Doctor's in particular, deſerves fincere Applauſe ;/ nor 
is there any material Fault to be found with the Order and Diſ- 
poſition of the whole; and tho” the Epitaph, it is certain, ſays 
many fine Things of the Doctor; yet we could wiſh there was 
more Bolddeſs and Spirit thro' the whole, that might at once 
ſtrike the een mnie as well as r to _ Judg- 
ment. 

As there is a Buſt of Mr. Blow, a late Muſician, in out 
Way, dreſt up in a Beau · peruke, and a fine, laced Cravat, he 
would take it ill if we did not pay our Compliments to him as 
we paſs by; for which Reaſon we make this Acknowledgment, 
but for fear the Heirs of another Muſician ſhould laviſh" away 
more Money to a like Purpoſe, our Author remarks, that Pur- 
cel's Epitaph is of more Value than Blow's Monument. 

Sir GIIBERT Lokr's Little Tomb, with two Boys on each 
Side, is in a very pretty Taſte, and a perfect Contraſt to each 
other; one repreſenting paſſionate, exclamatory Grief, and the 
other ſtill and ſilent. Tis Pity they are divided by ſo bad an 
Ornament in the Middle: Had they leaned on a ſingle Urn, 
which, in the antique Taſte, might have been ſuppoſed to hold 
his Aſhes, they would have had a fine Effect, and challenged 
more Admiration yo e n more bee N _ arms 
Piles. | 
Looking FOR into one of the little Chapels, which is ſe- 
parated from the Body of the Church, we fee a Monument that 
belongs to one of the VEREs, and challenges ſome Attention. 
*Tis true, the principal Figure is in the old Gothic Taſte, flat on his 
Back, and of Conſequence not to be reliſhed, tho executed in the 
| moſt 
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moſt perfect Manner in the World: But then the four Knights, 
who ſupport the Stone over him, with bis Armour on the Top, 
are juſtly to be admired ; and tho both their Dreſs and the Od 
neſs of their Employ are Diſadvantages; yet they firike Rk 
Pleaſure, and each independent Figure demands your Approba- 
tion: It is greatly to be wiſhed, that more Care was. ANF: to 
preſerve thoſe Monuments from in 

Juſt oppoſite to this Door, againſt the Wall, is a martial 7 


gure, repreſenting one of the Hol LESsES, and, till that of Mr. 


.CRAGGS;s was put up, was the only one in the Abbey. An At- 
titude We cannot but commend, as, in our Opinion, Statues 
Jhould always repreſent Life and Action, and not Languor and 
Infenſibility. Lis, peculiarly adapted, ta Soldiers and Heroes, 
ho gught never, to be fuppoſed at Reſt, and ſhould have their 
Characters repreſentedas ſtrong as poſſible: This before us is bold 
and manly, tho' not chaſts and elegant Tis finely elevated 
109, and the mourning Hallaſes at the Baſe of it are both well 
fanſicd and well adapted; and all executed with rh and 
Melign. n ok S n oM g uff 5 12111 
The. late Dpkx of hong ates s Tomb is the next that 
demands our Attention. Tas erected to his Memory by the 
Counteſs of Oxfard,, ease Jo. be ſure, there is not 
any. Mauſolcum belonging to the wholę Church, except Henry 
the VIIth's, which is built at ſo great an Expence as this: The 
Materials are exceedingly ne, the Space it fills grand and noble, 
the Architecture rich and ornamental, and yet they afford very 
little Pleaſure to proper Judges. Magnificence has been conſult- 
ed only, and not Propriety and Beauty; ſo that the Colt ang 
Splendor ſcem to be in a Manner laviſhed-away. 1 
The Monument erected in Honour of the late Sir ee 
Nxwy ron, has pretty much divided the public Opinion; ſome 
extolling it as one of the moſt perfect Pieces both in Deſign and 
Execution, and others again depreciating it as no Way re- 
markable. By ſteering between theſe two Extremes we may 
come neareſt the Truth. We think the Statue of Sir Iſaac has 
ſomething in it exceedingly venerable, bold, and majeſtic; it 
commands Attention, and expreſſes Importance; but then the 
Action it is employed in“ is vain, and of Courſe out of the Cha- 
rs it at Sir Jaac, tho one of the greateſt Men that 


ever 
* Holding up the Scroll. 
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ever did honour to Humanity, was not, at the ſame Time, in the 
leaſt proud or aſſuming; and delivered ſomeof the ſineſt Principles 
of Philoſophy as doubtful, which all his Readers thought de- 
monſtrated. It was wrong therefore to give him that Vanity 
after his Death, which never belonged to him in his Life. If 
the two Boys at his Feet, who diſplay the Scroll, had done it only 
to the Spectator, and Sir Iſaac had not been concerned in it, it 
would have anſwered every Way; and had the Philoſopher been 
engaged in profound Contemplation in the mean While, they had 
expreſſed his Knowledge as well, and his Character much better. 

The Bas-relizfs on the Urn are moſt excellent, and do great 
Honour to Ryſbrack. The principal Figure in particular, that 
weighs the Sun and all our Planetary Syſtem by the Steek-yard, 
is admirable, and the Device is beautiful, and fully expreſſive of 
Sir I/aac's Doctrine of Gravitation, which is the Baſis of his Fame 
and Phils/ophy. The Globe on the Back of the Monument pro- 
jects too forward on the Sight. It is thought another Pedeſtal, 
well-proportioned, would have been a more natural Support for 
the Figure of A/ronomy above, and would have had Room in 
the Middle of it to introduce the Globe to more Advantage. 
The upper Part of the Figure of Aframamy is, without all 
Doubt, one of the moſt delicate Things that can be imagined. 
The Manner and Action are both faultleſs, and the Expreſſion 
of the Face is at once thoughtful and Coors; ſweet au 
majeſtic. 

Upon the whole, tho” it is not withoos its Blemiſhes; we 
doubt not but the ſucceeding Age will be glad to ſee ſuch another 
Genius as NEwTton, and ſuch another” b . As tes 
to do Honour to his Memory. 

Our Author, elſewhere ſpeaking of the „Bade of epul⸗ 
chral Monuments ſays, had Sir Zaac's remained without a Name, 
like Milton, or Shabeſpear, it would have been no Diminution to 
his Merit: It would only have been a freſh Reproach to un- 
grateful People. He adds, that, having lately obſerved, 
that this ſtately Mauſoleum had made the Entrance into the 
Choir irregular, it was anſwered, if we waited for an equal 
Name among the Moderns to make it uniform, *twould hardly 
ever be ſo; and if an Inferior was ranked with him, *twould 
be diſadvantageous to Both, *Tis molt certain, that there are 

few 
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few Characters that approach any Thing near to an Equality, 
and the many vain Trials that have been made for his Epitaph, 
are the higheſt Compliments to his Deſert. *Twas a Proof that 


Language was too weak to expreſs it, and Hyperbole itſelf too 


faint for the Admiration that was due to his Accompliſhments. 

But if this Monument of Sir Jaac's muſt undergo ſuch a ſe- 
vere Trial, and be liable to ſome Cenſure, what muſt be the 
Fate of that erected to the Memory of Lord STANHoPeg ? This 
is all a-like, huge and heavy; expenſively Gothic and clumſy ; 


the Statue of his Lordſhip might be very eaſily miſtaken for that 


of Ajax, if Time and Place could afford the leaſt Help to Imagi- 
nation. It has the ſame unmeaning Air and Features which that 
Hero is deſcribed with, is as enormous in Bulk, and ſeems as 


void of Deſign and Penetration; Circumſtances that don't agree 


with the Character of Lord Stanhope, nor are anſwerable to the 
Intention, viz. of doing him Honour, 

Mr. CRacg's Monument, at the End of the South Ile, ap- 
pears much more agreeable. It is in a ſimple and elegant Taſte; 
there appears much Judgment in ſetting his Statue upright ; be- 
cauſe it fills the. Viſta with great Harmony, and looks advanta- 
geouſly even at the greateſt Diſtance ; the Attitude of it is de- 
licate and fine ; the Thought of reſting it on an Urn pathetic and 


judicious ; and if the Face and Head had been more finiſhed, 
the Whole had been without Blemiſh. The Architecture is 


alike plain, and the Embelliſhments few and well choſen. In a 


Word, many Tombs have more Beauties; none fewer Faults. 


We ſhall mention the Lord GopolrHIN's and Mr. Co- 
GREVE's Monuments together, tho ſomewhat differently ſituat- 
ed, as they were both erected at the Charge of the ſame Perſon, 
in the ſame bad Taſte, and the Epitaphs in the ſame. Stile. 
Tho the Lady, doubtleſs, aimed at paying a Compliment to 
Men of diſtinguiſhed Merit in thoſe different Stations; yet it is 
to be wiſhed that ſhe had done it with more Decorum, and in a 
Manner more ſuitable to their reſpective Characters. 

Dr. Fzeind's Buſt is greatly admired for its Plainneſs and 
Simplicity; and if his Epitaph had been in the ſame Strain, it 
would have been at leaſt as high a Compliment both to the Scho- 
lar and the Phyſician. 


Mrs. 
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Me. Drönövk NVL Toinb has folnbrfing in it very pretty 
The Figtires are lively and Free, and Ude Apis idte agreeable; 
but her mbre amlable Character Is the higheſt Decoration, To 
 wvhich We thay: 48d," chat of Her Friends, who had the Gratitude 
to pay this genteel Compliment to the Remembrance of their 
former Affe 6k: TEL) a * = HSU WT TS D753 , * 
- Not far froth this is à Monument, Interib'd with the Name 
of Mr. Sv F, which is much in THR." A file Buſt in Re- 
nene, of mat Gentlethah; is ſupported" by '4 weeping Figure, 
repreſenting his Daugtiter ; both which ate defieged and exe 
cuted with great Judgment and Spirit. If any Thing is want- 
ing, it is a Reſt for the Lady's Left-afti, which, being held up 
to the Head; appears painful for want of it: the Urn on which 
the fits, with its Baſe and Pyramid Behilld; faiſh the whole 
Tomb, and unite in a Style moſt hatmonious and agreeable... 
Mr. Turw's Mohuttient falls nest under Confideration, 
and is one of the moft celebrated Things in the #hy. Tis, 
indeed, in a moſt elegant Taſte; arc the Extcation js qual to 
the Defign; the languid, dying Poſture he is plac'd in, with 
the Action of his Hand, directing the's pkexatof to the tragic Story 
of his Death, which was 6nce ingrdv'd pehli iin, are beauti- 
fully confiſtent” with each other, and mult have Bad à very pa- 
thetic Influence on all who had Ever behefck it; particularly as 
ſo ſtrongly inforced by the fine 3 repreſented the 
Murder below z but fince the Caprice of forne, or the Prejudice 
and Intereſt of others, havé eras d the Infeription, neither his 
Action, nor that of the inimitable Boy at Ms Feet can be tho- 
row 4 underftood. Fe IF ' 9311 31 g b K Jaun 1 f 1940 } 
Tue Monument erected iti Meiory of Is great a Man as 
Sir CLoUDESLEY SHOVEL, and at {6 great Expeiice, is cen- 
ſired/as'4 mere Gothic He! p'; and as it's ſufficiently notic'd'and 
expoſed'in'the $pitfarey, N®,"26:" we ſhall not need to ſay any 
Thing more on that Subject; onfy beg Leave to put the two 
neighbouring Tombs of Admiral CHRCHIEL and Mr. SEF 
EV on che ſame Rank of Cenfür cg. 
We would now paſs by ſeveral Figures to come at the Cor- 


ner where the Poet ſtands, but cannot well omit the droll Fi- 
güte; erected at thè Charge of a noble Peet; to tlie Memory of 
Mr.Gknse, a leamed Commentator. He is elevated on a high 

| R r Funeral 
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F uneral Cheſt, with, 4 Lamp by his Side, and a Pen in his 
Hand, probably to repreſent his unwearied Application to Study, 
but then the ridiculous, Height of the Statue, the Clumſy- 
neſs of the Attitude, and the Odneſs of the Employ, r it 
to the Cenſure of. Spectators. NY 

As there are few Circumſtances which diſtinguiſh the real Pa- 
tron ſo much as paying the laſt Compliment of an Urn and In- 
ſcription to the Aſhes of a dead Genius, it argues a thorough and 
diſintereſted Eſteem for Merit, ſets the faireſt Example of Mag- 
nanimity for the, Great to follow, and excites a noble Emulation 
among the Learned to  deſerye a-like Honour. 

With this View, many are charmed with the RecolleQion of 
the venerable Names of SPENCER, JOHNSON, CowLpr, and 
Da vDEN, that they have been perpetuated with juſt and noble 
Diſtinctions by ſuch illuſtrious Perſonages as SHEFFIELD and 
ViLLiers, Dukes of Buckingham, and the Earl of Eſcer. Some 
Diſtinction, tis true, is neceſſary to be made in the Share of Ap- 
plauſe which is due to theſe Noblemen for the ſame humane and 
generous Action. The. Earls of Eſſex and Oxford did this Ho- 
nour to SPENCER and Jonnson, without complementing 
themſelves at the ſame Time, by inſcribing their own Name on 
the Stone; a delicate Piece of Self- denial, which VILLIERS 
and SHEFFIELD had not Firmneſs enough to praftiſe in N 
Generoſity t to DRYDEN and. CowLEy. 5 
The Buſt of JonnsoN is executed with great e 
and looks with abundance of Life and Spirit: The T ablature 
in which it is incloſed i is beautiful, and the Decorations few, 
proper, and elegant. To talk like a Critic, there is nothing 
wantipg but a Note of Admiration at the End of the Inſerip- 
5 RARE Ben JonxsON! 
* "Tho! the Toml of SPENCER has. ſuffered greatly by Time, 
and was erected i in an Age when Taſte; was in its Infancy in Eng- 

brd; yet there is ſomething i in it venerably plain, and not 
abſu: dy ornamental. The Materials were certainly very rich, 
and there is not any y Thing that we know of the ſame ſtanding that 
2 little Cenſure. | 

The Monum ent in Memory of the Great Wen (Author « of 
Hrs) would g PR a La Fri was it raiſed i in a more 


magni» 


Ex 4 
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magnificent Manner, fiitable to the Merits o of of that ar 


Perſon. © ; 
Mr. PRIOR” 8 Mouses we cannot” % paſs over „as it 


was deſigned to be magnificent; and undoubtedly — Men 
had ever better Title to à ſepulcha] F'rophy than this Author; 
but stil it muſt have pleaſed much woke, W it been raiſed at 
any other Perſon's Charge than His own; ; tis extending o our Va- 
nity beyond the Grave. As to the Tomb itlelf, bis own n Buſt, 
which® is deſigned to be the principal Figure, i is hurt by the 
whole Statues on either Side; and tis not to he W . ku 
a ſimiple Urn, with the Head of a Patel wer it, d 
better deſerved our Admiration. 1 0 pi 

- Perhaps every one that viſits 5 1 wk of the iſluſtrious 
Dead' cannot help looking round for th 11 Ton my BEG | 
immortal SHAKESPEAR! 0 whictiaret ie Honour he their 
Country; yet neither of them Had inf Statutes, or "Monuments 
etected in Honour of them till 17 38. Then 3 a very | Fa” Baſt, 
of the Author of Paradiſe hf? (was Wan: 485 inſt the South-wa of 
with the Device of a Serpent and A pple: fiding to the. Su 
ject of that inimitable Poem. * Twas made y the i ingenious, Mr. 
Ryſbrack, and ſet up at the Expence of Wi iam Benjon, 92 x 
one of the two ' Auditors of the Impreſt, 4 * 0, to do fyrth er 
Honour to MI Tox, caus'd Medals to be Ruck to his Me 9 
in Silver and Gold, a8 well as Coppet ; j with the Poet's 8 Et es, 
on one Side, and his monumental Inſeription 6 on the Revert 8 710 

On the ſame Side of the Abbey; as 4 "Tribute, of public Nec g 
tion, is a noble Monument to that Prince'o f the Engl, 7 4% —— 
SHAKESPEAR, It was erected with the Money ariſing fi rom 
the Performatice” of one of his own Plays, given for that Pur-. 
poſe, as a Benefit, by each of the Maſters of the two | Theatres, 
where his Tragedies have given the Town ſo much Satisfaction. | 
It was ſet upby the Direction of the Earl of Burlington, Dr. Mead, 
Sc. The Poet is repreſented in white Marble, in the Dreſs of, 
his Time; natural, free and eaſy ; ; and over it, his Name i is 
inſcribed in Letters, raifd in Gde. 753 

Before we enter into the encloſed Part of the Abbey, we may 
juſt take Notice of the Tombs at the Left-hand of the Entrance. 
That of Dr. BusBy, is certainly in a good Taſte, and well ex- 
ecuted; the Figure is bold and free, in a proper Action, and very 

1 expre- 
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expreſſive of the Character it repreſen ur Bi t Dr, Sauth's is 
really 'the Reveile? ; 18 2 we mall paſs y many others on . 
Side, as having nothing to recommend. tam 
"In the laſt of the Ch AGES the Rightrhand, f js 2 Gngle Star. 
tie in Honour of Las of the HoLLzsEs, which is expreſſive of 
git en reetn els and. 1 If any Fault there be, it is 
being deſcribed in a angujd, ed eden Poſture, 4 e 
e apd repreſen ted as a Heroin Nooma n 
* Oppolite to the Door ohthis Chapghis the Balder Sin Rona 
1 7 rig Tone, ch has. ſomething in, it vexy lively ang pleaſmg, 
25 nh nnot de beheld hy de Jugjcious. withous Mating hin 
ome 8a 


tsfaction, -919h 1331s; 


191 2 


1 Mugh i 92 -Siruazian, in gat in he Bas:Re- 
Hono dhe Le Toups ;. a, Family of Hane, which 

has 2. et N Dela Fun n Talg and Expreſſion, which 
is Xa, entertaining, "bis a Mother Jamenting.over her, dead, 
0 Ging Day Pie wht uf ls bees very, happy heres 


Cution, 1 
| Fe 0 back to the Chapel on the. Right. hand, i. 

take N tice of thee Janes as Mere Nameleſs aus ſhall, 
pals them, N 1 nee. 513 38 e 12 W N 

me of our Reg 185 may 8 gxpect, Weg writing, 

of thi Cotes the Abhey, we ſhould, ſa ay 8 in, Ho-; 
nour of the fine TY Figures, which. are placed. ſo, quri-, 
oblly yp and down. this, Abbey, z particularly; thoſe, of: Ring 
WIIAAM and Queen Nl R v, Which hays been. lately ſo ami- 
cably ſhut, up together i in the lame. Box. Theſe are-.cenſured,as. 
aufe ral and eie ʒ expreſſing neither Figure like Statuary, 
nor r Cofour like P ainting; neither , ſuited, i the. Pignity Afith 
Place, nor the Characters they repreſent. 

The Inclofure behind the Altar, called.St, Edward's Chanel, 
bas nothing remark: ble in it but, certain. Gothic Antiquities. . At 
the End of i it is the 'omb of Hengy, V. but the Execution is 
far ſhort of the intended Magnificence. " is True, we meet with, 
a Cheſt of Bones here, which. are ſaid to be of, great Antiquity, 
but had they been buried long ago, it would have diſcover'daRe- 


gard to \ Decency, and 1 been for ee of. the Dean. and. 
Chapter. 


f 
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The Arch, at the Entrance of Henry. the VIIth's Chapsl, is 
exceedingly. grand and ornamental. The Steps underneath, , 
are à fine Preparation for the Scene at landing: The Doors. are” 
an admirable Expedient to, favour the perſpeRive. within. The 
Roof is certainly one of the: fineſt, Things in the World; Lmean,; 
in the Gothic Stile. Nothing can well erosed the Bey of i ite, 
Form, or be more richly decorated. 21 8 x: 
= here ere few Tombs in Furepe more oe than that: of 
HENRY the VIlth 85 neither, indeed, are there many. which 
deſerve to be ſo. The Undertaking was,, i in itſelf, vaſt and ſur- 
prizing z. the 050 hrodigigus, and the Execution exceeding dif- 
ficult, and laborious. Without doubt, the, Statues of the King. 
and Qgeem are grand and, noble; yet; ag, Our Author ae 
they ought to have been in living Attitudes, erect and bold; and. 
the decorating - Figures ſhould haye formed, a correſponding 
Groupe, which, in. every Light, would, bavg ſtood the Teſt of 
Criticilms 4 ads giyen, the Spectaton an intirę Satisfaction. A few; 
more, Steps, too ſhould: have heen,addedto raiſe the Foundation, 
higher z 3. magnificent-Argh might. hay been thrown. over, all, 
and the Boundary be bla gd haya bras ute nas A 
| Incumbrange to the Proſpech, | 7 
Vet errogeous. as the Taſte of this. Gne Moment. may be. Te. 
may be called excellent, to that, which, prevailed. ſeveral Years. 
after inthe Reign, of King. Janesthe, Iſt ; as may be ſeen by the 
wretched Things done at his Command ta the Memory of Queen 
E117 ABETH, and his Mother Maxy, Queen of Scotland. 
Want of Attitude and Expreflion, . Harmony and Proportiang.. 
Beauty and Decoration 3, nay, the Columns, which ſupport the 
Superſtruture, arg of different Sorts of Marble: And, to make 
the Figures ſplendid, they are painted, and, dreſs d out to the 
Life. | 
But in the Reign of his Son, a much better Taſte prevailed ; ; 
as appears by the Monuments of the Dukes of Ricnmonn and 
| BuckincHam. In theſe, there are ſeveral! fine Figures in 
Braſs, and ſomething, like Meaning and Deſign; tho' even then, 
they had not learned to diſtinguiſh the principal Characters, and 
place them in ſuch Attitudes, as ſhould command the SpeRator's 
firſt and laſt Attention. 
Theſe 
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- Theſe Faults are entirely avoided, by Ryſbracl, in the Monu- 
ment erected in Honour of the late Duke of Bucxincnan. 
There the Duke is the principal Figure in the Groupe; and tho 
he is in a cumbent Poſture, and his Lady, in the moſt beautiful 
Manner ſitting at his Feet; yet her Figure is characterized, in 
ſuch a Manner, as only to be a Guide to his; and both reflect 
back a Beauty to each other. The Decorations are Pictureſque 
and elegant; the Trophy at his Head, the Figure of Time a- 
bove, with the Medals of his Children, fil up all the Spaces 
with great Propriety and Beauty. | 
If we extend our Deſcriptions to r r the dlejent and 
magnificent Monuments of our modern Patriots, the maſterly 
Deſigns, and inimitable Finiſhing, will” ey" aſtoniſh and 


pleaſe.” | 
- The firſt of tree which demand our Notice is that which is 
erected in Honour of the late Duke of ARGYLE.——— On the 


Front of the Pedeſtal in Baſſo-Relievo appears Livery ſeated in 
her Temple, and two Genii offering the Sword and Shield of the 
deceaſed Duke to the Goddeſs. The Pedeſtal is ſupported by 
two grand Figures; on the Right-fide that of Eloquence, with 
the Works of Demoſthenes, Ceſar's Sate de, and the Em- 
blems of Fu/tice lying by; on the Left-ſide that of Pallas with 
the Emblems of Nadim and Valur. The Cornice of the Pedeſ- 
tal is ornamented with various Trophies, alluding to his Grace's 
different Titles, Honours and Employments. Above is placed 

2 Sarcuphagus of black and Gold- marble, on which reſts the 
Statue of the Duke, ſupported by a Figure repreſenting Hiſtory, 
whoſe Left- hand points to a Book, in which is recorded, Born 
Ogober the roth, M. DC. LXXX. Died Other the 4th, 
M. DCC. XLIII. while the Right-hand is employ'd in 1 
upon an Obeliſk the following Inſcription. 


Briton behold ! if Patriot Worth be dear, 

A Shrine that claims thy tributary Tear, 

Silent the Tongue, admiring Senates heard ; _ 
Nerveleſs that Arm, oppoſing Legions fear d 6 
Nor leſs, O CAM BELL ! thine the Pow'r to pleaſe, 
And give to Grandeur all the Grace of Eaſe, 
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Long from thy Life, let kindred Heroes trace 

Arts, which ennoble till the nobleſt Race. 
thers may owe their future Fame to me, 

I borrow Immortality from thee. 


Jony Dpxx or ArgGyLe, 


Captain CoRnEwALL's Monument is near 36 Feet high, hag 

2 bold Baſe and Pyramid of rich Sicilian Jaſper. Againſt the 
Pyramid i is aRock (embelliſhed with naval Trophies, Sea-weeds, 
Sc.) in which are two Cavities. In one is a Latin Epitaph: 
In the other Cavity is a View of the Sea - fight in Baſſo-Relievo; 
on the Fore - ground whereof the Marlborough, of 90 Guns, i is ſeen 
fiercely engaged with Admiral Navarre's Ship, the Real of 114 
Guns, and her two Seconds ; all raking the Marlborough fore and 
aft. On the Rock ſtands two Figures: The one repreſents 
"Britannia, under the Character of Minerva, accompanied with 
a Lion: The other Figure is expreflive of Fame; who having 
preſented to Britannia a Medallion of the Hero, ſupports it 
whilſt exhibited to public View. The Medallion is accompanied 
ith a Globe and various honourary Crowns, as due to Valour, 
Behind the Figures i is a lofty, ſpreading Palm-tree ; (whereon is 
ixed the Hero's Shield or Coat of Arms) together with a Lau- 

rel- tree; both which iſſue from the naturally barren Rock, as 


alluding to ſome heroick and uncommon Event. 


— Pan, = 


I To the Memory of 
Captain Jamss CoRNEWALL, 
""Commnies of his Majeſty's Ship the 
Marlborough, 
| Who was Alain i in the Engagement with the 
French and Spaniſh Fleets 
Of Toulon, Feb. 11, 1743-45 
This Monument was erected 
12 At the public Expence, 
| Fn Conſequence. of a Vote of the Houſe of Commons 


| Who addreſs'd his Majeſty for that Purpoſe, 
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Tho Britain's Genius hung her drooping _ 

And mourn'd her antient naval Glory fied; 

On that fam'd Day when France combin'd with Gn, 
Strove for the wide Dominion of the Main n 
Yet CoRNEWATL Hall with general Voice agree 
To pay the Tribute of "Applauſe to thee. 

When his bold Chief, in thickeſt. Fight engag d, 

77 War with 92 s proud Leader wag d; . 
With Indignation moyv'd he timely came, 8 
To reſcue from Reproach his Country- $ ia 5 
Succeſs too dearly 44 his Valour crown, 
He fav'd his Leader's.Life, but loſt his own. 
Theſe funeral Rites a grateful Nation pays, 3 

& | Tha: lateſt Times may learn the Hero n 
And Chiefs, like him, ſhall unrepining bleed, 
| When Senate's thus reward the Ve Deal. 


if 
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The Monument Gebe to the Memory of the ade Dr. 
Mx Ap deſerves our Notice. . Over the Tomb is the Doctor's 
Buſt execeedingly well foiſh'd ; d; on his Right- hand a wreathed 
Serpent darting i its Sting, and on 12 Left ſeveral Books : Beloiy 
the Buſt 'is a Repreſentation of his Collection n of Medals, 
Ec. with a Coronet on the Top, on which ſtands an Eagle ex- 
Panding his Wings. There i is a long Inſcription in Latin ex- 
preſſive of his Character, and that he h; ed the 16th of Feb. 1754. 

Sir PETER WARREN's Monument in a ſpecial Manner 
claims a Deſcription, beĩog the Performance of Mr. Rcubiliac. 
The Back-ground' of the Monument i is the Enſign of a Ship. 
Fortitude, in the Qharacter of Hercules, is ne wen carefully plac- 
| ing the Buſt of Sir PETER. Britannia on the oppoſite Side, is 
in a reclining Fofture, ith a Countenance 16 amazingly ex- 
preflive of Sorrow, that the Spectators would ſcarce think it 
Marble; ſo nean has tlie Artiſt teſembled Nature. Near the 
Figure of Britanit ĩs placed a Cornucopis pouring out Riches and 
Plenty; the Workmanſtup of which is excellent, as is that of 
the Ribband, Star and Arms of Sir PETER; but the Dfrhpery 
of Britannia enuud every” Thing ; that of the Even is extremely 
thin and delicate, and the Lacing of her Sandals fo curiouſly 


wrought that the Marks appear as if an Impreſſion were made 
on 
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in real Fleſh; an Excellence ſeldom obſerved to have been ex- 
ecuted PR either by Antients or Moderns; ; the Attitudes of 
che Figures are diſpoſed with the greateſt Propriety, and the 
whole is finiſhed in an elegant and maſterly Manner. 

We could freely enlarge on the Deſcriptions of the Monu- 
ments, but we fear, if it ſhould entertain ſome of our Readers, 
it may be diſagreeable to others. — Mr. Maitland has given us a 
ceneral Account of the Number of Sepulchral Monuments ; 
from whoſe Authority we add, There are interred in this 
| Repoſitory, 13 Kings, 16 Queens, 32 Princes, 29 Princeſſes, 
16 Dukes, 17 Ducheſſes, 8 Marqueſſes, 3 Marchionefles, 33 
Earls, 24 Counteſſes, 3 Viſcounts, I Viſcounteſs, 38 Barons, 
31 Baroneſſes, 68 Knights and Baronets, 7 Archbiſhops, 18 
Biſhops, 25 Abbots, 4 ans, and 537 Gentlemen and Mats 
and other eminent Perſons.” _ 

We ſhall therefore conclude. our Account of this Abbey, be: 
ſome brief Reflections on the Uſe of Sepulchral Monuments in 
general, extracted from the Writings of the forementioned Au- 
thor of the New Critical Review; as we think it will be agree! 
able to many of our curious Readers; He ſays, . 2 

« However amiable Fame may appear to the Living, it is cer- 
tainly no Advantage to the Dead. Whatever Dangers they 
have dared, ever Toils they have undergone, whatever 
Difficulties they have ſurmounted, whatever Sciences they have 
improved, or how far ſoever they have excelled in Virtue, the 
Grave is deaf to the Voice of Applauſe. Neither a Newton, a 
Shakefpear, a Shaftbury, or a Naſſau could receive any Addition 


from the ſublimeſt Inſcription. ' The Noble and the Vulgar ſleep 


alike in the ſame Obſcurity together. | 
Yet to immortalize their Fame, to do them Honour, is the Pre- 
tence of erecting them; when, oftentimes the Fame of the Builders 
is their ſole Motive; and from the Manner of the Inſcriptions, they 
frequently miſtake the very Deſign of the engraving them; and 
too often they give the Lye to themſelves. Tho' to uſe his own” 


Words, Page 66. It is certain there is not a nobler Amuſe- 


ment in the World than a Walk in WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
among the Tombs of Heroes, Patriots, Poets, and Philoſophers ; 


you are {urrounded with the Shades of your Great-grand-fathers ; 


you feel the Influence of their venesable Society, and grow fond 
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of Fame and Virtue in the Contemplation. *Tis the fineſt 
School of Morality, and the moſt beautiful Flatterer of the Ima- 
gination in Nature. I appeal, ſays he, to every Man's Mind, 
that has any Taſte for what is ſublime and noble, if the Enter- 
tainment is not the moſt varying, and moſt inſtructive. I have 
ſpent (ſays he) many an Hour of pleaſing Melancholy in its ve- 
nerable Walks, and found more Delight in the ſolenm Conver- 
ſation of the Dead, than the moſt ſprightly Sallies of the Liv- 
ing. TI have examined the Characters, and diſtinguiſhed every 
particular Virtue, the Monuments of real Fame. Being 
(in thoſe gloomy Receſſes) led to contemplate human Life, and 
trace Mankind thro” all the Wilderneſs of their Frailties and 
M:sfortunes, from their Cradles to the Grave, I have reflected 
on the Shortneſs of our Duration here, and that I was but one of 
the Millions, who had been employed in the ſame Manner, in 
ruminating on the Trophies of Mortality before me: That I muſt 
ſhortly moulder to Duft in the ſame Manner, and quit the Scene 
to a new Generation, without leaving the Shadow of my Ex- 
iſtence behind me: That this huge Fabrice, this ſtately Repoſi- 

tory of Fame and Grandeur, would only be the Stage for the 
ſame Performances; would receive new Acceſfions of noble 
Duſt; would be adorned with other Sepulchres of Coſt and 
Magnificence ; would be crouded with ſucceſſive Admirers; and 
at laſt, by the unavoidable Decays of Time, would bury the 
whele Collection of Antiquities in general Obſcurity, and be 
the Monument of its own» Ruin.“ Sc. 


Meſiminſter-hall next preſents itſelf to our Notice. This 
Structure is ſuppoſed to be erected by Edward the Confæſſor, and 
is chiefly remarkable for being the largeſt Room in Europe, which 
has no Column to ſupport it, being 228 Feet in Length, 66 in 
Breadth, and go Feet high. All that is excellent in it, there- 
fore, is to be found in the Contrivance and Workmanſhip of its 
Roof, and, no Doubt, thoſe are both admirable ; but as Skilk 
and Contrivance are both thrown away, unleſs they are to be 
ſeen in Effect; ſo a Room of half the Extent of this, ſupported 
on beautiful Pillars, and graced with ſuitable Cornices, accord- 
ing to the Antique Taſte, would excite a great deal more Ap- 


plauſe, and much better deſerve it. 
This 
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This Hall has been ſometimes uſed for the Trial of Peers, 
and others impeached by the Houſe of Commons. Here are. 
always held, ſince Henry the IIId, at the four Terms of the 
Year, the three great Courts of Chancery, King's Bench, and 
Common Pleas ; as is that of the Exchequer, on the Right 
Hand above Stairs, and the Exchequer-office on the Left, 
where all the public Money is received and paid out. On the 
Top of the Hall are above 170 Colours and Standards, taken 
from the French and Bavarians at the Battle of Hoch/tet in the 
Year 1704; and at the Upper-end of the Hall is a fine braſs 
Buſt of King Charles the Iſt. 

St. STEPHEN's CHAPEL, ſo called, banal founded by King 
Stephen, joins to the South-eaſt Angle of the Hall. Ever ſince 
Edward the Sixth, it has been the Senate-houſe for the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Co MoNs of England. It will hold 600 Gen- 
tlemen compleatly; it being a neat, compact Room, with 
commodious Apartments about it; as the Speaker's. Chamber, 
Rooms for Committees, &c. The Benches for the Members, 
which gradually aſcend as in a Theatre, are covered with green 
Cloth ; the Floor is matted, and there are Wainſcot Galleries 
round it, ſuſtained by Cantilevers, finely adorned with Fruit, 
and other carved Work; where Strangers are often permitted 
to fit, and hear the Debates. Betwixt this and the Houſe of 
Lords are the Court of Requeſts, and the painted Chamber. 
The former, not many Years fince rebuilt, and made a noble 
Room, with convenient Additions, ſerves for the Attendance 
of ſuch as have Buſineſs in either Houſe. In the latter, 
which is a ſpacious Room, ſaid to be Edward the Confeſſor's 
Bed- chamber, and the Room in which the Parliaments were 
antiently opened, Conferences are often held between the two 
Houſes, or their Committees; there being a Gallery of Com- 
munication for the Members of the Lord's Houſe to come up 
without being crouded. _ 

The Hovse or LorDs is ſituate betwixt the old Palace-yard 
and the Thames. Tis an oblong Room, ſomewhat leſs than 
that of the Commons, hung with fine old Tapeſtry, containing. 
the Hiſtory of the Defeat of the Spanyh Armada in 1588. The 
Houſe ſtands North and South, as that of the Commons does 


Eaft and Welt: When the 2 comes to the Houſe, his Maje- 
ſty 
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ſy robes himſelf in the Prince's Chamber here, as the Nobility 
do in other Apartments adjoining to it. Here is a Throne for 
the King, with a Seat on the Right-hand for the Prince of Wales, 
and another on the Left, for the Duke and Princes of the Blood, 
The Benches here, both for the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, arc 
covered with red. Before the Throne are three broad Seats ſtuffed 
with Wool, as a Memorial of its being the Staple of England, on 
the firſt of which, next to the Throne, ſits my Lord' Chancel- 
lor, or Keeper, who is the Speaker of the Houſe of Peers ; and 
on the next two, ſome of the other Judges, the Maſter of the 
Rolls, or the Maſters in Chancery; but theſe only attend to be 
occaſionally conſulted in Points of Law, and to carry Meſlages 
from the Lords to the Commons ; for unleſs they are Peers, they 
have no Vote. The Lords Sons, or Peers under Age, fit be- 
hind the Throne. The two Arch-biſhops at ſome Diſtance 
from it, on the Right-hand, and the other Biſhops in a Row 
below them. There is a Bar acroſs the Houſe at the End of it, 
to which the Commons advance, when'they carry up Bills or 
Impeachments. | 

The King's School, commonly called I: eſtminſter-ſchool, was 
erected about the Year 1070, but was new founded by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1560. It is under the Direction or Management of 
ſeveral Maſters, and their Aſſiſtants; where the Scholars (gene- 
rally amounting to 400 in Number) all Gentlemens Sons, are 
fitted for the Univerſity, and provided with all Neceſſaries, 
Cloathing excepted. When duly qualified, Six or more of them 
are yearly elected for Trinity- College, Cambridge, or Chrift-Church 
in Oxford; where they have a competent Maintenance, in the 
Latter, for Life ; and in the Former, *till they are preferred to 
ſome important Office either in Church or State. 

CoTTon-HovsEt, which belonged to the Family of the Cot- 
tons, between the two Houſes of Parliament, adjoining to the 
South Cloyſter of Męſiminſter Abbey, was the Repoſitory of a 
great and moſt curious Collection of very valuable Manuſcripts, 
relating to the Antiquities of Great-Britain and Ireland, and other 
valuable Curioſities, collected by that judicious and excellent 
Antiquarian Sir Robert Cotton; but, by a late Act of Parliament, 
are, with Sir Hans Shane's Muſæum, now preſerved in Monta- 
gue Houſe, in Bloomſbury Square. 


The 
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The great and valuable Library of the curious Sir Hans Shane, 
Bart. deceaſed, and late Preſident of the Royal Saciety, amount 
to upwards of 42, ooo Volumes; which, together with his vaſt 
Treaſure of Rarities, both natural and artificial, are probably 
the greateſt and moſt valuable Collections that are, or perhaps 
ever were, upon Earth, made by a private Gentleman. Mr. 
Maitland, after giving us the Number of the ſeveral Curioſities 
of different nominations, makes the Total amount to 
69,352. 

New PALACE-YARD, on the North- ſide of Mſiminſler- 
Hall, had antiently a Wall, with 4 Gates of very curious 
Workmanſhip; but at preſent there is only one remaining on 
the North-ſide. OLD PALAcE-YARD, on the South, is not 
ſo ſpacious as the New ; but accommodated to the convenient 
Reception of the 3 Sc. of ſuch Noblemen and Gentle- 
men as attend the Seſſions. 

WHITEHALL was antiently a Palace, built on the Confines 
of St. Margaret's, erected by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
about the Year 1243. After many Viciſſitudes, it was in the 
Poſſeſſion of Henry the 8th; after which, it was the Reſidence 
of the Court till 1697, when it was almoſt all deſtroyed by 
Fire, except the Banquetting Houſe. That ſtately Building 
was added by King James Iſt, according to the Deſign of Higo 
Jones. Tis alofty, ſpacious, noble Structure, built of hewn 
Stone, adorned with an upper and lower Range of the Ianic and 
Compoſite Orders. The Capitals are enriched with Fruit, Fo- 
liage, Sc. And the Inter-columns are adorned with handſome 
daſh-windows, from one of which, on the Weſt-ſide, King 
Charles the I. was led forth to the Scaffold. Here is one ſtately 
Room 40 Foot high, and proportionable in Length and Breadth. 
The Roof is covered with Lead, ſurrounded with a Ballaſtrade 
of Stone, but that which is moſt admirable is the inimitable. 
Painting of the Ceiling by Sir Peter Paul Reubens, ( Tis now 
only uſed as a Chapel Royal. And the ingenious Author be- 
fore referred to, ſays, it 1s one of the fineſt Things of the Kind 
in Europe ; and though not ſo generally known as one could 
wiſh, needs only to be known, to be eſteemed according to its 
Merit. However, he cenſures it as an unſuitable Decoration 
for a Place of religious Worſhip. The Contents, he ſays, are 
no 
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no Ways a-kin to Devotion, and the Workmanſhip i is ſo very 
extraordinary, that a Man muſt have a good deal of Zeal, or 
no Taſte, that can attend to any Thing beſides. 

The ADMIRALTY-OFFICE is a very handſome Structure, 
(almoſt over againſt Fhiehall) lately rebuilt with Brick and 
Stone; the Eaft Front has two deep Wings, and a magni- 
fcent Portico, ſupported by noble Stone-pillars. - Beſides the 
Hall, and other convenient Apartments for the tranſacting all 
maritime Affairs belonging to the Juriſdiction of the Lord High 
Admiral, here are ſeveral lofty Apartments, with the Conve- 
nience of ſeparate Houſes for the Seven Lords of the Admiralty. 
The Building is uniform and convenient; but Beauty and De- 
coration were not equally regarded, 

The HoßsE-GVAR Ds is a ſpacious, modern Building of 
Brick and Free-ſtone, fituated on the Eaſt-fide of St. Fames's 
Park, oppoſite to Jhitchall. It conſiſts of many large and con- 
venient Apartments for Military Purpoſes. On the Eaft Front 
there is a fpacious Gate for Enterance, on each Side of which, 
two of the Horſe-Guards are placed as Centinels. The back 
Part is uſed as a Parade, and Place of Exerciſe. 

CHAIRING-CRoss had its Name from a Croſs ſet up by King 
Edward I. in Commemoration of his beloved Queen Eleanor, on 
the Spot where its Succeſſor now ſtands, which was then alfo 
called the Village of Charmg. All that remained -£ it was quite 
deſtroyed by the Populace, at the Time of the Civil War; 
but after the Reftoration, the Equeſtrian Statue of King Charks 
the Iſt was erected in its Room. It reprefents him in Armour, 
with his own Hair, uncovered, as big as the Life. It ſtands 
on a ſtone Pedeſtal, ſeventeen Foot in Height, curioufly adorn- 
ed with his Majeſty's s Arms, Trophy-work, Cupids, Palm- 
branches, c. in the Center of a Circle of Stone 30 Feet Dia- 
meter, the Area of which is incloſed with an iron Paliſade. 

The Mews, on the North-fide, is the Repoſitory of his 
Majeſty's Horſes, who has as fine Sets there, both for Saddle 
and Harneſs, as any Prince in Europe. The North - ſide thereof 
has been lately re-built, in order to render it more commodious 
for that Purpoſe. 

MarLBORoUGH Hovse, betwixt Pall-Mall and the Park, 


has a magnificent Front towards the Park, much more like that 
of 


4 palace than its Neighbour. There js a very ſpacious Court 
before it, and.the Apartments of the Houſe are extremely grand, 


well diſpoſed, and richly furniſhed, beſides being adorned with 


Paintings, of which all that round the Veſtil —9 is prodigi- 
ouſly admired, being the Repreſentation of the famous Bat. 


tle of Hechflet, where the Figure of Prince. Eugene, the Duke of 


Marlberough, Lord Cadegen, and the French Marſhal Tel 
their Priſoner, are finely done to the Life, 

BucxincHam HovsE. is a Building that attracts more Eyes, 
and has more Admirers than almoſt any other about Town; it 
was formerly called Arlington Houſe, till, bought and rebuilt by 
the late Duke's Father in 270g. It ſtands by itſelf, at the eſt 
End of St. James's Park, with a pleaſant Proſpect of the Mall, 
the Canal, with the Landſcape on either Side, and of the Ban- 
quetting-houſe, at J/hiteball, It has a ſpacions Court - yard 
fronting the Park, with Offices on each Side, ſeparated from 
the Manſton-houſe by two Wings of bending Piazzas, or Gal- 
leries, that are arched and elevated on Pillars of the Tuſcan, Do- 
nie, and Ianic Orders. The Hall is paved with Marble, and a- | 
dorned with Pilaſters and Intercolumns of Variety of exquiſite 
Paintings; and has a curious Marble-ſtatue on a Pedeſtal of Cain 
killing his Brother Alel. The Stair-caſe, which, has Steps that 
are entire Slabs, is large, finely painted, and leads up to noble 
Apartments, , richly furniſhed, and adornedwith a great Number 
of very good Pictures, and other elegant Ornaments, 

The QueeN's LIBRARY in St. James's Upper: park, Welt of 


| the Palace, and joining to its Buildings, is a very handſameStruc- 


ture, erected hy that auguſt Encourager of Learning, her late 
Majeſty Queen Caraline; who, in Ofloter 1737. placed a choice 
Collection of Books, to the Number of 4,500 in diverſe Lan- 
guages and Faculties, finely baund,, and beautifully Si{poſed 3 in 
a ſumptuous ſtately Room next che Pak. 

Cbarlton-bouſe and Gardens in Pall mall belong, ta the Prince 
of Wales, who built a curious Octagon in the Garden, moſt ele- 
gantly furniſhed; the lower Part is a Grotto, or a fine Bathing- 
room, adorned with Pictures, &c. and with the Marble · buſts of 


Shakeſpear, Mikon, Dryden, and Pope; ; and on the Outſide over 


the Door, one on each * are the Byſtos of King Alfred and 
Kad the Black Prince. 
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NoRTHUMBERLAND Hous E, ſituate at the End of the Strand 


near Charing-croſs, is a large, and very graceful Palace, and al- 
' moſt the only one of the antient Nobility remaining in Town. 


It was formerly the Inheritance of the Percy's, Earls of Northum- 


. berland, ſince the Duke of Semerfet's by his Grace's Marriage to 
his firſt Lady, the Heireſs of that Family, but is now again the 


Property of the preſent Earl of Northumber land. The Houſe is 


built round a Quadrangle (with 4 Towers at the Angles) lofty, 
and elegant, with fine Gardens and Walks of Trees down to the 


Thames. There are many antient and curious Paintings ; 3 but 


none valued at fo high a Rate as that of the two Procurators of 


- 


St. Mark, making their public Entry into Fenice. | 
St. James's Pariſh Church is finely ſituated, with regard to the 


Proſpect on the North- ſide of the Square. It was built at the 


Expence of 7000/, by the late Earl of St. Albans, and the Reſt 


of the Inhabitants. It is about 85 Feet in Length, 60 in Breadth, 


and 45 in Height; the Roof is arched, and ſupported by Pil- 
lars of the Corinthian Order, and adorned with Crotchet and 
Fret-work, and is beautified with 2 handſome Steeple, I Wh Foot 


| high. 


Ot, James s Square is an Area of at leaſt 4 Acres, with Noble- 


mens Houſes on the Eaft, North, and Weſt- ſides; beautifully 


built in the modern Taſte, and beautified with exquiſite Paint- 
ings. In the Midſt of the Square is a noble Baſon, with a Gra- 
vel-walk round it N is r wich Iron Paliſades. 6 


TY % 


© Stone- ballat on'the Top, at the Beer 6 of every To Feet; and 
the Height is wonderfully well:proportioned to the Length, and 
the Decorations are equally grand and magnificent. In the Wall 
are three Coach- gates; two for the Baſe-courts, and a great 


One, which is in the Middle; that for the great Court is of Free- 


ſtone, adorned after the Manner of Inigo F ones at York- Buildings, 
with Stone - pillars and Sculpture. This Gate-way which leads 


to a Gallery, ſupported on each Side by twelve large Pillars, is 


| finely paved, and balluſtraded on the Top in a Semicircle, like 
the Portico at St. Peter's at Rome, from whence it is ſuppoſed its 
noble . Owner and Architect took the Model, when in Tah. 
The Offices on each Side are of Free- ſtone, and the whole Court, 


which 
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which is as ſpacious as the Area of the Royal Exchange, appears 


extremely grand. The Apartments, which are altogether as 
noble, are adorned with Halian Pictures; and behind the Houſe 
is an elegant Garden, beyond which, in ſome Fields that belong 


to the Earl, are 3 noble Streets, finely payed, and the ane 


for the moſt Part are balluſtraded with Iron. 


DzvoNnsHIRE Houst, formerly called Berkley-houſe, ands | 


in Portugal. fret, Piccadilly, againſt St. James s Upper- park. It 
| was the Reſidence for ſome Time of the Princeſs Ann of Denmark, 

before ſhe came to the Crown, and was a noble Manſion, being 
built by the famous /nigo Fenes. It had the Misfortune to be 


burnt down in 1733, but has been rebuilt ſince, with great 


Magnificence, by his Grace the preſent Duke of Devonſhire, 
who has ſhewn his excellent Taſte of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Paintings, by the Structure, and its hi both with- 
in and without. 

| The Pariſh of St. George the Martyr affords many Things de- 
ſerving Notice. The Church was one of the fifty new Ones, 
built by the Royal Bounty, beſides 4 Chappels of Eaſe ; viz. in 
Conduit: ſtreet, Audley: ſtreet, May-fair, and Knight's-bridge. The 
firſt of them, called Trinity chappel, is ſaid to be built after the 
Figure of King James the IId's Field- chappel, a Wooden - build- 
ing, erected in his Camp at Hounſimo Heath, in 1686, and was 
from thence removed, as a Curioſity to Glaſs-houſe-fireet, and 
remained there till 1716. In this Pariſh is Part of  Hyde-parks 
with the Infirmary, and the two ſpacious Quadrangles of magni- 
ficent Houſes, called Hanover and Groſvenor Squares, of which 


the former contains an Area of about two Acres, and the latter 


of about five. This is beautifully laid out with gravel and green 
Walks, and is adorned in the Center with an Equeſtrian Statue 
of King George the Iſt, finely gilt, on a Pedeſtal. In 1741, the 
| Pariſhoners obtained a Grant for a new Market, on Mondays, 
Medneſdays, and Fridays, for Meat, Herbage, &c. Every Houſe 
here has the Thames water from a noble round Baſon juſt within 
Hyde-park, which is ſupplied with it from Chelſea. _ 

St. Ann's Ie eſtminſter is chiefly remarkable -for that, called 
King's or Soho-ſquare, in which a Palace was begun by the Duke 
of Monmouth, but not finiſhed till 40 Years after by Sir James 


Bateman. Tis an Area of three Acres, with handſome Walks: 
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of Trees planted in it, and railed round, and in the Center there- 
of is a Fountain, with 4 Streams, wherein is a Stone- ſtatue of 

King Charles the IId in Armour, erected on a large Pedeſtal, 
wirn Enrichments of Crowns and Foliage; and on the four Sides 
of the Baſe, and on the Plinth, are four Figures with Inſerip- | 
tions, repreſenting the four Capital Rivers of Zaglmnd; viz. the 
Thames, the Severn,the Tiue and the Humber. There are 5 hand- 
ſome Streets. | 

Tunis Pariſh likewiſe includes the North and Weſt Sides of 
Leicefler-ſquare, commonly called £Leicefter- fields. *Tis an Area 
of between 2 and 3 Acres. The North-ſide of it is honoured 
with the Palace of Leicgſtor-houſe, the Winter-refidence of the 
Prince of Wales; the Apartments are nobly furniſhed, and have 
a grander Air than even the Royal Palace at St. Fames's, In the 
Middle of the Square is a noble Incloſure, which alone affords 
the Inhabitants round about it ſomething like the Proſpect of a 
Garden, in the Middle of which there is a fine Natus of King 
George on Horſeback. | 

St. Pauls Covent- garden. The greateft Part of this Pariſh was 
antiently a Garden belonging to the Abbot and Convent of - 
xiin/ter, and was then properly called Convert, tho? fince, by Cor- 
raption, it has obtained the Name of Covent,, or Common-garden. 

Covent garden would have been, beyond Diſpute, one of the 

fineſt Squares in the World, if finiſhed on the Plan that Ingo 
Jones firſt deſigned for it; but this was neglected. However, 
the Piazza is grand and noble, and the Superſtructure it ſupports 
light and elegant. The Market is very large for Vegetables of 
alt Kinds, which may be convenient, but is far from being an 
Ornament to the Place. | | 

The CHoxcz here, is without : a Rival, ane one of the moſt 
perfect Pieces of Architecture that the Art of Man can produce. 
Nothing can poffibly be imagined more ſimple, and yet Magni- 
ſeenee itſelf can hardly give greater Pleaſure. This is a ſtrong 
Proof of the Force of Harmony and Proportion, and at the 
ſame Time, a Demonſtration, that Tolle, and not e, is 
the Parent of Beauty. The Front of it is ſupported by ſtrong 
Columns of the Tum Order, which form a ſtately Portico, 
(where the Poll is generally taken for Parliament- men for the 
City and Liberty of Mſmnigſtir). This Portico is defended by 
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an Iron Paliſade and Iron Gates; but what is moſt remarkable) in 
the Building is, that it has no Pillars to ſupport the Roof, nor 
has it any Tower, or Bells to ring a Peal. 
As to the THEATRES, there is not Room to ſay much of ei- 
ther. They have no Fronts to the Street to require Grandeur 
or Magnificence; and with regard to their Infides, the old One 
appears to be beſt calculated for the Convenience of both Speaker 
and Hearer; and the New for Splendor and Admiration. The ex- 
travagant Largeneſs of the firſt Gallery in One, is as great an 
Abſurdity as the Diviſion in the Middle of the Other, and there 
might be much greater Propriety in the Decorations on the Stages 
of Both. 
St. Mary le Strand, (beſides the Pariſh Church) the moſt beau- 
tiful Building in this Pariſh, is the Royal Palace of SoMERSET 
Hovse, built by the Duke of Somerſer, Uncle to King Edward 
the VIth, upon whoſe Attainder it fell to the Crown. 
The Author of the Critical Review obſerves, That the 
Front of the firſt Court of Samer ſet- houſe muſt naturally pleaſe the 
Curious, as it affords a View of the firſt Dawning of Tafte in 
England ; this being, probably, the only Fabric, which deviates 
ever ſo little from the Gothigue, or imitates ever fo remotely the 
Manner of the Antients; here are Columns, and Arches that 
appear to have ſome Meaning. If Proportions are neglected, 
if Beauty is not perfectly underſtood, if there is a Mixture of 
Barbariſm and Splendor in it, the Miſtakes admit of great Alle- 
viations. In all Probability, the Architect was an Engliſhman, 
and That his firſt Attempt to refine on his Predeceſſors. Perhaps, 
he had not Opportunity to review the Italian Models, or form 
his Judgment on the Plans of the Antients. At all Events, the 
Duke, who was at the Expence of this coſtly Undertaking, is to 

be applauded for ſetting this glorious Example of Taſte; for 
chuſing ſo charming a Situation; juſt in the Middle of the Bow, 
which the River forms between the Bridge and Vgfminſter; 
commanding the Proſpect both Ways, and looking directly on the 
fine Hills of Surry ; and ' tis not to be doubted, but that the New 
Front next the Gardens has the Advantage of the Old. Nothing 
can be conceived more in Taſte, or better calculated to anfwer 
the View from the Water. And tis far from being an ill Com- 


pliment to the Nobility of theſe Times, that 10 many of them 
had 
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had their Houſes by the Thames-ſide from the Temple to J/hitehall; 
Nothing could have been a nobler Decoration to the Proſpect 
than a Range of magnificent Palaces, which by this Time would 
have improved into Ta/te and Magnificence, 

Savoy. Though the Liberty of the Savoy is not under the 
Juriſdiction of the Dean and Chagter of Yetminſ/ter ; yet, as it is 
encloſed by its Liberties, and belonged originally to its Abbot and 
Commons, an Account of it may be proper in this Place. This 
Place obtained its Name from Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, 
who built an Houſe here Arno 1245 ; ſince which Time it has 
undergone many Changes and Viciſſitudes. It was the Seat of 
Edmond, Earl of Lancaſter. His Son rebuilt it, and made a 
magnificent Palace of it. In the Reign of Edward the IIId, the 
Kings of France, Scotland, and Cyprus, then his Priſoners, were 
lodged here in great State ; but in 1381, this ſtately Palace, with 
all its ſumptuous Furniture, was deſtroyed by Wat Tyler and his 
Kentiſh Rebels. King Henry the VIIth founded an Hoſpital in the 
Place of it, with a Chappel, by the Name of St. John Baptiſt, 
and endowed it with a Maintenance for the Support of a 100 poor 
Children, -and the Entertainment of Pilgrims. His Son added a 
Grant to five Chaplains, to pray for the Proſperity of the Royal 
Family, and the happy State of their Souls after Death, Edward 
the VIth ſuppreſſed it, and gave its Furniture and Revenue to 
the Support of St. Thomas's and Bridewell Hoſpitals. Queen Mary, 
his Succeſſor, converted it again into an Hoſpital, and on the 
Acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, it was again ſuppreſſed, and the 
Revenues applied to the ſame Uſes for which they had been ap- 
propriated by Edward the VIth. This Place has been in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Crown ever ſince. Above 60 private Houſes 
have been ſince built here. The Reſt has been converted into 
Barracks, for lodging the King's Guards, and the Recruits, a 
M arſhalſea Priſon for Deſerters, and other Offenders, and Chap- 
pels for the German and French en. 


Some remarkable Wits, which are the Suburbs of London, tho 
without the Liberties of London er Weſtminſter, 


St. GIL Es's in the Fields. This Pariſh is very antient, and 
its Church, decayed by Time, was rebuilt in 1734. Beſides 
which there are two Chapels; z one Engli O, and the other French, 

( beſides 
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' beſides the Sardinian Ambaſſador's Chapel for the Catholics, and 
two Charity- - ſchools, c. but what is moſt remarkable i is Lin- 
coli's-Inn Fields; a handſome Square, ſaid to be the largeſt j in 
Europe ; the Area of which takes up about 10 Acres, and is in- 
cloſed with a Paliſade of Iron upon a Dwarf-wall with a fine Ba- 
ſon of Water in the Middle, and adorned on three Sides with 


Noblemen and Gentlemen's Houſes, 
St. GEORGE's, Bloomſoury, was taken out of St. Gilts's in 


the Fields. The Church is one of the Fifty new ones, built 
| ſoon after the Bounty given by Queen Anne for that Purpoſe ; 
and is diſtinguiſhed by its ſtanding North and South, and by the 
Ornament at the Top of its lofty Spire, which is the Fi 1gure of 
the late King George the Iſt, 

MonTAGUE-HovsE has been long eſteemed one of the moſt 
beautiful Buildings about Town. It muſt be owned, that it is 
grand and expenſive, and will admit of very noble Ranges of 
Apartments within; and fully anſwers all the Dignity of a Britiſb 
Nobleman of the firſt Rank. The Area is ſpacious and grand, 
and the Colonnade to the Wings graceful and harmonious ; but 
the Wings themſelves are no Way anſwerable to it. The Height 
of the Houſe is not proportioned to the Length, and the Roof 
and Garrets are both a Load to the Fabric, and abſurd in them- 
ſelves. The Windows are too large and numerous, and Deco- 
rations are wanting; . ſo that the whole Front is defective both in 
Beauty and Variety. This Edifice is now converted into a 
Muſæum for the Libraries of Sir Rob. Cotton, and Sir Hans Slane, 
and the unparallelled Collection of natural Curioſities of the 
latter, of which we have given ſome Account, Page 312; but 
' tho! this Collection may be eſteemed one of the largeſt and moſt 
conſiderable in the World; yet that Sea-animal called the O/a- 
| Pous, or Sea- Polypus, is not to be found in it. Concerning 

which ſee our Natural Hiſtory, Tae when 5 

GRAv's INN is certainly too conſiderable a Place to be paſſed 
over unobſerved; but the Notice we ſhall take of it will be ra- 
ther in Compliment to what it might have been, not what it is 
at preſent. It took its Name from the noble and antient F amily 
of the Grays, at Wilton, who reſided here about the Year 1 315. 
| The Buildings have neither Order, Regularity, or Connec- 
tion ; 


— 


1 Critical Review of the Public Buildings. 
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tion; and yet the Ground they ſtand on was capable of all. 
They might have had a fine open Front to the Street, and ano- 
ther to the Gardens, and both too with bur little Expence. As 
to the Gardens belonging to this Inn, they are certainly an Ad- 
vantage to the Students there, and a Convenience to the Town 
in general; and if they have not many Beauties to entertain you, 
they have few Abſurdities to diſguſt you; and if the two Porti- 
cos at the End of the Terras had been in Taſte, they would 
have given an Air of Magnificence, which, at preſent is much 
wanting: But as the Gardens have a Proſpect of the Country 
towards Highgate and Hampſtead, are ſpacious and airy, and are 
adorned with Alcoves, and a great Variety of Terras and other 
Walks, nobly planted with Elms, they are greatly reſorted 
to, but eſpecially in the Summer-time. Scarce any Place more 
ſo, except Kenſingtan Gardens, and the Mall in the Pari. 

' SoHo-SQUARE, Read. Lian- Square, Duke of Qucenſborangb's 
-Houſes, General Wadt's Houſe, &c. it muſt be owned, have 
ſome Claim to a Deſcription ; but as we think it Time to cloſe 
our Hiſtory of Middkſex, we ſhall finiſſi it with ſome Account 

of Lamb's Conduit. The original Spring is near the Foundling- 
Hoſpital (which we have already mentioned) erected in Lamd's 
Cumduit Fields. The Water is admirably clear, ſoft, and plea- 
ſant: And over this Spring which is chu, is the n In- 
ſeription. 
On this. Spot Road the Conduit, mn called and then by the 
Name of Lams's Coxnuirt, «the Property of the City of London, 
which was rebuilt in the Year 17 36 by the ſaid City; and ibo 1 lately 
_ built, was taken down in the Year 1746, at the Regugſt of the Go- 
vernors and Guardians of the Haſpital for the Maintenance and Edu- 
cation of expoſed and deſerted yaung Children, in onder to lay open the 
May, and make: the ſame more commodious. The Waters thereof are 
flill preſerved and continued for public Emalument, by building an Arth 
ever tbe ſame: And this Compartment is erected to preſerve ar City: 
Right in the ſaid Ground, Water, and Spring. 


+ Theſe Gardens, Walks, Fc. art of late very much altered, 
beautified, and e | 
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tion; and yet the Ground they ſtand on was capable of all. 
"They might have had a fine open Front to the Street, and ano- 
ther to the Gardens, and both too with bur little Expence. As 
to the Gardens. belonging to this Inn, they are certainly an Ad- 


vantage to the Students there, and a Convenience to the Town 


in general; and if they have not many Beauties to entertain you, 
they have few Abſurdities to diſguſt you; and if the two Porti- 
cos at the. End of the Terras had been in Taſte, they would 
have given an Air of Magnificence, which, at preſent is much 
wanting: But as the Gardens have a Proſpect of the Country 
towards Highgate and Hampſtead, are ſpacious and airy, and are 
adorned with Alcoves, and a great Variety of Terras and other 


Walks, nobly planted with Elms, they are greatly reſorted 


to, i but eſpecially in the Summer- time. Scarce any Place more 
ſo, except Kenſingtan Gardens, and the Mall in the Part. | 

' Soro-SQUARE, Red. Lion-Square, Duke of Quaenſborangb's 
Houſes, General Hades Houſe, &c. it muſt be owned, have 


ſome Claim to a Deſcription ; but as we think it Time to cloſe 


our Hiſtory of Middkfex, we ſhall finiſh it with ſome Account 
of Lamb's Conduit. The original Spring is near the Foundling- 


Hoſpital (which we have already mentioned) erected in Lamb's 


Conduit. Fields. The Water is admirably clear, ſoft, and plea- 
ſant: And over this Spring which. is cd, is the „ In» 
_ ſcription. 
On this. Spot flood the Conduit, commonly: called and known by the 
Name of Lams's Cox burt, the Property of the City of London, 
which was rebuilt inthe Year 17 36 by the ſaid City; and tho" fo lateh 
built, was taken down in the Year 1746, at the Requeſt of the Go- 
uernors aud Guardians of the Hoſpital for the Maintenance and E du- 
cation of expoſed and deſerted young Children, in onder to lay open the 
Map, and male the ſame more commodiaus. The Waters theres are 
fill preſerved and continued for public Emalument, by building an Arth 
ever tbe: ſame: Aud this Compartment is eretted to preſerve the City's 
Right m the ſaid Ground, Mater, and Spring. 


+ Theſe Gardens, Walks, c. art of late very much altered, 
beautified, and e | 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


BERKS HIRE. 


HE Inhabitants of this County were antiently called 

FIIGS Attrabatii, from a Colony of the Attrabates, who 
2 * 25 came hither from Gaul. "Theſe were a conſider- 

able Part of the Kingdom of the et Saxons, and 
rendered themſelves famous from the Share they had in the ſignal 
Defeat of the Danes at Ingliſield, about fix Miles from Reading. 

This County was termed by the Latin Writers Bercheria, and 
by the Engliſb Saxons, Berrocſchre. The moſt probable Con- 
jecture, in Regard to the Name of this County, is, that it is de- 
rived from Berroc, a certain Wood, ſo called from the prodigious 
Quantity of Box- trees growing in it. Others imagine, that it 
was ſo called from an Oak, ftripped of its Bark, under which the 
antient Inhabitants held their Aſſemblies. 

Berkſhire is bounded on the North by the River Thames, which 
parts it from Oxfordſhire and Buckinghamſhire ; on the Eaſt, by 
Surry; on the Weſt, by Miliſbire and Gloucęſterſpire; and on the 
South, by Hampſhire, where ſome Part of it is waſhed by the 
River Kennet, which diſcharges itſelf into the Thames. It is in 
Length, from Eaſt to Welt, about Ms Miles; and in 
Breadth near Twenty-five. - 

This is one of the moſt pleaſant Counties in England, though 
it cannot be ranked among thoſe that are moſt remarkably fruit- 
ful. The moſt fertile Parts of this County are thoſe watered by 
the Thames and Kennet, and the Vale of Y/hite-horſe, but the 
Eaſt-ſide, adjoining to Surrey, is very barren, and produces but 
little, it being filled with Woods, and Foreſts. However, the 
Air is in general extremely healthful, even in the V ales. 

Uu The 
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The Commodities of Ber4/hire, are Wheat, Flour, and Bar- 
ley, eſpecially Malt, few Counties exceeding this in their Me- 
thod of making Malt: It alſo abounds in Wood and Cattle; 
but there is much leſs Cloth made here than formerly. 

The River Thames is of vaſt Advantage to its Inhabitants, by 
affording them an eaſy Conveyance of theit Maguf$tupes, | an and 
| the Produce of the Soif; by Water to Londm. 
| On the Weſt of this County ſtands Farringdon, ſituated on a 

Hill not far from the Thames. It is now noted for its Market, as 
it formerly was for a Fortification, built by Robert Earl of Glou- 
cefter, againſt King Stephen, who took it, and levelled it with 
the Ground. The Church is a large, handſome Edifice, and the 
0 Town is governed by a Bailiff. | 
Nearer the Thames, is Radcot-bridge, famous for a Battle 
Fought there in 1387, between the Duke of Glourefter, the 
Earls of Derby, Arundel, and V n. and Robert: de. _, 
Marquis of Dublin. 
Hence the Thames, taking a "ey Gans to the Eaſt, waters 
| ſeveral Villages of little Note, till winding inwards again, and 
| dividing its Stream, it arrives at 
Abingdon, 46 computed, and 55 Meaſured Miles * i 
1 has its Name from an ancient Abby. This Town is encom- 
paſſed with very fruitful. Fields, Meadows, and ſpacious Paſ- 
tures. The ſeveral Streets center in a large Area, in which 
ſtands the Market-houſe, built on- lofty Pillars, with a: large 
Fall above it, where the Aſſizes for the County are held, and 
the Buſineſs of the Corporation tranſacted. This Town: has 
two Churches, an Hoſpital, a Free-ſchool, and a Charity-{chool. 
| It is governed by a Mayor, two Bailiffs, and nine Aldermen : 
| Its chief Manufacture is Malt, great Quantities, of which are 
ſent by Water to London. Its Market-days are Mondays and 
| Fridays; and Fairs are the firſt Monday in Lent, 21 20, Sep- 
ember 19, and December 11. 
Near Alingdon the ſmall River Ock, which wathes the South 
Side of the Town, falls gently into the Thames. This River 
riſes in Mhite- horſe Vale, which is ſo called from the fanſied Re- 
0 | \ ſemblance of a white Horſe on the Side of a chalky Hill. Camb- 
| den obſerves, that the Inhabitants of the Pariſh in this Neigh- 
bourhood have a Cuſtom once a Year, of going about Midſum- 
; Md | mer 
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mer to view the Horſe, in order to keep it in Shape and Colour, 
and after this is done, they end the Day in Mirth and Feaſting. 
Above the Head of the River Oct, is A/bbury-park, near which 
is a Camp of about 100 Paces in Diameter, but the Works are 
almoſt entirely defaced, by digging for the Stones to build Lord 
Craven's Houſe in the Park, which was a very magnificent one, 
but was unhappily burnt down. 

Above HW/hite-horſe Hill is another F tien with! b 
Works; ; but very large, and at the Diſtance of about two F. ur- 
longs, there is a Barrow called Dragon- Hill. 

This River then runs through Ning /ton-Lifle, a Village in a 
fine ſporting Country on the Edge of the fineſt Part of the 
Downs; and then receiving a ſmall Rivulet, flows out of the 
ſame Vale to Vantage, an antient Royal Villa, famous for being 
the Birth- place of King Ai/fred; but which is now a Market- 
Town: A Mile above Wantage, there is a very large quadran- 


gular Fortification on the Brow of a Hill. Then the Oc, leave 


ing Avingdon, ſoon after runs into the Thames. The latter Run 
winding to the South, paſſes by 

Walling ford, 38 computed, 46 meaſured Miles from Lamlon, 
which is ſituated on the Borders of Oxford/bire, and is a large, 
handſome Town, with a ſtately Stone-bridge over the Thames, 
above 300 Yards long, and with four Draw-bridges. It has a 
Market and a Town-hall, where the Aſſizes are ſometimes held, 
and where the Mayor and Juſtices always hold the Quarter Seſ- 
ſions for this Borough, which is a diſtinct Juriſdiction. The 
Town is governed by a Mayor, High- ſteward, Recorder, ſix 
Aldermen, a Town-clerk, two Bailiffs, a Chamberlain, and 
eighteen Burgeſſes, or Aſſiſtants. It has ſent Members to Par- 
liament, ab Origine, who are choſen by the Corporation and In- 
habitants paying Scot and Lot; theſe are about 500, and are re- 
turned by the Mayor. The Town is chiefly ſupported by the 
Malt Trade, and the Carriage of Corn, &c. by Water to Len- 
don. Before the Civil Wars it had four Churches; but two of 
them were then entirely demoliſhed, and but a ſmall Part of 
another left ſtanding; ſo that at preſent there is only one in Uſe, 
The Markets are Tueſdays and Fridays; and the Fairs are Tes. 


day before Eaſter, June 24, September 29, and December 17. 
Uu 2 ＋ he 
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The Thames, ſtill running Southward, gently glides between 
fruitful Fields on both Sides, paſſing by ſeveral Villages, till it 
is met by the e ae waters the South Part of this 
County. b 

This laſt River an * Wiliſpire, and enters take County 
at Hungerford, a ſmall Town ſeated in a moiſt Soil: It is fa- 
mous for the beſt Trouts; but notwithſtanding its being upon a 
great Road, neither its Buildings nor its Market are N e 
ſiderable. 

Then the Kennet, raaning Eaſt, paſſes thre? Newbury, which 
it furniſhes with the moſt excellent Trout, Eels, and Ciay- 
fiſh. This Town has Plenty of all other Proviſions. It was 
formerly famous for the Manufacture of Rroad-cloth ; but not 
near ſo much is made there now as formerly; however, it has 
a conſiderable Manufacture of Druggets and Shaloons. It alſo 
ſends a conſiderable Quantity of Malt to London; and is ſtill a 


flouriſhing Town, with ſpacious Streets, and a good Market- 


place, in which is the Guild-hall, It is governed by a Mayor, 
High Steward, Aldermen, &c. | 
The MAemet, running from hence, receives the little River 


Tamborne, which, contrary to the Nature of other Rivers, is 


always high in Summer, and fo low in Winter, that it is en- 
tirely loſt. It is uſually dried up about Michaelmas, and ſome- 
times ſooner.* This Rivuler, at its Riſe, gives its Name to a 
ſmall Market-town, which, from a Grant from Henry III. is 
Kept on Friday; and it has three Fairs, viz. May 12, Oct. 2, 
and Dec. 4. From hence the Lamborne runs by Dennington, or 
Dunnington, a ſmall, but neat Caſtle, ſeated on the Brow of a 
woody Hill, and having Windows all round, has a fine Proſpect 
on every Side. The Kennet then paſſes by Aldermarſton, a neat 
Village ſituated on an Eminence, and then winding to the North- 
weſt, runs into the Thames at Reading, after paſſing, at that 


pro and its Neighbourhood, under ſeven Bridges. 


Reading, which is 32 computed, and 40 lead Miles from 


ene, is the County Town of Ber#/hire, and larger than ſome 


Cities. It is in a great Meaſure encompaſſed by the Thames and 
Thanet, from the laſt of which Rivers it receives Plenty of Pike, 


Dace, Eels and fine Trout. It had, antiently, a Caſtle, which 


vas 
Cambden's Britannia. 
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was deſtroyed hy the Saxons, an Abby, built of Flint-ſtone, and 
a Monaſtery of Grey-Friars. In the Civil Wars, this Town 
was taken in ten Days, by the Parliament's Forces, when King 
Charles I. had his Head Quarters at Oxford. It is at preſent the 
molt conſiderable Town in the County, it having three Pariſh 
Churches, and three large Meeting-Houſes, and at leaſt 8000 
Inhabitants. It has an Hoſpital, founded, and liberally endowed 
by Archbiſhop Laud; and an Infirmary has been lately erected 
here, after the Manner of thoſe of Briſtol, Bath, IVincheſter, 
Northampton, &c. It had formerly a conſiderable Manufactoty 
of Woollen Cloth; but this is greatly declined, and is ſucceed- 
ed by a large Manufactory for ſpinning and weaving Sail-cloth 
for the Service of the Government ; likewiſe, for making Cam- 
blets, and other Sorts of Stuffs ;' and within a few Years," there 
has been a Manufactory eftabliſhed for making of Carpets, Sc. 
But the moſt confiderable Branch of their Trade is in Malt; vaſt 
Quantities of which its Inhabitants ſend by the Thames to Lon- 
don, together with Meal and Timber, and receive back Gro- 
cery Goods, Oils, Tobacco, Salt, Coals, c. Some of their 
Barges carry 1000, or 1200 Quarters of Malt at a Time. The 
Corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, 12 Aldermen, and as many 
Burgeſſes, &c. who, with its Commonalty, chuſe its Members 
of Parliament. Its Market is on Saturday; and its Fairs are Fe- 
bruary 1, May 1, July 25, and September 21. 
At Cotſgrove, near Reading, a continued Body of Oyſter-thells 
iow been found thro' the whole Circumference of five or. fix 
Acres. The Foundation of theſe Shells is a hard rocky Chalk, 
above which the Oyſter-ſhel]s lie in a Bed of green Sand, as 
nigh as can poſſibly be judged, upon a Level. This Stratum of 
green Sand and Oyſter-ſhelis is near two Feet deep.  Imme- 
Giately above this Layer, is a Bed of a bluifh Sort of Clay, 
which is very hard, brittle, and rugged, and is near three Feet 
deep; and immediately above that is a Stratum of Fuller's-carth, 
which is nigh two Feet and a half deep; and above this Earth is 
a Bed of a clear, fine, white Sand, near ſeven Feet deep, and 
over this, the upper Stratum, which is a ſtiff, red Clay, the 
Depth of which cannot be conveniently taken, it being fo high 
a Hill; on the Top of which is a little common Earth, about 
two F cet deep. | 
Dr, 
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Dr. James Brewer, from whom we have taken the above Par- 
os farther obſerves,* That he has dug out ſeveral Oyſter- 
ſhells whole, or with both the Shells lying n as Oyſters 
before they are opened; but in their Cavities there is ſome of 
the aforementioned green Sand. Theſe Shells are fo. very brit- 
tle, that in digging for them, one of the Valves frequently 
drops from its Fellow: But tis plain to be ſeen, that they were 
united together, by placing the Shell that drops off, to its Fel- 
low-valve, which exactly correſponds: but he dug out ſeveral 
tbat were entire; and ſome double Oyſters with * the Valves 
united. | | 

The Thames 0 thus joined by the Kennet, winds with a 
ne Stream, towards the North by 

- Surung, a ſmall Village, that was once the See of eight Bi 
ale who had this County and Wiliſbire, for their Dioceſe; 
but which was afterwards tranſlated to Sherbourn, and at laſt to 
Saliſbury. + Near this Village is Laurence Waltham, where the 
Foundations of an old Fort are ſtill i viſible, and Roman Coins 
are frequently dug up. 

The Thames, running. by Henly, in Oxfordſhire, with a wind- 
ing Current, takes a Compaſs to Maidenheud, which, according 
to Cambden, was formerly called South, Arlington, but owes its 
preſent Name to one of the eleven Thouſand Virgins, who, as 
they returned from Reme, ſuffered Martyrdom with St. Urſula. 
This Town, which is now ſo conſiderable, did not begin to 
flouriſh, till by the building of its wooden Bridge over the Thames, 
Travellers-were brought this Way; it being now a great Tho- 
roughfare from London to Path, Briftal, and the other South- 
weſt Parts of England. This Town is governed by a High- 
Steward, a Mayor, a Deputy Steward, and ten Aldermen ; out 
of which latter, two. Bridge-Maſters are choſen every Year, 


The _—_—_ _ the Stewards are Juſtices: the has is alſo 
Clerk 


” Phi oſophical Tramſaclion, Numb. XXVI. p. 484. 

+ Tt is obſerved, in the Improvement on Cambaen, that Sirmondius, 
the Jeſuit, in a very antient MS Martyrology, tells us, that he met 
with the following Words, Ur/ula & Unadecimilla, VV. MM. Urjula 
and Undecimill:, two Virgins and Martyrs. And that this Undecamlla, 
the Name of one Virgin only, came afterwards, " Ignorance, 
to be changed by the Monks into Undecem Mille, i. 6. Eleven Thou- 

ſand, which by Degrees came generally to prevail. 
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Clerk of the Market, Coroner, and Judge of a Court, which 
he holds once in three Weeks, and of two Seſſions in a Year. 
The Bridge is maintained by the Corporation, for which they 
are allowed the Tolls both over and under it, and the Crown 
gives three Trees a Year, out of 7Vindfer Foreſt, towards re- 
pairing it. The large Pier divides Berifhire from Buckinghamſhire. 
Here is a Goal boch for Debtors and Felons, a Chapel peculiar 
to the Corporation, and an Alms-houſe, the Miniſter of which 
is not obliged to attend the Biſhop's Viſitation. There is à great 
Trade here in Malt, Meal and Timber. The adjacent Wood, 
or Thicket, has been noted for many Robberies. 
The Thames now runs to Windſer, remarkable for its fine Si- 
tuation; and for its containing one of the Royal Palaces, the 
favourite Seat of many of our Kings. This Palace, being ſeated 
on a high Hill, commands a moſt delightful Proſpect all around. 
Its Front overlooks a long and wide Vale, chequered with Meat 
dows and Corn- fields, adorned on each Side with Groves, and 
watered with the ſmooth Stream of the gentle Thames. On the 
back Part, Hills ariſe to a moderate Height, adorned with Woods, 
and proper for Hunting. William the Conqueror built the Caſtle; 
and Edward III. the Conqueror of Fance, built the Royal Palace, 
and Chapel; St. George's Hall and Chapel, the Tower, the 
Houſes for the Deans and Canons, with all the Walls, Tow- 
ers and Gates: It is about a Mile in Compaſs. Here he kept 
John, the King of France, and David, King of Scotland, Priſo- 
ners: He here alſo, for the Encouragement of military Virtue, 
inſtituted the moſt noble Order of the Garter. Henry VII. add- 
ed the fine Buildings joining to the King's Lodging; Henry VIII. 
the great Gate that opens into the outer Court, and Edio. VI. 
| and Queen Mary I. a curious Fountain in the inner Court. 
The Caſtle is divided into two Courts; that on the Eaſt con- 
tains the King's Palace, which is extremely magnificent, and 
on the North- {ide next the River, Queen Elabeth added a fine 
| Terraſs, faced with Free- ſtone Ramparts, which is a ſumptuous 
Work, covered with a fine Gravel, and fo ſpacious, eſpecially 
on the North- ſide, that none of the Palaces in France or Italy 
have any Thing like it. On the Weſt-ſide of the Chapel, at 
the Entrance of the outer Court, are the Houſes of the Warden, 


or Dean, and the twelve Prebendaries, and on the Right-ſide a 
| Build- 
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Building for the twenty- fix poor Knights of Vindſor, who are 
Dos to be aged Soldiers, and Gentlemen born. Theſe con- 
ſtantly wear a ſcarlet Gown, which reaches down to their An- 
cles, with a purple. Mantle over it; and are bound to attend dai- 
ly at divine Service, and to offer up their Prayers to God for the 
Sovercign and Knights of the Order. Between the two Courts 
there riſes a high Mount, on which the round Tower is ſituated; 
and near it is another lofty Tower, called ¶ incheſter Tower, from 
William of Wickham, Biſhop of Winche/ter, whom Edward III. 
made Overſeer of the Work. The Palace, Hall, and Chapel, 
have, within this laſt Century, been adorned and beautified 
with noble Improvements, and curious Paintings. 

Under the Caſtle, towards the South and Weſt, is the Town, 
which ts pretty large and populous ;. This, ſince King Edward's 
Time, | has been growing into Repute, and the other, which 
ſtands at a greater Diſtance, now called Oli Minaſor, has gra- 
dually fallen to Decay. Here is a large Church with eight 
Bells z- and. in the High- -ſtreet i is a handſome Town-hall. T he 
Corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, High- ſteward, Deputy-ſte- 
ward, a Town Clerk, two Bailiffs, and 28 Burgeſſes, choſen 
out of the principal Inhabitants, 13 of whom are called Fellows, 
OT. Benchers of the Guild- hall, and ten of theſe called Alder- 
men, out of whom are choſen the Mayor and Bailiffs. The 
Members of Parliament are choſen by the Inhabitants paying 
Scot: and Lot, and the Mayor is. the returning Officer. The 
Manor, or Honour of, Windſor, which was granted, or rather 
leaſed to the Corporation, by James the Iſt, on paying a Quit- 
Rent of about 41. has Juriſdiction over many Lordſhips, 

Tphe little Park, which is not above three Miles in Circum- 
ference, is well ſtocked with Deer, and the Walks finely ſhaded 
with Trees. The Keeper's Lodge is a charming Habitation. 
Adjoining to this Park there is a neat Palace, which was pur- 
chaſed by the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, who lived in it, while 
Age the Diſpleaſure of the late King William III. N 
2 great Park, which is 14 Miles round, and ſtocked with 

„ e is ſo embelliſhed by Nature, that it ſurpaſſes the moſt 
curigus Gardens formed by Art. The Ranger's Lodge, which 
was built in the Reign of King Charles II. has received ſuch 
Additions from the late Earl a Fertumd, and the Ducheſs 

Dowager 
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Dowager of Marlborough, who both enjoyed that Poſt, as makes 
it a moſt delightful Villa, and is now the Nele of his Royal 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumberland. 

In the Foreſt, which is, 30 Miles round, are ſeveral noble 
Seats, particularly Cranbourn- Lodge, built by the late Earl of 
Ranelagh, which ſtands on the Top of a Hill, and commands a 
delightful Proſpect, not only. of Windſor and its Parks, but of 


Lond on the Eaſt, and on the Welk of riſing Grounds co 


vered with Trees. 
This Foreſt extends 3 the ſouthern Part of Berkſhire, 


and is thinly planted with Villages; ; the only Town worthy of 
Notice being MWolingbam, which is partly in Ber#/hire, and partly 


in Wiliſbire. It has a Manufacture of filk Stockings, and Cloth, 


eſpecially the Former, of which large Quantities are bought in 
its Market. It is a pretty large 1 and is governed by an 
Alderman, Recorder, and capital Burgeſſes. It] has alſo a Free- 
Schoo!, and an Hoſpital, with a Chaplain to it. The Markets 
are held on Tueſdays ; and Fairs on A before Shrovetide, 
Fune 11, and November 2. 
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GLOUCESTE RSHIR E. 


s S the antient Britons diſtinguiſhed the Land of this 
County by the Term Dofu, a Word which expreſſes 
the Richneſs of the Soil; ſo, from this Term, the 
at # Romans formed that of Dobuni, by which they dif- 
tinguiſhed the Inhabitants both of this County and of Oxfordſhire. 
Kt derives its preſent Name from the City of Glouce/ter, called by 
the ancient Britons Gaergiaw, the Fair City; whence the Romans 
formed the Name Glevum, and the Saxons Gleauceſter, and Gleau- 
ceſterſcyre. This appears to be the Origin of its preſent Name 
Glouceſterſhire. 

This County is bounded. on the South, by Part of Somerſet- 
ſhire and Wiliſpire; on the Weſt, by Monmouthſhire, and Here- 
fordjhire; on the North, by M oregſerſpire; and on the Eaſt, by 
Oxfordſhire. The County extending i in Length, from the N. E. 
to the 8. E. about 55 Miles, in Breadth from Weſt to Eaſt 35, 
contains about go, ooo Acres of Land; and is, in Circumfe- 
rence, above 156 Miles. | 

The Weſt Part of this County is very fertile and pleaſant, 
the Eaſt Part is hilly,*and not ſo very fertile; it is more expo- 
fed to Winds and Cold, but it makes amends by its Healthful- 
neſs; it is called Cat ſiwould, or Cottefiveld. The Middle Part is 
a large, and fruitful Plain, called the Vale, which is watered by 
the River Severn, and produces a Variety of Plants, Fruits, and 
Grain; and, as Mr. Cambgen obſerves, enjoys a quite different 
Clime from that of Cotſiuould, where it may be ſaid, that there 
are eight Months Winter, the Others too cold for Summer; 

while it may be affirmed of the Vale, that there are eight 
| Months 
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The NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 333 
Months Summer, and the other Four ſo warm, as ſcarcely to 
deſerve the Name of Winter. So that upon the whole, few 
Counties in England are better ſupplied with all Manner of Neceſ- 
ſaries; no one can better ſubſiſt of itſelf. The Land, in general, 
is well manured, and _ Inhabitants are Wn 2 to Buſineſs 
and Induſtry. 1 

There are but few a Curioſties in m County; but hs 
like are to be met with in many others; as medicinal Springs, 
Minerals, ſubterraneous Vaults, Quantities of Hi, Shells, Set 
In many Parts of Glouceflerfhire are Coal - mines, eſpecially with- 


in 10 Miles of Briſtaol. There are alſo many Coal - pits in the 


Foreſt of Dean, but the beſt. Supply of Coal comes down the 
Severn, out of Shropſhire, and Morcęſterſpire. Sir Robert Atkins 
(in his Hiſtory of this County) obſerves, that if you lay a Line 
on the Terreſtrial Globe from the Mouth of the 8evern to News 


caſtle, and fo paſs round the Globe, Coal is to be found within a 


Degree of that Line, and ſcarce any where elſe in the World. 
Before we enter upon the particular Diviſion, Deſcription 
or remarkable Produce of this County, we ſhall _ Notice of 
the Riſe and Courſe of che principal Niers. 't 
I. The Severn, by the Britons called Halfreny in 120 Sabrina, 
riſes at Plinlimmonhill in Monrgemeryſtire, 70 Miles above Glau- 
ceſterſbire, and runs by the Towns of Shretuſbury, Bridgnorth, 
Bewdly, Warcefter, Tewkſbury, and Glouceſler. It is navigable to 
Shrewſbury, which is 50 Miles, by Land, above Glaucgſlerſbirt. 

This River comes into the County two Miles above Tetoſſbury, 
to which Place the Tides do ſometimes flow. It runs through 


the County about 70 Miles, accounting the Windings of the 


River, and for a conſiderable Lengti i is one arid an Half, or 
two Miles broad. 7 

It is une far. its Tides called by the Name of Bari 
in Latin Hygra; it ſwells not by Degrees, but comes in an 
Heap, occaſioned: by the Mouth of the River opening to the 
great Atlantic Ocean, which pours in its Tide with great Violence; 
and the River growing narrow on a ſudden, it fills the Channel 
at onee. It is alſo obſerved, that the Tides of this River are 
largeſt, one Vear at full Moon, and the next at the Change 5 


and that one Vear the Night- tides are the largeſt, and che next 
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the Day-tides. The River is rapid, which makes it muddy 

and not plentiful i ina Variety of Fiſn. It is, however, well 55 
niſhed with Salmon, and is particularly famous for Lampreys. 
The Rapidity of this River has often occaſioned Inundations, and 


very conſiderable Damage, particularly in the Years 1606, 1687, 


and 1703. Much Care has been of late taken, and very con- 
ſiderable Expence is neceſſary to preſerve it from overflowing the 
lower Grounds; for which Reaſon, the Inhabitants and Occu- 
piers of the Levels, on the Eaſt-ſide of the River, pay 0 rggh 
Tax, levied on 11, 392 Acres for that PurpoſamGGQ. 

The River Srvern, after it hath ran a great Way i in a narrow 
Channel, at its firſt Entrance into this Shire, receives the Avon, 
and another ſmall River that runs into it from the Eaſt; between 
which is ſeated | Tew#/byry, from / whence the Severn flows to 
Deerbirſt; then, after various Windings and Turnings, it parts 
itſelf, and ſerves to water the I f Alney, f and render it rich 
and beautiful; and then haſtens to the chief City of the County, 
Giauceſter, a little belo ber Place, uniting its divided Streams, 
the Severn waxeth bfoader and deeper by the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the Tide: It rages like the Eftuation of the Sea; to- 


wards which it haſtens with frequent Turnings 2 Windings | 


but touches no:temarkable Place in its Gotirids:s | 
III. The next confiderable River is Me, in . Auer it 
riſeth i in Mongomeryſbire, not far from the Head of the Severn, 
It runs by Hereford and Monmouth, and is navigable to Hereford. 
It comes into Gloucgſſer not far above Chepſtow; where there is an 
\ exceeding high Timber Bridge, the Flood ſometimes rifing 60 
Feet at a Sprig#tide ;-»the Reparation of which was'ſettled by 
Parliament on the Counties of G/ucefter and Monmouthſbire. This 
River is well ſtored with Salmon, and was antiently accou nted 


the Boundary betwixt England _ ns he: now iN 


97 County from Monmouthſhire. 1 * ma). 
III. The River Avon, ſo called * Ry haſt antient Bri- 


| Wan for' e It "_ AO Rad ge den and runs by 
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Sir 1 Atkins antient and proſe Sture or Glucfrflire Fol. 
Ed. p 
" "if Th if Alney,. famed for the Single Combat fought there between 
Edmund Ironſide, King of England, and Canute the Dane, for the whole 
n. in Sight of both Armies. 
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Warwick and Stxatford (where it begins to be navigable) down to 


Eviſbam, and from thence to Per/hore, and then to ee 
and is there diſgharged into the Severn. 


IV. Avon, another navigable. River, A off the 5 
Ma riſes near Tarbaury in Gloucgſtenſpire, and runs into Wilts 


Sire by MAalmſbury and Chippenham, down to Bath and Briſtal, 
and is ſwallowed in the Severn Sea, about ſix Miles below Bri. 


lol. This River was heretofore navigable from Briſſol to Bath 


for Ships, and Boats of good Burthen, W * 1 1 


It parts Gloucefter/hire from Somer ſefſlire. 
V. The River Js is remarkable for being the Head of ah 


Thames, and gives one Half of the Name to thatfamous River Tam- 
1%. It riſes in the Pariſh of Cotes in GloucefteFſhire, and immediately 
runs by Cricklade, Kempsfard, and Litchlade,, where it is naviga» 


ble, and continues its Courſe into Berk/hire, which County is 


parted by this River from Glouſterſhire; This is that J of which 


Camden obſerves, it may be truly ſaid of it, as it was of Bupbra- 
tes in the Eaſt, that ĩt both plants and waters Britain. 
VI. The River Vindruſb, which riſes in this County near 
r runs by Bourton upon the Water, by Barrington, and 
ſo to Burford in Oxfordſbire, and afterwards into the Thames. 
VII. The River Celu, which riſes in this County near Wee 
N runs by Compton, Forſbridge, Bibers, Cal, enges Fats 
' ford, and into the /i, a little above Zitchlade. ; bas 
VIII. The River Cburn, which riſeth in this "vg 2 
Cubberly, where it is called the Thames- head, runs by Cole/burn, 
Rendcomb, North-Gerney, and into the [fs near Crialladde. 
IX. Stroud-river,/ which riſeth in this County at;Brunsfield, 
near Burlip- hill, runs by Miſerdin, Saperton, Stroud, Stonehouſe, 
and Eaſtington, and diſcharges ub into 1 not far n 


Framylodes Paſſage. 
X. The River 3 which, riſes i in ' Herefordfbire, x runs * 


Ledbury in that County; thence to ' Upledden,' | Hartpury, and 


runs into the Severn, near Glouce/ter, a little below Quer-bridge. 
XI. The River Froom, which ought not to be forgotten, be- 
cauſe of the convenient and wealthy. Harbour it makes within the 
City of Briſtol, riſeth at Deddington and Rangetvorthy, not far 
from Sadbury; and from thence runs to I — * 


my and under the Walls of Br; Hol. N 
To Glu- 
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, » Glouceſter was erected into a County, and divided into Hundred 
ſs Tithings, by King Ajfred, about the Year 890, at the ſame 
Time, when the Reſt of the Kingdom was divided in like Man- 


ner, and the Governors of this County, by Way of Di/tinAtion 


and Dignity, were called Vice- Reys, or Sub-Reguli. | 
This County is diſtributed into four Divifions, and jute 26 
Hundreds. The particular Mention of the Latter, and their 
Sub- diviſion into Pariſhes, being in all 280, are too numerous 
for us to inſert, and therefore we refer the Curious to Sir Robert 
Athyns's Hiſtory beforementioned, reguliting\s our LINN 
— to the four n pu Nin 


1.5 „Fust Diriſon, | 3. The Seven Hundred Dion, zl 
. e mn. | . The aft ow or Ki * Diviſion, | 

Tbe Fuſt i is the mot W Parts ban the a ar 
che Me, which laſt River ſeparates it from Hereford and Mon- 
mauthſhire, and includes in it the Foreft of Dean. This was for- 
merly ſo over-grown with large Oaks, and covered with thick 
Woods, that it was a notorious Harbour for Robbers, who much 


Infeſted the Banks of the Severn ;. ſo that in the Reign of King 


Henry VI. a particular Act of Parliament was made to ſuppreſs 
them; but ſince the Diſcovery of many rich Veins of Irons in 
theſe and the adjacent Parts, theſe Woods have been thinned. 
The preſent Fore/? of Dean contains 30, ooo Acres, and is in 
ſome Parts 20 Miles in Length, and to in Breadth. The Soil 
is a deep Clay, proper for the Growth of Oaks, for which it 
has been much famed in Hiſtory, as furniſhing: great Part of the 
Timber uſed for Building our Ships. The Hills are full of Iron- 
Ore, which colour the ſeveral Springs that paſs through them. 
4 The Ore is of various Sorts, and differs both in Colour, 
Weight, and Goodneſs: The Beſt, which they call their Bruſb- 
re, is of a bluiſh Colour, very ponderous, and full of little 
ſhining Specks, like Grains of Silver. This affords the greateſt 
Quantity of Iron; but, being melted alone, produceth a Metal 
very ſhort and brittle. To remedy this Inconvenience, they 
make uſe of Cynder, which is found in great Quantities through 
all Parts of the County, where any former Iron-works ſtood ; 
5 in former Times, their Belle being moved only by the 

Strength 
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Strength of Men, their Fires were much leſs intenſe than in the 
Furnaces they now employ ; ſo that they melted down only the 
principal Part of the Ore, and rejected the Reſt as uſeleſs. This 
is called Cynder, Which, being mingled with the Ore in due 
Quantity, gives it that excellent Temper and Toughneſs ;* for 
which this Iron is preferred before any that is brought from Fo- 
reign Parts.“ In other Parts of this Foreft, there are alſo 
found red and yellow Oter. In many Places, there lies, upon 
the Surface of the Earth, a great Quantity of rough Stones, 
ſome of which are of vaſt Bulk; but in ſinking their Mines, they 
meet with what may | be called Veins of bn A og rather than 
folid Rocks. 1003 

The Miners have a Court bei s the Juriſdiction of the 
Steward, appointed by the Conſtable of the Foreſt; and Furies 
of Miners are returned to judge between the Miners, who have 
their peculiar Laws and Cuſtoms, Here every Miner is ſworn, 
by touching the Bible with a Stick, that they may not defile 
holy Mrit, and they wear a peculiar Kind of Cap, when they 
give Evidence. The moſt conſiderable Towns and Villages in 
this Foreſt are Tn | 

Dean, a Market-town, 113 Miles frem Londen, conſiſting 
of one Street, was once famous for the er * but now 
the chief Manufacture is Pin-making. 

Newland, a large Pariſh, ſituated near the River Wie in a 
pleaſant Plain. It is computed to be 30 Miles in Compaſs, and 
to conſiſt of rich Meadow, Paſture, and Arable Land, and many 
Woods. There are alſo ſome 271 ch of Targe Extent, and 
bo or 70 Feet deep. 


Newneham, a Market-town, 8 Miles from. Ghuceſter, conſiſt- a 


ing of one Street, but the Pariſh is 8 Miles in Compaſs, and con- 
tains rich Arable, and Paſture-land. It has to this Day the 
Sword of State, which King Jam gave with their Charter, and 
the Remains of the firſt Glafs- houſe that ever was in Erpland. 
Here was alſo the firſt Fortification, erected on the Weft-fide of 
the Severn, againſt the Veli. Here is a Ferry over the Severn, 
and a ſpacious Road leading to the Foreit, lately repaited” at hir 
Majeſty's Expence. 
3 Cel 
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Colgſord, in the Road from Monmouih to Glgucgſier, is a ſmall 


Towns. the Market-day '#riday,- and has two F airs, diz. Jun. 


20, for Wool; November 24, for Cattle, Sc. 
Newent, 104 Miles from London, had its Name n A new 


n Inn, orected there for the Accommodation of Travellers. The 


Pariſh is 20 Miles in Compaſs. Here are three Alms-houſes, and 
two Charity-ſchools. Its Market is on Friday, and Fairs on 
IVedneſday before Eafter, Wedneſday before Whilſuntide, Aubul, 
and the Friday after the 8th of September. 

| Tudenham and Yeftbury, are large Pariſhes in this Diviſion 


but afford nothing very remarkable. 
Having thus taken a View of the Country, Weſt of the Se- 


vern, we ſhould return to the City of Briſtol, Part of which is in 
the Diviſion of Barkley; but as this City has been deſcribed in our 
Hiſtory of Samerſetſbire, we ſhall omit it in this Place. Near 
two Miles from Briſtol, in the Pariſh of Chfton, is 

St. Vincent's Rack, which is a roundiſh F ortification or Gents, 
the Rampart of which is but ſmall ; (for by Reaſon of the Near- 
neſs of the Rock, which is as hard as Marble, the Ground was 
not eaſily dug.) This Rock had once a Church on it, dedicated 
to St. Vincent. Beſides the principal one, whereon the Church 
ſtood, there are others remarkable for Plenty of ſhining Stones, 
which are not much inferior in Luſtre to true Diamonds, and 
generally go by the Name of Briftsl Stones. Theſe Racks are 
of great Height, and are perpendicularly ſteep. On the Bank 
of the Aven, there are the like Rocks for Height, on the other 
Side of the River, which makes it admired how the River ſhould 
penetrate through ſuch vaſt Rocks. 

The Rock, out of which iſſues the famous W ater called the 


 #ot-well Water, and in other Places the Briflol Water, ſtands 


on the North-fide of the River Avon, and affords a romantic 
and beautiful Proſpect. The Water is much admired in Lon- 
don, but its true Excellency is very little known here, for, to 
taſte it in Perfection, it muſt be drank warm from the Spring. 
Thoſe who have not drank it there, cannot, from what they 
have drank of it elſewhere, form any real Judgment as to hs 
very Flayour. 

As this Water paſſes through avaſt Bed of Rocks, and among 


2 Varlety of different Subſtances, it doubtleſs borrows Taſte and 
Vir- 
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Virtues from the moſt particular Kinds; and, when drank at 
the Spring-head, it has a fine, gentle Warmth, nothing like 
the Heat of the Bath-pump : And a delicate, ſoft, milky Taſte ; 
it is very grateful to the Stomach, and very favourable in many 
Complaints. | | 
It is generally allowed to be cooling, cleanſing and balſamic 
but one of its great Qualities is its Aſtringeney; this renders it 
- uſeful in that very terrible Complaint the Diabetes; and, in Con- 
ſequence of its other Qualities, it is drank with great Succeſs in . 
Obſtructions of the urinary Paſſages from Gravel, as alſo in 

5 os ; many 


We muſt beg leave to inform our Readers, that fince the preced- 
ing Account of Glowcefterſoire was printed off, including the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Foreſt Diviſion, we have been favoured with an Account 
of Glouceſterſhire in general from a Correſpondent in thoſe Parts; and 
zs we may depend on its being genuine, and, we preſume, entertaining 
to our Readers, we ſhall here introduce what is ſaid of the Foreſt Di- 
viſion as a Note; and inſert the other Particulars, as they occur, in 
their proper Places. a 

Our friendly Correſpondent, beſides confirming in Subſtance what 
bas been related of the Iron Ore, ſays, That the Soil is for the moſt 
Part a deep Clay of a reddiſh Colour, the Streams which water it ge- 
nerally running to the South-eaſt, into the Severn, of which the prin- 
cipal is the Leden, but this is not navigable, tho? it ſerves to drive 
ſome Corn-mills and ſome Forges for Iron; the Lands thro' which it 
runs are very fruitful, well wooded, and planted with Fruit-trees 
from which, excellent Cyder is made, in great Quantities, and is the 
chief Produce of the Country. 
Near the Confluence of the Leden with the Severn, ſtands Laſſington- 
ill, near the Foot of which are frequently found the Afiroites, called 
E here Laſſington-Stones. | 
Our Correſpondent likewiſe adds, to the Account we have given of 
the Town of Dean, that it has a new, convenient Market juſt finiſhed 
| that the Pariſh-Church is large, with a neat Spire, and that the Town 
ſtands on the Edge of the Foreſt of Dean; one of the 3 Foreſts 
in the Kingdom. Near the Entrance into the Foreſt, from Dean, 
Maynard Celcheſter, Eſq; has an Hunting-ſeat, commanding a more 
extenſive Proſpect, than, perhaps, any other Seat in the County, for 
from the Terras, in the Front, eight Counties may be ſeen in a clear 
Day, and two or three more from the Back of the Houſe. Our Au- 
thor adds, 2 
| © The Foreſt of Dean is about 17 Miles long, and 9 broad; much 

of the Soil is a wet Clay, and in moſt of the green, or void Spaces 
between the Woods, generally called Masndt, are ſometimes deep 

Bogs, which are oftentimes inconvenient, and ſometimes dangerous 
to unwary Travellers, their Surface being frequently covered with as 


fair Herbage as the other Parts of the Greens; but the principa 
þ Ar Herbage 'ne * 
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many of the chronic Caſes which are leaſt to be relieved by the 
common Courſe of Medicine. | 

Its cooling Quality makes it of ſervice in many of the internal 
Inflammations; and, by its Reſtringency, it ſtrengthens the 
Stomach, Thoſe who uſe Words I do not pretend to under- 
ſtand, ſay, it conveys a fine balſamic Sulphur into the Blood 3 but 
this they may explain alſo, if they think it convenient. 

To ſpeak from what I know, it promotes an Appetite, and 
aſſiſts Digeſtion, and this, without that Effect upon the Taſte of 
Food, which it muſt be allowed that many of the mineral Wa- 
ters have, and which is not at all agreeable. | 

7 5 When 


Roads from Town to Town, thro' the Foreſt, are ſound and firm. 
The Herbage in many Places is a wild Thyme, very aromatic, com- 
monly called Tump 7 hyme, which, together with the large Range and 
Change of Paſture, is thought to be the Cauſe of that fine Flavour, 
which diftingniſhes the Veniſon of this Foreſt from any other. There 
is a Breed of Sheep in thbſe Parts of very ſmall Size, but their Fleſh 
much ſweeter, and their Wool finer than that of the large Sheep in the 
Vale or Cotſauall. In many Parts, bordering on the Foreſt, particu- 
larly about Newland near the He, are made conſiderable Quantities 
of an excellent Cyder, called S:zre, which has a peculiar Flavour and 
Strength, and is generally thought, by the beſt Judges, to exceed any 
other Liquor of the Kind in Exgland, and is often fold for 14 or . 
Pounds per Hogſhead. The Soil in which the Stire- trees flour 
moſt, is on a Lime: ſtone, or where iron Ore is commonly found: 
Frequent Attempts have been made to propogate this Fruit in the 
Vale of Gloucgſterſpire, where it ſoon degenerates ; fo thas the beſt 
Stire is to be had only in the Foreſts. There is another Fruit of nearly 
equal <trength, called Mite- apple frequently mixed with it. The Fo- 
reſt Cyder is, in general, ſtronger, and better flavoured than that of 
Hereferd/bire. The Soil of the Foreſt, near the River Ye, is generally 
rocky, and the Stone for the moſt Part of a reddiſh Colour, yery hard 
and durable, Very good Coal is dug in moſt Parts of the Foreſt in 
great Plenty ; which finds Employment for a great Number of Miners, 
who are here governed by Laws and Regulations of their own; none 
having Liberty to dig, or carry Coals in the Foreſt but free Miners, 
whoſe Freedom is either honorary, or obtained by working at the Bu- 
neſs for a certain Time. There is a Court held at the Speech-houſe, a 
large Building in the Center of the Foreſt, called the Miners or Mine- 
law Court, where Differences are decided by a Jury of theſe Miners, 
and 48 of them here aſſembled have a Power to make By-laws, which 
oblige the whole Body. At this Court, they are ſworn upon a Bible, 
with an Holly-ſtick ſhut up in it, and when they give Evidence, they 
always wear a particular Cap: called. the Hoof: Thoſe of their own 
Body of the greateft Volubity of Tongue are uſually retained, and 
plead here as Council. The Conſtable, or Deputy-Conſtables 5 = 
L ; * — Or 
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When the Lungs are too far gone, its Uſe is to be avoided ; 
but in the firſt Stages of what would proceed to theſe dangerous 
Iuflammations; that is, in Obſtructions, for ] am apt to believe 
they are the Origin of all Inftammations, this Water is admira- 
ble. There require ſome Cautions in the Uſe of it, as there 
do in that of all other Medicines; becauſe whatever can do Good, 
may do Harm, but this requires fewer than any; and perhaps 
more Good and leſs Hurt have been done by it, than by any 
Thing medicinal in the World. | 

When People firſt drink it upon the Spot, and warm from the 
Spring, it is often aſtringent in the Bowels; and ſome few are 

A I O6 perhaps 

Foreſt are the Judges in this Court: At the ſame Place is alſo held a 

Swanimote Court by the Verdurers, who are four in Number, elected 

by the Free-holders. The Speech-hoxſe is one of the Lodges for a 
Keeper, and there are five others. . 

At St. Briavel's, in this Foreſt, are large Remains of an old Caſtle, 
where the Hundred Court is held; this is a Court of Record, and 
Fines are here paſſed — Part of the Caſtle is uſed as a Priſon. © The 
Timber of this Foreſt is moſtly Oak, but is not well preſerved, not- 
withſtanding the particular Laws for that Purpoſe. The Foreſt is 
well ſituated, between the two navigable Rivers Severn and We, for 
the Exportation of large Timber, for Ship-building ; but it is to be 
feared, that this Sort of Timber is much diminiſhed, and a Succeſſion 
not well provided for. 

The River ye begins to waſh the Borders of Gleureſterſpire, not 
far from Ruar-dean, in the Foreſt, where it parts this County from a 
{mall, detached Part of Moumouilſtire; thence it runs in a rocky 
Channel between the Counties of G/oucefler, and Hereford, till near 
Monmouth it parts the main Body of Monmouthyhire from Glaucęſterſbire, 
and is ſwallowed up in the Severn at Beachley. The ye is here very 
ſerpentine, and its Banks have a moſt romantic Appearance f-om its 
firft Approach to the Foreſt, abounding with high craggy Rocks, par- 
ticularly on the Glouceſter hire Side, oppoſite to Neu- r in Hereford- 

Hire, where ſome of them are entirely diſſevered from the main Rock, 
and riſe to a great Height. From hence the River runs by Wonmouth 
to Chepfloav-Bridge, which is built of Wood. of a great Height 
from Low. Water, and is ſupported in the Middle by a ſtrong Pier, 
and kept in Repair at the Expence of the two Counties of Gloxceſter 
and Monmouth ; half of it lying in each County. At this Bridge, the 


Tide ſometimes flows 60 Feet. A little lower upon the Point of Land 


at Beachley, at the Confluence of the Severn and ye, ſtand the Re- 
mains of a very antient Chapel, dedicated to St. Tecla, called by the 
Sailors the Treacle; to be ſeen among the Rocks at Low- Water. 


Not far from the Je ſtands the Town of Colford, which has a neat 


Chapel, and Market-houſe, and a weekly Market on Friday; and 
near it a conſiderable Copper · work at Redbrook. 
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perhaps deterred from continuing it, when there requires no- 
thing but Continuance to get the better of this Jittle Inconveni- 
ence which attends it only on the firſt Uſe. People have alſo 
complained of unaccuſtomed Uneaſineſſes in their Head at the 
| ficſt drinking; and this has occaſioned perhaps more to leave it 
off than the other. They have got a Phraſe of its flying up into 
their Heads, and are alarmed at it; but there requires no more 
than the Advice of any Phyſician, or of that Degree of Know- 


ledge in Phyſic every Man has who is not a Fool at Forty, to 


get the better of all theſe Inconveniencies. The Buſineſs is to 
proceed, but to do it prudently ; the ill Effects will go off, and 
all that could be reaſonably expected come in their Place. 

There are ſome others who leave off drinking with much 
more Appearance of Reaſon, but with no real Reaſon at all. 
"Theſe are ſuch as have continued it for ſome Time without any 
| ſenſible Advantage. The Effects of the Water are flow, but 
in right Caſes they are very ſure. Many who have left off as 


they ſuppoſed unrelieved, have found the Advantage ſome Time 


after, and then lamented they had not nn longer on the 
Spot. 

Some People, when they come in hot to drink the Water, 
have thought it colder than it uſed to be; and others, when 
they come in cold, have thought it warmer ; but, by the niceſt 
Experiments made by Lord Macclesfield, it muſt be entirely ow- 
ing to the Temper of their Bodies at that Time; for the Water 
ſcarcely ever varies at all with Reſpect to Heat or Cold. 

If thoſe who are under Complaints, which it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the Briſtol Water can remove, and whom their Phyſicians 
recommend to the Uſe of it, will take the Word of one, who has 
no Motive to ſpeak well of it, but from the Benefit he has found, 


they will quickly take up the Reſolution of going thither ; for 


the Water is very good all the Year. : 

Tho' it muſt be owned, that the Advantages arifing from drink- 
ing the Briſtol Hot-well Water, are much better obtained upon 
the Spot than any where elſe; yet there are ſufficient Teſtimonies 
that it poſſeſſes its Virtues at a Diſtance, on which Account great 
Quantities are continually ſending abroad. 

Beſides the Virtues this Water has from the ſeveral Subſtances 

amongſt which it paſſes in the Earth, it has ſome Advantage 
| | 5 from 
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from its. Warmth, which, tho” not ſo hot as that of the Bath, is 
mild and gentle, and excellently ſuited to the Temper of the 
human Frame : This may be beſt preſerved by keeping-it in a 
warm, dry Place, the Cold and Damp of a Cellar prejudice its 
Virtue. To reſtore the Quality and Heat, it is thought expe- 
pedient, at a conſiderable Diſtance, to put the Bottle into a Pan 
of warm Water. _ | 

As to the Taſte of the Water, it is at all Times ſo mild and 
gentle, that Experience and Cuſtom will fully fatisfy any Perſon, 
that it is neither diſagreeable, nor its Uſe to Perſons of common 
Diſcretion attended with Difficulties. | 

Such is the Character, and ſuch are the Qualities of this Wa- 
ter, that it has been the Enquiry of the Curious how it is im- 
pregnated, and very pompous. Accounts have been written on 
this Subject; but this ſtill remains Matter of meer Conjecture. 
It is a moſt plentiful Spring, and is therefore thought to be 
ſupplied from ſome vaſt Reſource. Like moſt other Spuinps, it 
riſes in wet Weather, and falls in dry, ſo that it has much in 
Common with Waters of leſs Virtue. But this is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that they are obliged to leave off pumping a ſew Hours 
in the Day, always for a Day or two before, and two or three 
Days after every new and full Moon. „ 

This is owing to the accidental Situation of the Spring near 
the Bed of the Avon; for, at the Times of all Spring-tides, the 
 Salt-water of the River Avon riſes very high, and uſually ſo high, 

as to break in upon the Hot-well Spring. When there has been 

much Rain, however, and the Spring is full, it in a great Mea- 
lure reſiſts the Spring- tides, which then affect it but little; and, 
in the fame Manner, when the Seaſon is very dry, and the Spring 
low, the Spring-tides affect it the more. | 

This might appear a very formidable Diſadvantage, but it is, 
in Effect, very trifling : The Spring is ſo conſiderable, that it will 
bear continual pumping; and a few Hours of this, in the very 
worſt Times, render the Water bright and pure again as at 
CV | X There 
FT his Account is principally taken from Mr. Owen's Treatiſe on 
the Hot well Water; to whom we muſt alſo refer the Curious for a 
more full, and particular Deſcription, as well as of Earths, Rocks, 
Minerals, Stones, &c. near Briſtol. And the Reader may alſo ſee 


many curious Obſervations on the Hot-well Waters in Dr. Randp/p}'s 
and Mr. Lucas's Treatiſes on this Subject. 
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There is another Spring in the ſame Pariſh, denominated the 
Cild- ſpring, otherwiſe, called Facob's-well, which is much e- 
ſteemed as a fine, cryſtal Spring, and for the ſalutary Effects it 
produceth in many n is eſpecially beneficial 1 in Diſor ders of 
the Eyes. 

About two Miles from St. Vincent s Rocks, is Henbiury, where 
there is a Camp, with three Ramparts, which ſeems rather the 


Work of the Britons, than of any other People. 


About three Miles from Briſſol, and three from the Severn, 
is Pen · park Hole ; the Paſſage into which, is down a rocky and 
ragged Funnel, in ſome Places two Yards wide, and in others 
three or four, but nothing very obſervable is to be ſeen in this 
Paſſage, except fome of Ks Spar uſually found in Lead- mines; 
but as this Cavern is particularly deſcribed by Capt. Sturmy in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, we ſhall give an Abſtract of his De- 
ſcription as near as poſſible in his own Words: I deſcended, 
ſays he, by Ropes four Fathoms, almoſt perpendicular, and 
from thence, three Fathoms more obliquely between two great 
Rocks, where I found the Entrance into this ſpacious Place, 
from which a Miner and myſelf lowered ourſelves by Ropes 25 
Fathoms perpendicular into a very large Place which reſembles 
the Form of a Horſe-ſhoe ; ſor we ſtuck lighted Candles all the 
Way we went, to diſcover what we could nl remarkable: At 
Length we came to a River, or great Water, which I found to be 
20 Fathoms broad, and 8 Fathoms deep; the Mine-man would 
have perſuaded me, that this River ebbed and flowed ; for we 
found that the Water had ſometimes riſen 10 Fathoms above 
its preſent Height; but I proved the contrary, by ſtaying from 
three Hours Flood to two Hours Ebb, in which Time we found 
no Alteration in the River; beſides, its Water was freſh, ſweet, 
and cool, and its Surface, as it is now 8 Fathoms deep, lower 
than the Bottom of any Part of the Severn Sea; ſo that it can 
have no Communication with it. As we were walking by this 
River, 32 Fathoms under the Ground, we diſcovered a great 
Hollowneſs in a Rock, upwards of 3o Feet above us, fo 
that I got a Ladder down to us, and the Mine- man went into it, 
and walked on about 70 Paces, till he had juſt loſt Sight of me, 
_when he chearfully called out, he had found a rich Mine; but his 


Joy was preſently turned into Amazement, and he returned af- 
ſrighted, 
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frighted, imagining he had ſeen an evil Spirit, which he cannot 
perſuade himſelf but he ſaw, and for that Reaſon will not go thi- 


ther any more. Here are Abundance of ſtrange Places, the Floor- 


ing being a Kind of white Stone enamelled with Lead Ore, and 
the pendent Rocks are glazed with Salt-petre, which has diſtilled 
upon them from above, and Time has petrified. Sir Robert At- 
kins quotes this Gentleman' s Account, and tells us, that this 
Experiment was in the Year 1669, and that afterwards, Capt. 
Collins, in the Year 1682, attempted to make ſome farther Diſ- 
coveries, who gives us the following Account, viz. That the 
Funnel, whereby he and his Companion deſcended, is two Yards 
over, and 39 Yards deep, and then there is a rocky Cavity in 
the Earth, of 75 Yards long, 41 Yards broad, and 19 Yards 
high. In this Cavity was a Pool, 27 Yards long, 12 Yards 


broad, and 5 Yards 2 deep; the Water was ſweet and good, 


and by the Mud on the Sides, it was ſuppoſed, that this Pool was 
ſometimes 6 Yards deeper ; the loweſt Bottom of this Pool is 
20 Yards higher than the higheſt Tides in the Severn, which 
River is three Miles diſtant from this Place. 

Marſhfield is five Miles from Bath, 84 computed, or 103 1 mea- 
ſured from London, in the Road to Briſtol. On the other Bor- 
ders of Miliſbire, is a conſiderable Cloathing- town, which drives 
a good Trade in Malt. It conſiſts chiefly of one Street, near 
Half a Mile long, is governed by a Bailiff, has a large Church, 
with a well-endowed Alms-houſe, and Chapel to it for eight poor 
People, founded by Mr. Alderman Criſp of Londm, a Charity- 


School, maintained by the Lord of the Manor, a Market on 


Tueſdays, and a Fair on the 13th of October. 
 Derham, or Durham, is remarkable for certain huge Ramparts 
and Trenches, which ſhew, that it has antiently been the Scene 
of ſome Military Action; and here Ceaulin the Saxon, in a bloody 
Engagement, ſlew three Britiſb Princes, and by that Means 
diſpoſſeſſed the Britons from that Part of the Country: *Tis like- 
wiſe noted for many fine Springs, which ſupply the Boyd. 
Pucklechurch, a Pariſh of large Extent, was antiently a Royal 
Palace; it conſiſts of fine Paſture· lands and Woods. The Beyd, 
a ſmall Rivulet, runs by it, and great Quantities of Coals are 


dug here. In this Pariſh, there is a Well, dedicated to St. Adam, 
che 
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the Water of whictris eſteemed ſingularly excellent, and alu- 
tary in its Effects, eſpecially for ſore, or weak Eyes. 


Ving ſivoad, though entirely ſurrounded by Gloucefterſhire, and 


in the ſame Dioceſs, having no Place in Millſßire nearer to it 
than ſeven Miles, yet belongs to that County. It is pretty con- 


ſiderable for the Cloathing- trade, and pretty populous. It was T 


antiently a Town, and gave Name to the Foreſt, but now the 
Latter is the moſt conſiderable ; being computed at 5000 Acres. 
The Houſes in general are very old and irregular, but there is 
an old Fortification, ſomewhat impaired by Time, called Babe/'s 
Tower, which is ſomewhat remarkable, and the Foreſt abounds 
with Coal-mines, particularly in Caal- pit Hill, in the Pariſh of 
Maſterleigh, commonly called Sodbury Coal, which has leſs of 
that pitchy, or bituminous Quality, found in ſome Degree in the 
Shropſhire Coals, but more in thoſe of the Foreſt of Dean. It is 
therefore a more durable Coal, but no bright and clear Fuel. 
Sodbury is ſituated about 10 Miles North from Bri/tol, is a 
large, antient Town, and a great Thorough- fair; the River 
Frome riſes near it. It is remarkable for ſome Branches in the 
Woollen Manufacture, particularly of cheap Hats; near this 


Place is a Quarry of very hard, dark, grey Stone, much uſed - 


for Hearth-ſtones, Tomb- ſtones, and the like, where my are 
expoſed to Fire or Weather. 

' Wickware is 101 meaſured Miles from London, a very antient 
2 and Mayor- town, and a Pariſh of 10 Miles com- 


It abounds with Brooks, Rivulets, Oc. over one of 


— is a handſome Stone- bridge. There are plenty of Coals dug 
in Places adjacent, and ſome Trade in the Woollen Wayi is Car- 
ried on here. The Market is on Monday, and Fairs April 5th 


and Fuly 2d. 
Thornbury is a large Pariſh, 20 Miles in Circumference (to which 


Oldbury adjacent is an Hamlet.) In this Town are the large Ruins 


of a magnificent Caſtle, begun, but never completed by Edward 
Duke of Buckingham, who was beheaded by Henry VIII. The 
Town has a Church built in a Cathedral Form, four Alms- 
houſes, .and a Free-ſchool. It has a cuſtomary or titular Mayor, 


and lies upon a Rivulet (that runs two Miles diſtant into the Se- 


vern) which renders it convenient for the Woollen Manufactorv. 


Its Market is on Saturday, and its Fairs on E * Monday, Au- 


guſt 
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guſt 15th ; Monday before St. Thomas's Day, and December 21ſt. 
Near it, in the Pariſh of Avington, is a large round Camp, on 
the Side of a Hill, from whence is a pleaſant Proſpe& of the Se- 
vern, where there is a Ferry, called Au/?-paſſage. 
Mr. Camden thinks this Place peculiarly memorable for this E- 
vent, King Edward the Elder, lying at Auf? Clive, invited 
Leolin, Prince of Wales, then at Beachly, on the oppoſite Shore, 
to a Conference about Matters in difpute between them, but 
Leolin refuſed, and thereupon, Edward paſſed over to him, 
which ſo affected Leolin, that he leaped into the Water, and em- 
braced the Boat King Edward was in; ſaying, Moſt wiſe King! 
your Humility has conquered my Pride, and your Wiſdom tri- 
umphed over my Folly. Mount on my Neck, which I have 
fooliſhly exalted againſt you, and enter into that Country which 
your Goodneſs has this Day made your own. And taking him 
on his | ROUTE, made him fit on his 185 and did him Ho- 
mage.” 

Tortworth, which ſtands on the Side of the River Avon, is like- 
wiſe a large Pariſh ; and Camden informs us, that in his Time, 
there was a remarkable Cheſnut-tree of an uncommon Bulk, 
which grew in an adjacent Garden; and which, according to 
Tradition, had been growing ſince the Reign of King Jobn, | 
1226. Near this Place is Myctle- wood Chace. | 

Watton-under- Edge, is a pretty large Town; 99 meaſured 
Miles from London, ſeated ona rifing Ground and has been for a 
long Time famous for the woollen ManufaQory. It is remark- 
able for its Church, and ſome curious Monuments; for many 
charitable Donations, towards ſupporting a Free-ſchool, Almſ- 
houſes, c. and for that Hugh Perry, Eſq; Alderman of Len- 
don, at a conſiderable Expence, in 1632, brought Water from 
the River Avon, in Pipes, to this Town, which before his 
Time, ſtood in great Need of that invaluable Element. The 
Market is Friday, and Fair Sept. 25. 

Stinchcombe-hill is a fine large Hill, that affords amoſt extenſive 
and delightful Proſpect; great Numbers of Sheep are fed on it, 
and many pleaſant Rivulets run at the Bottom, and contribute 
to make the Scene a more variegated Landſcape. . _ 

Berkeley is a Market Town, 18 Miles from Glouceſter, and 111 
from Londen, remarkable for giving Title to the noble and an- 
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tient Family of Berkel:y, and for its Caſtle, a Seat of that Fa- 
mily, which is large, and has a venerable Aſpect. The Caſtle 
is very old, and the Manor has belonged to the Berkeley-F amily 
ever ſince the Norman Conqueſt : Here it was that Edward the 
IId, wes baſely murdered. Sir Robert Athins ſays, that „there 
is a Rock of Stone near Durſley, without any Chop or Slit, of 
an incredible Durance, yet ſoft to be hewn : It is by the Inha- 
bitants called Puff-ſtone: The Walls of Berfelyy-Caſtle were 
built of this Stone, and tho” they are about 600 Years ſtanding, 
yet no Decay ean be perceived. Ihe Church of Berkeley is 
large, and has ſome good, old 8 in it for ſome of the 
Berbel · Family. The Tower, and Belfry ſtand at a Diſtance 
from it, on the other, Side of the Church-yard, and were lately 
rebuilt by a Brief; for tho the Tov is ſmall, the Pariſh is very 
extenſiye, being not leſs than 20 Miles in Circumſerence, con- 
fiſting chiefly of the richeſt and moſt profitable Paſture. The 
Cheeſe made in this Pariſh, and-in the Hundred of Berkeley, 
and Places adjacent, is all called Zerkeley-Checſe, and is excel- 


lent i ing its Kind, little ſhort of the Cheddar; great Quantities are i 
ſent to London, where ſome of the thickeſt Cheeſes are common- 


ly. known by the Name of Double Glouceſter. The Severn, for 


near fix Miles, tuns near this Pariſh, which lies ſo low, as nci- 
ther to be eſteemed pleaſant, nor healchfub, eſpecially in the 


Winter-Seaſon. 


Not long ſince the Room, in which King Edemard. the IId 
was impriſoned, was ſhewn as a great Quiialey, The Market 
is on Medneſday, and the Fair on May 14. 

Hurſiy, a little to the North, is a pretty Market- town, adorn- 
ed with the Statue of Queen Aune. The cloathing Trade car- 
ried on here is chiefly in Drabs and Medleys. Near this runs 
the ſmall River Cam, which diſcharges. itſelf into the Severn, a 
little below a ſmall Village, called Cambridge, at a Place called 


Frampton-Pill, near which is a Paſſage, or Ferry over the 


Severn, called Purton-paſſage. The Market is on Thurſday, 
and the Fairs on May 6, and Dec. 4. — On ſome Hills adjacent, 
called Alder) Hill, are ſome Stones reſembling Cockles, and 

Oyſters. 
Tetbury, or Tedbury, between Sodbury and Cirenegſter, is a 
Market-town, pleaſantly lituated on a riſing Ground, and in a 
healthful 
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| healthful Air. The principal Article of its Market is Woollen 
Yarn. Here is a commodious Market-houſe, and an Aﬀembly- 
Room; likewiſe, a handſome Church, with many curious Mo- 
numents, but it is ſuffered totun to Decay. Here is a ManufaQture 


for Wocllen Cloth; alſo, a Free-ſchool, and Almſ-houſes with 


ſmall! Endowments. At the End of it is a long Bridge over the 
Avon, one Half of which is in Milſire; and on the North-ſide 
of it, there is a petrifying Spring, that covers, with a ſtony 
Incruftation, whatever lies long enough in it. Theſe Incruf- 
tations are frequently cut away, that the Water may have free 
Courſe. 

At Tormarton, about 10 Miles from Tetbury, there are found, 
in the North-Fields, Stones, about the Bigneſs of Piſtol Bullets, 
which being broke, look ruſty like Iron-ore. There are _ 
Cockle-fhells incorporated into large Stones. Within a Quarter of 
a Mile of this Pariſh, is a Spring, called Tormery-well, which has 
the petrifying Quality of turning Wood into Stone, 

At Minchinghampton, near the above Place, there is a Spring 
of the like Nature. It is a large Pariſh, bounded. on the North 
by the River Stroud, and on the South by the Brook Avigny. 
Here is a good Church of a Cathedral Form. The Market is on 
Tueſdays. 

Near the Town are ſome large ancient Camps, and many 
Fulling-mills. The Country abou] it is variegated with Woods, 
Hills, and deep Vales, and many pleaſant Proſpects. 

Stroud, 93 meaſured Miles from Londm, ſtands on a Hill, at 
the Foot of which runs the River of that Name, thro' the moſt 
populous Part of the County, where the cloathing Trade is 
principally carried on. The Woollen Manufacture is here fo 
conſiderable, that it employs many Thouſands of Hands: The 
ſcarlet Cloths made here are judged to excel moſt others; which 
is ſuppoſed to be owing to a particular Quality in the Waters of 
this Place. It is remarkable, that the Waters of a Spring here 
are always found to have the ſame Temperature, with reſpect 


to Heat and Cold, the whole Year round. Great Quantities of 


Scarlet, as well as White, and other Dies, are ſent weekly to 
London. The Ea/t-India Company take great Quantities, and 
moſt other Countries, which make uſe of Brizifh Woollen Ma- 
nufatture, are moſtly ſerved from hence. 

2E | Not- 
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Notwithſtanding the growing Trade of the French, this Ma- 
nufacture flouriſhes here in an extenſive Way, tho” pgrhaps not 
ſo great as it was 30, or 40 Years ago; for ſtill Induſtry is en- 
couraged in this Branch, and no Work- men are ſeen deſti- 
tute, tho' Styoud- Mater is extremely populous. The Women 
maintain themſelves by Spinning, and the Children are made 
uſeful very early; but, as the Poor are, almoſt, wholly em- 
ployed in this Manufacture, Labour of other Kinds is dear: 
Lands ſet at a high Rent, and the Produce of them * in a 
good Profit. 

No Part of Glouceſterſhire wears a more agreeable Aſpe than 
this about Stroud-MWater. From the Borders of the Hills (under 
which, upon the Streams in the ſmall Vallies, the Manufac- 
tuxers have their Dwelling) there appear delightful Proſpects 
of ſeveral Villages, forming, as it were, one Town, in a ſtrag- 
gling View, intermixed with ſcarlet Cloths upon the Racks or 
Tenters, which agreeably variegate the View, and give the 
more Pleaſure to a Lover of his Country, and to a benevolent 
Mind, as they are the Produce of Induſtry, the only Support of 
a trading Country. 

With a View to the Improvement of the cloathing Trade in 
this Neighbourhood, an Act was paſſed, in the 3d Year of his 
preſent Majeſty's Reign, for making the Stroud- Water navigable 
from Framelude to Walbriage, near to the Town of Stroud. And 
tho' ſome Propoſals were made for carrying it into Execution; 
yet nothing has appeared conſequent thereto, except the Opening 
a Subſcription for the raiſing 10,000 /. for that good End, which 
Subſcription is not full. 

A Propoſal was made at the Beginning of the Year 1758, for 
making this River navigable, by ſome Perſons, who have lately 
obtained a Patent for making Rivers navigable, in a Method in- 


vented by themſelves ; by which it is propoſed, inſtead of uſing | 


Locks, to ſhift the Lading of the Veſſel at the ſeveral Mills, 
by Means of certain mechanical Powers, from one Veſſel to 
another; and this to be — in leſs D. than is required 
in paſſing Locks. 

The Town of Stroud, which gives Name to the River, ſtands 
on the Side of a Hill; is not very populous, being inhabited by 
few of the principal Clothiers, who generally chuſe their Reſi- 
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dence in the Villages, upon the Stroud- Water, and other Streams, 
for the greater Conveniency of carrying on their Buſineſs. The 
Market is on Fridays; the Fairs on May 12, and Auguſt 21. Near 
the Town lies | | | 

Chalford-Bottom, remarkable for a petrifying Spring, its agree- 
able Situation, its deep Vale, riſing Hills, and other beautiful 
and uncommon Proſpects. | 

About 9 Miles to the Eaſt of Stroud lies 

Cirenceſter took its Name from the River Churn, which runs 
thro' it, and from Cęſtre, derived from the Latin Ca/trum, a 
Camp. 

It is the longeſt and oldeſt Town in this County, ſituate about 
15 Miles from Glowce/ier, and 85 Weſt from London. 

It is faid by ſome to have been built by Ciſſa, one of the Saxon 
Vice-roys, and was of great Note under the Romans, who made 
it an eminent Station for their Armies. Two of the Roman 
Conſular Ways, . croſs each other here, one of which is viſible 
by a high Ridge, as far as Bzrd-lip-hill; the other runs to 
Crictlad: and Newbury ; the Foundation of the old Wall is viſi- 
ble in many Places, and ſeveral Antiquities, eſpecially Roman, 
have been dug up, as was a fine Moeſaic Pavementin 1723, and 
many ancient Coins. The Saxons are ſaid to have built the 
Town-Abbey, of which two old Gate-houſes ſtill remain. It was 
formerly two Miles round, but ſuffered much from the Danes. 
It is ſaid, that Conſtantine, the firſt Chriſtian Emperor, was 
crowned King of the Br:tors in this City. However, this Place 
was in great Eſteem in that Emperor's Time, and was ſtrongly 
fortified with Walls, and a Caſtle, in 577. The Britons long 
defended themſelves here againſt the Saxons. 

In 628, the King of Mercia fought a great Battle againſt the 
King of the Y:/t-Saxons. — In 879, the Danes took it from the 
Mercians. — In 1020, King Canute held a general Council of the 
Kingdom here. — In the Year 1150, the Town was made a 
Garriſon for Maud, the Empreſs, againſt King Stephen. — In 
1216, in the Reign of Henry III. the Caftle was demoliſhed. — 
In 1321, Edward II. rendezvouzed his Army here. And in 
the Year 1400, the Dukes of Exeter, Surrey, and Aumerle, and 
the Earls of Salisbury and Glouceſter took up Arms againſt Henry 
V. but were ſuppreſſed. And it is obſervable, that in this Town, 

| the 
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the firſt Act of Rebellion was committed in 1641, and here was 
the firſt Blood-ſhed in 1688, at the Revolution. 

This Town is alarge, and populous Borough, and is a Hail 
dred of itſelf, The Church is very remarkable, having 28 
Windows of painted Glaſs, repreſenting Scripture-Hiſtory, the 
Fathers, Martyrs, &c. It has a lofty Tower, and beautiful 
Porch fronting the Market-place, There are ſeveral Chapels 


in this Church, with good Paintings: Alfo, a free Grammar- 


ſchool, with three Hoſpitals, and other Habitations provided 
for the Poor. It has a Market on Mondays for Corn, and on 
Fridays one of the greateſt in the Kingdom for Wool, there be- 
ing no leſs than 5000 Packs brought hither, in ſome Years, from 
Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, which are ſold, 
for the moſt Part, to the Clothiers of this County and Wilis. 
Eafter-Turſday, Fuly 18, and Nov. 8, are Fairs for Commodities 
in general; but the Weeks before Palm- Sunday, and before Bar- 
tholomew- Day, are conſiderable Fairs for Cloth. 6 

Lord Bathurſt has here a handſome Seat, and noble Park laid 
out in an agreeable Taſte. Near the Park is a large Wood, 
called Oleley- Mood, from the Center of which run out ten Viſtas 
of great Length, moft of them terminated by ſome remarkable 


Object at a Diſtance. The Diſpoſition of the Park, and Wood, 


do honour to his Lordſhip's TOY and were much approved of 
by the late Mr. Pope. 

Fairford, on the Eaſt-ſide of the County, 20 Miles from 
Glouceſter, and 78 from London, has its Name from its old Ford 
over the Coln, a little above its Influx into the Thames, on which 


it has now two fair Bridges. The Pariſh is 10 Miles in Compaſs, 


and diſtinguiſhed by the Borough, Ea/i-End, and Mill torun End. 
Medals, and Urns are often dug up here; and there are ſeveral 
Burrows in it, ſuppoſed: to have been raiſed over Men that were 
lain. The Church is large, and beautified with 28 Windows, 
curiouſly painted with Scripture-Hiſtory, deſigned by Albert Du- 
rel, an Halian, and the Colours are fo lively, eſpecially in the 
Drapery, that Sir Antho. V andyke affirmed, that the Pencil could 
not exceed them. Here is a Market on 7 hurſdays; and Fairs 

on May 14, and Nov. 12. 
Lerchlade, or Lechlade, is a ſmall Town 3 Borders of the 
County Eaſt- ward, about three Miles from Fairford, and about 
| | Nine 
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Nine from Cirence/ter. The River Churn, which riſes near Cub- 
berly, ſometimes called the Thames- Head, runs immediately into 
IVilthire, and reviſits Glouceſterſhire near Kempsford, thence glid- 
ing on, in a gentle Courſe, parts this County from Berkſhire, and 
funs by this Town, near which the Thames begins to be naviga- 
ble, by the Help of Locks; fo that they here carry on a conſide- 
rable Trade in Malt, Meal, Cheeſe, Corn, and other Commo- 
dities : The Wharfingers here are the common Carriers of theſe 
Goods, by Water, to London. Near the Town, but in the Li- 
mits of Berkſhire, viz. at St. John's Bridge, is annually held a 
large Fair for Cheeſe, in the Beginning of September, and the 
Price it then bears is the uſual Standard for the Year, 

North of Letchlade is Sherborn, a Pariſh of ſmall Extent, but 
conſiſting of rich meadow, arable, and paſture-Land: On the 
N. E. Side runs the River JVindruſh. There are many excel- 
lent Quarries of Free- ſtone; and at Great Barrington, near Sher= 
birn, there is a large Quarry of Free- ſtone, remarkable for its 
Durableneſs 3 ; on which account, much of it has been uſed in 
repairing W:ftminſter- Abbey, and in the Buildings at Woodſtock. 

Paynſwick, about three Miles North of Stroud, is remarkable 
tal its healthy Air. It is inhabited chiefly by Clothiers, or thoſe 
employed by them. It has a Brook running thro” it into the 
Stroud, It is remarkable for a large Sheep- market, which is 
on Tueſdays, and its Fairs on WVhitfun-Tueſday,. and Sept. 19. 

After the Severn has received the Chilt, and one or two. other 
Streams, or Rivulets, which run into it a-croſs the Vale from the 
Foot of the Cotfwold Hills, it viſits ,, | 

Glmueter, the Metropolis of the County. It lies in Lat. 51 
53, and 102 Miles from Londen. This is a very ancient City, 
called Gleountby the Romans, who here ſettled a Colony. The 
Saxons named it Gleaucetre, borrowing the Name from the old 
Britiſh Words Glaw, which ſignifies Farr, and Caer a City. It 
continued in after Times to be very eminent; ſome Parliaments 
were held here; Henry the IIId was crowned here, and it has 
given the Title of Earl and Duke to many of the principal No- 
bility, and Royal Family of England. At preſent it is a pretty large, 
but not very populous Place, conſiſting, principally of four ſpa- 
cious Streets, meeting each other at right Angles, near the Cen- 
ter of the City, and N their Names from the Situation of 
the 
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the Gate at the Bottom of each, as the Ea/t-gate-/reet, Nef. 
gate-ſtreet, &c. there are alſo ſome back-Streets and Lanes, 
chiefly on the Weſt- ſide of the City. Where the chief Streets 
meet, ſtood a lofty and beautiful Croſs ; but this Croſs running 
to Decay, and being found to ſtand in the Way of Carriages 
paſſing near it, was, a few Years ſince, taken down ; as were 
alſo ſeveral Houſes, a ſmall Market-houſe, over which was a 
Ciſtern of Severn-water, and the Tower of Trinity Church, all 
which ſtood in the Midſt of the Meſi- gate Hreet, the Church it- 
ſelf having been taken down ſeveral Years before. The Re- 
moval of theſe Buildings has made the Street airy and ſpacious: 
And the new Toſſey, which is built at the South-eaſt-corner of 
this Street, is now ſeen to great Advantage, which muſt other- 
wiſc have been hidden by old Houſes. This is an elegant Brick 
Building, ornamented with Stone. In the front Pediment, the 
City Arms, adorned with the Cap of Maintenance, Sword, and 
other Enſigns of the City Honours are well carved. In this 
Tolſey the City Courts are held; and the Aſſizes and Quarter 
Seſſions in a large, old Hall, in the ſame Street, called the Booth- 
hall. Thereis, in the Middle of this Street, a good Statue of K, 
George I. in a Roman Habit, crowned with Laurel, and another 
of Queen Anne, in the South-gate-ſtreet, where there is alſo a con- 
venient, old Market houſe for Wheat, with a Statue of K. Char: 
the IId, in a Niche over one End of it, but wretchedly executed: 
Here alſo ſtands an old Conduit, with a ſmall, but not inelegant 
Building over it, in the Gothic Taſte. This Conduit, with 
one at the Croſs, both ſupplied with Water from a Spring at 
Robin Hood's Hill, about a Mile and Half from the City, were, 
*till lately, almoſt the only Places from whence the Inhabitants of 
this Part of the Town could be ſupplied with good, Spring-wa- 
ter; but a few Years ago, Col. Seluyn, many Years the worthy 
Repreſentative of the City, at his ſole Expence, cauſed a ca- 
pacious Reſervoir to be dug at the Foot of the above-mentioned 
Hill, from whence the Water is brought in Pipes to all Parts 
of the Town ; and every Family, who will, may have it brought 
by Leaden-pipes into their Houſes, at an eaſy Rent. The 
public Conduits for this Water are continued as before ; but an 
Engine, by which the Severn-Water was forced to the weſtern 
Parts of the Town, is „ as e. Wich this 
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Reſervoir-water the County Infirmary is ſupplied, which is very 
lately finiſhed, and is a large, brick Building, with convenient 
Wards for the Reception of a great Number of Patients, in an 
unconfined, airy Situation, without the South- ate. While 
this Building was erecting, the Patients were lodged i in a tem- 
porary Infirmary, but — a to be received into the new one. 


Upwards of 3500 l. was ſubſcribed for erecting the new Infir- 


mary, which is ſupported by annual Contributions of about 
10001]. beſides caſual Benefactions. But the chief Orna- 
ment of this City is its magnificent Cathedral ; which was be- 
gun by Aldred, Biſhop of Worcgſter, in the Reign of Edward the 
Confeſſor, nearly on the ſame Ground, where Oſric, King of 
Northumberland, had before founded a Monaſtery; but was 
much enlarged, and beautified, by ſubſequent additional Build-- 
ings. The whole together is now one regular, and noble Ge- 
thic Structure, Its lofty, and ſtately Tower, which was built 
in the Reigns of Henry V. and Henry VI. at the Expence of 
Abbot Szabrete, equals, if not exceeds, in curious Workmanſhip 
any Thing of the Kind in England, and has a very ſtriking Ef- 


fect in the Proſpect of the City at a Diſtance, eſpecially from 


the Weſt: The Choir is alſo very lofty, and well adorned, and 
exceeded by none: There is alſo a very neat Chapel, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, at the Eaſt-end beyond the Choir. This 


Chapel has an elegant Altar-piece of Stucco-work ; given by the 
late worthy Biſhop of Gloucgſter, Dr. Benſon, who was at conſi- 


derable Expence in beautifying every Part of the In- ſide of the 
Church; which, chiefly by the Generoſity of this excellent 
Prelate, is, of late Years, much improved. The aukward 
Paintings with which the vicious Taſte of ſuperſtitious Times 


had decorated the Roof and Walls, are entirely ſtruck out, and 


the whole waſhed of a plain Stone-colour, appearing in its pro- 
per Simplicity : And at the fole Expence of this worthy Bene- 
factor a fine Screen is erected under the Organ, between the 


Body of the Church and the Choir, in the Gothic Manner, built 


with Free- ſtone, and curiouſly adorned. Out of a Regard to 
the Virtues of this Prelate, Gabriel Hanger, Eſq; of Driffield, 
in this County, lately ſet up a very ſumptuous, marble Mony- 
ment to his Memory; which Token of Reſpe& his own Mo- 
deſty had urged him to prohibit his Executors to pay him. There 

- Aaa is 
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Is alſo a good, old Tomb of Edward the IId near the Choirs 
and one of Wood, for R. Cuſthoiſe, with ſome other good Ones, 
but not remarkable. The Whifpering- place, which is a nar- 
row Paſſage behind the Choir, is obſcrved as a Curioſity, but 
falls far fhort of that in the Dome of St. Paul's in London. The 
Cloiſters are much, and juſtly admired: The only Blemiſh in 
the Church is, the enormous Size of the Pillars in the Body of 
It, which are much too large in Proportion to their Height, and 
would have been reduced to a proper Size, chiefly at the Coſt of 
"the late Biſhopz had it not been thought that it would have 


"weakened them too much. The Biſhop's Palace was alſo much 
improved by him, at a confiderable Expence. The Green near 


the Church is lait out in Walks, planted with Rows of Elms, 
and Lime Frees; and is airy and pleafant, ſurrounded by the 
Houſes of the Dean and Prebendaries, and other good Buildings, 
Five only, out of eleven of the old Pariſh Churches, now remain; 
four of them entire, but one of them, St. Johws, has been partly 
rebuilt; a fixth, St. Adate's, has been lately built of Brick, 
with a ſmall wooden Turret, upon the Spot where one of the 
fame Name formerly ſtood ; fome Remains ſtill ſtand of the Mo- 
naſteries of Black, and White Friars, and St. Ofwald”s Priory; 
but very little of the old: City-walls, only the four Gates remain 
nearly entire. The North-gate is uſed as the common Goal of 
the City. The County Goal, which is the Remains of the 
* Caſtle built by Fitz-Oßborn, Earl of Fereford, ſtands on the 


Out; ſide of the Town, near the Severn, and is remarkably large 


and airy. Here are four Hoſpitals, or Almſ-houſes for poor 
Men and Women, but two of them, St. Margaret's and Mag- 
* daler's ſand a little without the Town, on the Zondon Road; 
St. Bartholomew's, within the City, is largely endowed. There 
- is alſo a Blue-Coat Hoſpital, where Boys are taught Reading, 
Writing, and Arithmetic, and from thence apprenticed to 
Frades; and a Work- houſe, and ſeveral other confiderable cha- 
* ritable Donations. There are two Grammar-ſchools, called 
the College and Crypt Schools; the latter of which is a free School, 
and ſends every four Years an Exhibitioner to Pembroke Cullege 
m Oxfird; and (as are, likewiſe, moſt of the Charities) is veſt- 
"ed in the Corporation; which. conſiſts of a Recorder, 12 Alder- 


| Hen, one of which is annually choſen May or, 4 Town-Clerk, 
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Chamberlain, Sword- bearer, 40 Common Council- men, four 
Sergeants at Mace, Cc. there are alſo 12 incorporated Com- 


panies for Trade. The private Buildings are, in general, old 


and irregular; and the Inhabitants do not make the moſt of 


their advantageous Situation for Trade; only one Manufacture, 


that of Pin- making, being carried on with Spirit, and a Sugar- 
work, lately ſet up by one e Perſon ; ; they have a very convenient 


Quay cu the Severn, and a Cuſtom-houſe with proper Officers. 


There is a Market on /Y2ane/day and Saturday; and the Fairs are 
April 5, Tuly 5, Sept. 28, and Nev. 28. There is a wooden 
Bridge, with Stone Piers, over the Severn, at the Weſt-Gate, 
which leads to a Jong Cauſe-way, called Over's Cauſe-way, 
which runs thro” an land, formed by the Severn, called the Iſle 


of Alney. 


A [ale below Gloucefler, on the Banks of the Severr., are 
ſome Remains of the old Monaſtry of Llanthony, removed hither 
from Herefordſhire about ſeven Miles lower. The Severn, now 
grown wider, receives the Stroud-waeter, which here diſcharges 
itlelf into it at Framelode, where there is a Paffage over the Se- 
dern, and a large Wharf for the landing of Coals which are 


5 due here; as they are alſo to Tewk/hury, from Shropſbire. 


At Lalſington, near Glaucgſter, there are found, on the Side of 
a Hill, ſmall A¶roites, which are of a greyiſh Colour, flat, and 
furrounded with little Points, like Rays; they are about the 
Breadth of a Silver-penny, and as thick as an Half-crown, and 
when put into Vinegar have a Motion like other Aſtroites. 

Norißleche is a ſmall Market-town, 80 meaſured Miles from 
London, Here is a good Church, and Grammar-ſchoot; The 
Roman Foſſe-way is carried on from near Tedbury, by Cirencefler, 
to this Place; and the Road from Ghuce/ter to Oxford, which 
formerly went on the Top of the Hill near this Place, is late} 
carried thro” it, and the old Road is diſuſed. From Naorthleche 
the Fofſe- way, which is here very entire, paſſes to S792 ( already 
deſcribed), from thence to Moreton- Hindmarſh, (an old, neg- 
lected Market-town ;) a little farther it leaves this County, and 
is continued to Scotland. The other Raman Way croſſes the Foſſe- 


way at Cirenceſter, is called 1rmin-ftreet, which coming from 


St. David's in Pembrekeſhire, enters Glouceſterſhire on the Weſt- 


ide, and from the _y of Gloucgſter, after paſſing Cirence efter, en- 
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ters Wilthire, near Cricklade, and thence is carried to  Seuthamp= 
ton: But this is not ſo entire as the F oſſe· way. 


About eight Miles South 1 of Campden, in a Bottom, 
ſands, 

W. nchcomb, an ofd Market- -town, formerly famous for its Ab- | 
bey ; ; and near it ſtands large Remains of a fine Caſtle, at Sudely, 
In later Times, the Inhabitants hereabouts attempted to raiſe To- 
bacco, and with ſo much Succeſs, that the Scheme was 3 85 
ſed by Act of Parliament. | 

From the weltern Parts of the Cotfweld-hills, there is a de- 
lightful, and moſt extenſive Proſpect into one of the richeſt 


Vales in England, which runs thro? the Middle of this County 


from North-weſt to South-eaſt, without any Interruption from 
intervening Hills, from near the Vale of Eveham almoſt to Bri/- 
tol, more than half the Length of the County. In ſome Places, 
the whole Vale may be fron at one View ; which, as it chiefly 
conſiſts, of fine Paſture-ground, agrecably interſperſed with 
Towns and populous Villages, and moſt of the Hedges planted 
with tall Elms, and the large River Severn running thro' the 

whole, forms a very ſtriking Proſpect; eſpecially when it is firſt 


ſeen after travelling over the Cotfwold-hills, and cannot but give 


Pleaſure, as it ſeems to promiſe abundant Amends for the com- 
parative Sterility, of the eaſtern Parts: Nor does it fail to anſwer 
the moſt ſanguine Expectations in this Reſpect, Here the Air is 
much warmer, and, except in ſome few Places in the lower or 
ſouthern Parts of the County, which lie near the Banks of the 
Severn, and are ſomewhat marſhy, is, in general, very pure and 
healthy. The Soil, in moſt Parts of the Vale, is rich and ſoft, 
inclining to Clay, but in ſome Parts, for a ſmall Extent, is gra- 
velly, in others ſandy. It is every where cultivated, and does 
every where amply pay the Huſbandman for his Labour in the 
Cultivation. The greateſt Quantity of Corn is raiſed in the 
North - eaſt Part of this Vale about Cheltenham, where the Wheat 
is larger, fuller, and heavier than on the Hills. Corn- fields are 
more thinly interſperſed among the Paſtures towards the South- 
weſt; and about Berhelzy, the Grounds are almoſt wholly Paſ- 
ture, and ſo continue to Bri Jl, | 
" Tewkſbury ſtands near the Confluence of this River with the 


Scvern; 3 it has alſo two other leſſer Streams, called Rivers, 


running 
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| running by it, the Caran, which diſcharges itſelf into the Avon, 
and the Stwilgate. This Town, and Cirence eſter, are the only 
Places in the County (beſides the City of Glauceſter) which ſend 
Members to Parliament: But Tewkſbury i is not of ſo high Anti- 
quity as the other. It receives its Name of Theoe/bury, or Tewk/- 

bury, from Theocus, an Hermit, who, about A. D. 700, had a Cell 
for Devotion at this Place, and occaſioned, by the Fame of his 
Sanctity, a great Reſort hither to him; ſoon after this, a Priory. 
was founded here by Odo, and Dodo, Mercian Noblemen. This 
Priory, in the Year 980, was ſubjected to the Abbey of Cran- 
borne in Dorſetſhire ; but, about A.-D. 1102, was rebuilt by R. 
Fitzhaman, and converted into an Abbey, the Abbot and Monks 
removing from Cranborne hither, as the moſt deſirable Situation; 
and Cranborne, thenceforward, became a Priory, ſubject to the 
Abbey of Tewi/ſbury. This Abbey was richly endowed by ſub- 
ſequent Beneſactions, and with the Abbey the Town increaſed 
and flouriſhed. It is now a large, handſome, and populous 
Town, 96 meaſured Miles from Londen, conſiſting of three 
good Streets: The Buildings, indeed, are moſt of them old 
and irregular, but being raiſed high, and the Streets wide, 
well pitched, and accomodated with broad Pavements next the 
Houſes for Foot-paſſengers, fenced with Poſts, the whole makes 
a good Appearances ; particularly the High-ſtreet, which is 
long, wide, and ſtrait, and agreeably terminated at the Upper- 
End by a diſtant View of the Country. The Church (which, 

with an old Gate- way near it, and ſome few leſſer Ruins, is all 
that remains of Fitzhaman's Abbey) is a large, and venerable 
Pile. It is very lofty, built, as moſt of our Cathedrals, with 
croſs and Side-iſles, and a large Tower in the Middle. The 
Choir and Weſt- end are well ornamented with Pinacles, Bat - 
tlements, c. but the Tower is low, in Proportion to its Big- 
neſs. Many illuſtrious Perſons are here buried; particularly 
thoſe who were here baſely put to Death after the Battle of 
Tewkſbury, ſo fatal to the Lancaſtrian Cauſe, The izody of the 
Church is large, but ſo crowded with Galleries, that it does not 
appear to Advantage : The Choir is neat, well paved, and 
adorned. There is a good Altar- piece, and the Communion- 
table is a handſome marble Stone, ſupported by a well-fanſied, 

and executed Repreſentation of a Paſſion-flower Tree, in ſtrong, 
but 
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but neat Iron - work, properly painted. The Church-yard has 
been not long ſince encloſed. with an handſome, iron Paliſade, 
and laid out into pleaſant Walks, well gravelled. The Town 
is governed by two Bailiffs, who, with two others are the ruling 
Magiſtrates. The Inhabitants carry on a conſiderable Trade in 
Malt, and other Commodities ; their Poor are chiefly employed 
in knitting of Stockings, Caps, Waiſt coats, &c. moſtly Cot- 
ton; tho? there are of late Years ſeven Stocking-looms' ſet up; 
and they do not fail to take Advantage of their two navigable 
Rivers. The Roads about this Town, were, *till very lately, 
almoſt impaſſable, and wholly fo for Wheek-carriages, by whick 
Means their Markets and Trade ſuffered ; but they have lately 
been repaired about two Miles every Way, chiefly by the Ge- 
neroſity of their Repreſentatives ; and Turnpikes have been ſince 
erected to compleat this uſeful Work. The Corporation are 
Lords of the Manor, and have the Tolls of the Markets, which 
are kept on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and the Diſpoſal of the 
Charities, which confiſt of ſome Almſ-houſes, and ſeveral other 
Donations. There are two Ferries, or Paſſages, over the Severn 
near Tewkſbury, called the upper and lower Lode, and another 
ſomewhat lower, called the How; a little below which, it re- 
ceives a ſmall River, or Brook called the 7873 which riſes in 
Dawdfwell, and thence runs to 

Chellenlum, a Market- town of one long Street, eight Miles 
in the Road from Glouce/terſhire to Minchcombe, and 95 from Lon- 
fon. It took its Name from the Brook Chilt, which paſſes thro” 
it. The Pariſh is very large, and has a good Trade in Malt; 
but is remarkable for nothing ſo much as its medicinal, purging 
Waters; which occaſions a great Reſort both of the Rich and 
Gay, as well as the Poor; "the Waters, in their Seaſon for 
drinking, being an agreeable Purge, never attended with a nau- 
fea, or griping ; they are compounded chiefly of a nitrous Salt, 
Sulphur, and Steel; and a Quart has been found to contain near 
two Drachms of nitrous Salt, and about Half a Drachm of al- 
kaline Earth. They are deemed a good Remedy in all inflam- 
matory, ſcorbutic, or ſchrophulous Diſorders ; and are remark- 
ably beneficial in all nephritic, and hæmorrhoidal Cafes, A 
pleaſant Walk has been made leading to this Spring, where the 


Waters are diſperſed; and a great Number of commodious Lodg- 
ings 
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ings are built for the Reception of Company. According to 
Camden, this Water is much of the fame Nature as Scarborough, 
and were, not many Years ago, found out by the Reſort of vaſt 
Flocks of Pigeons hither, as the Curious conjeQure, — to pro- 
voke their Appetite, and quench their Thirſt, The Market 
here is on Thurſdays, and the Fairs the 2d Thurſday i in April, 
Holy Thurſday, and Auguft 5. | 

Deerhur/t, two Miles diſtant ſouth of Tewkſbury, and fix 
Miles from Ghucefter. It derives its Name from the Saxen Word 


Herſt, which ſignifies a Wood; antiently of great Note for the 


Number, and Excellency of the Deer which ſubſiſted there. The 


Church had an handſome Spire and Steeple, which was blown 


down in 1666 ; it has now a ſmall Tower at the Weſt end, 
with Pinacles. The Body of the Church is a very handſome, 
large, high Building, covered with Lead, the Chancel ſome- 
what higher than the Body of the Church, and hath a large Iſie 
en each Side. The Parifh, in general, conſiſts of rich meadow 


and Paſture- land; but it is ſubje& to receive Damage by the 


Over-flowing of the River Severn, which runs two Mites on the 


Weſt-fide of the Pariſh. 


Having thus taken a curſory View of the weſtern, and mid- 
dle Part of the County, we ſhall now paſs te thoſe which are 
more eaſterly, diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Cotfwold. 

Cotfwold is the eaſtern Part of the County, fo called from the 


great Number of Sheep-cotes upon it, and wola, the old Word 


for a Hill: It is alſo called Corfwold-hills, or fimply The Hill. 
The Air on the Hills is very bleak and ſharp, but very pure and 


healthful ; the Soil, not ſo fertile as in the Vale, having very lit- 
tle good Paſture-ground in it for Cattle; but Abundance of 


Sheep-paſtures on ſome of the Downs, which feed a great Num- 


ber of Sheep. It was from a Preſent of theſe Sheep, from Ed- 


ward 1 to Alphonſo, King of Spain, that the preſent Breed of 
Spaniſh Sheep is ſaid to deſcend ; tho* the Corfwvald Wool is now 


much coarſer than that of Spain. The Soil alſo produces conſi- 
derable Crops of light Wheat, and Barley, but the Barley is fs 


early ſown, and ſo long in growing and ripening, that, hen any 


Thing is long delayed, it is a proverbial Saying, that It is as long 


in coming as Cotfwvold Barley. The Graſs, called St: Fain, is alſo 


propagated here with good Succeſs, Timber is very ſcarce in 


. | this 
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this Part of the County ; and in many Parts of Cotſwold, not a 
Hedge i is to be ſeen for ſome Miles. The Mounds here are ge- 
nerally Stone-walls, the Materials of which they are built lying 
not more, in ſome Places, than a Foot, or even half a Foot un- 
der the Surſace of the Ground. The Stone, in general, is a 
ſmall, coarſe, kind of Free- ſtone, and unfit for the Purpoſes of 
neat Building, and is, therefore, commonly uſed for ordinary 
Houſes, for theſe Walls, or for mending the Roads: Tho' there 
are, at no great Diſtance from each other, ſeveral Quarries of 
better Stone interſperſed, ſome of which, particularly that near 
Painfwick, is very white, fine, and durable, little inferior to 
that of Bath; fit to be uſed in the moſt elegant Buildings, and 
capable of being finely wrought in ornamental Works. There 
are alſo many Tile Quarries, where many durable Tiles are 
made, particularly, in and near B:fley. Some ſmall Rivers have 
their Riſe among the Cotſivald- hills, which very agrecably Wa- 
ter the little Bottoms there; and ſome of them have pretty good 
Meadow-ground near their Banks, and are well ſtored with Fiſh, 
particularly Eels, Trout, and Cray-fiſh. Moſt of theſe Streams 
take their Courſe from North-weſt to South-eaſt, and run into the 
Thames. The moſt obſervable of theſe are the Hindruſb, Coin, 
and the Churn. 

Stew, generally called Stoꝛo on the Mold, lies about 18 Miles 
N. E. from Ghuce/ter, 11 from Cheltenham, and 77 from Lon- 
don, is ſituated ona Hill, which has given riſe to an Obſervation, 
that they have but one Element, viz, Air; there being neither 
Wood, common Fields, nor Water belonging to the Town. 
The Raman Foſſe-way runs through it to Northleche, The 
Church is remarkable for a high Tower, and it ſtands on ſuch 
an Eminence, that it commands a very diſtant Proſpect. The 
adjacent Lands are eſteemed good for Growth of Hops, as well 
as good for Paſture; ſo that their Fairs have been remarkable 
for Hops, Cheeſe, and Sheep; but for Want of a proper Manu- - 
facture, their Poor are very numerous; for whom Proviſion is 
made for their Relief and Support, by Hoſpitals, Almſ-houſes, 
and Charity-ſchools, liberally endowed. The Market-day is 
Thurſday, and the Fairs are May 12, when near 20,000 Sheep 
are uſually ſold; ang October 24 is a remarkable n Fair for 


' Cheeſe, 


Moreton | 
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Moreton, is a ſmall Market Town, ſituated on the River 
Euenlod, in the great Road from London to Worceſter. About a 


Mile from hence are four Shire-ſtones, where the four Counties 


of Glouceſter, Oxford, Worceſter, and Warwick meet. 

Campden, 87 Miles from London, is a Borough, and a Market 
Town, ſituated under the Side of a Hill; fo called from a 
Camp near it, where a Battle was formerly fought. There 1s 
a ſmalE Brook runs through it into the Stur. The Town ts 
famous for the Manufactory of Stockings; and the Church for 
ſeveral remarkable Tombs, Viſcount Campden's, &c. and the 
Country round about for its Fertility and Pleaſantneſs. The 
Market is on Wedneſday; and the Fairs are on Ah-Wedneſday, 
April 23, July 25, and Nov. 3. | | 

At Little Sodbury, near this Place, there is a Camp, mee 
A entire, and ſeveral others of leſs Note. | £01 
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f Y Fond - xeyne, did belong to the Dobuni, and by 
U its Situation, particularly to the North- eaſt at 


68 ve 

ERS 6 ſwers the Original of the Name Dobuni, as being 
ie and level. On the Weſt, it borders upon Glaucgſternſbire; 
on the South, where it is broadeft, the River I/ divides it from 
Berkſhire, as far as Dorcheſter, and from thence the Thames; and 
on the Eaſt, it is bounded by Bucks ; on the North-eaſt-fide it 
has Northamptonſhire ; and on the North-weſt, Yarwickfhire. 
It is 130 Miles in Circumference, in which are contained 15 


EZ 


Market Towns, 280 Pariſhes, 534000 Acres of Land, and 


has in it one of the nobleſt Univerſities in the World. 
The antient Inhabitants of this Place were thoſe Britains, who 
poſſeſſed this County and Gloucefterſhire,, called Dobuni; but we 
find nothing memorable of them, but ſome Pieces of Coin, 
which Dr. Plat met with in his Search after the Antiquities of 
this County ; to whoſe Hiſtory, of their Inſcription, and many 
other Curioſities, we muſt refer the Reader. | 

After Julius Czjar had found a Way into Britain, the Romans 
never left their Inroads, *till they became at length perfect Maſ- 
ters of the greateſt Part of the Ifle.; and tho' they are long ſince 
departed, the Roads they made are ſtill remarkable; and of the 
four principal, or public Ways, one paſſeth through this County, 
viz. Thenild- ſtreet, which, in many Places, ſtil] retains that Name; 


it reaches, in this County, from 2 entering at the 
Pariſh 


E County of Oxford, called by the Saxons © Oxna- 


Otmore, and the adjacent Places, exactly an- 
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in this Place. The natural Curioſities, and ſome others of Art, 
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Pariſh of Chiner, in Buckinghamſhire, and going out, over. the 
Thames, at the Pariſh of Goring, into Berkſhire. 

There is another between Colebrook and Walling ford, now 
called Grimeſdyke. It goes ſingle, till it comes to the Woods 
near T field, and thence holds on its Courſe through the Woods 
to the River Thames. 1 

Beſide theſe, there is another Roman Way between Aldcbefter 
and Malling ford, Part of which is now to be ſeen, continued 
quite acroſs Otmore, by Beckley-Park-wall, and croſſing the 
Morcgſter Road, it goes by Stafford Grove and Heddington Quar- 
ries, through Mugdalen- College-Coppice, and fo to Walling ford. 

To theſe Roads, our Author adds a Deſcription of the Roman 
Way, called Aleman“ frees leading through this YOU to 
Bath. 

The true Alepan- ſurcet, by others called . ok . 
| it has left Buckinghamſhire, enters this County, ata Village called 
 Black-thorn, from whence it paſſes Alce/ter, Che/terton, Cherwell, and 
Woedſtock-park to Stunsfield, where, breaking off, it goes over the 
River Evenlode, to Milcot, to Ramſden, and fo into CONE 
and-thence to Bath. 

Nigh to theſe raifed Ways, the Romans placed their Tumuli, 
Z. e. the Sepulchres of their Generals, or other valiant Perſons. 
The Reaſons of their ſo doing was, to pay Honour to the De- 
ceaſed, by a raiſed Monument; and alſo, to remind Travellers that 
they were mortal. Theſe Tumuli were Hillocks, in the Form of 

a Cone: Dr. Plot tells us, he found two of theſe in Oxford/hire, 
one upon the Prætorian Way, and another on the Side of Aler- 
man-ſtreet. 

There is another Sort of Sima Antiquity wotth Notice, viz. - 
a Sort of Pavement made of {mall Tiles, not much bigger than 
Dice, artificially tinged with various Colours, annealed and po- 
liſhed ; of which, one was diſcovered at Great Tzw, and another 
at Steple Afton in this County. | 
Theſe are ſome of the Monuments of Roman Power and 

Greatneſs, which, for Regularity Sake, we have taken Notice of 


will occur in the Sequel of this Hiſtory. 

This County is, in general, rich and fertile; the lower Parts 
are cultivated into pleaſant Fields and Meadows. The Hills 
B b b 2 A were 
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were covered with great Store of Woods, *till the late Civil 
Wars, in which they were deſtroyed to ſuch a Degree, that few 
Places, except the Chiltern, anſwer that Character. At pre- 
ſent, Fuel is very ſcarce in general, and in ſome northern Parts is 
even ſold by Weight. To remedy this, juſtly merits the Atten- 
tion of the Inhabitants, by propagating the Growth of Pimber. 
And as the Country is fertile for Corn, and Graſs, ſo it likewiſe 
abounds in all Sorts of Game, both for Hunting and Hawking; 


And their Rivers abound with a Variety of Fiſh, which otherwiſe | 


add to their Pleafure and Convenience. | 

The principal Rivers are, the Thames, Iſis, Wi duds Rus 
lade, and Cherwell; beſides which, Dr. Plot reckons Seventy of 
an inferior Rank. 7 i 

I. The Thames. Having anticipated a Deſcription thereof 
by a large Account of it in our Natural Hiſtory of Midaliſex, 
we ſhall here only obſerve, That the Dame is but à ſmall 
River, which, riſing near Tring in Hertfordſhire, croſſes the 
County of Bucks, and falls into the /is at Dorche/ter, in this 
County; ſince that Junction, called Thameſis. 


IT. The %s riſeth near the South Border of Glucefterſhire, 


not far from Torleten, a imall Village, hard by the Fofſe-W ay ; ; 


and, in its firſt Entrance into this County, is ſtraitened by Rad:ot- ; 
Bridge; whence it paſſes by Bablac, famous for being the antient 
Seat of Robert de Vere, the great Earl of >; ith and ſoon after 


receives an Addition by the 


III. Vindriſn. A ſmall Brook, that flows out of the Coteſ- 


unit and firſt ſalutes Bur ford, ſtanding on the Banks of it; 
from hence it runs to Minſter Lovel, heretofore the Seats of the 
Lords Lovel and Tichemarſb; from thence it viſits Mhitney; af- 
terwards it goes by Coggs, the antient Seat of the Baron of Arſe, 
hard by V bicb. tuoad- Forgſi (of. large Extent) z hence plides to 
Stanton Harcourt, an antient Seat belonging to that Family; 


from thence it paſſeth to North Mor, and falls into the Jie. 


After this Conflux, the Is has a N. * Courſe ee e and 
unites with the River 


IV. Evenlade, which riſes in the Call, in 4 Glueeftorſbire, | 
and firſt viſits Cha/teton, in this County, and glides: $i E. to 
Fhich-woed Foreſt, and thence runs round to Cherlbury, the 


Baub, Hanborough, and paſting by. Rolirich-/lone comes to Caſ- 
ſenton, 


r 
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fenton, where it falls into the 1fis, near to which are ſeveral Mitts, 
erected for different Purpofes. ofa 

V. The River Cherwell riſes in eras; ade of a 
Hill, whence ſpring three Rivers, running different Ways. This 
River enters this County near Banbury, from thence' it continues 
its Courſe to King's Sutton, near which it receives the ſmall River 
$olbrooke; and from thence, for many Miles, paffing thro” the Mid- 
dle of the County, it crofles Aterman-/treet-Way, and viſits Mood. 
feeck-Park, and many well cultivated, and pleaſant Parts of this 
County, among which is p (of great Note in Antiquity,} 
where it is joined, from the Eaft, by a ſmall Brook, which runs 
by Alheſter; a little below which, it is joined by the River Rhea, 
and thence continues its Courſe a little to the Eaſt of Oxford; 
and then empties itſelf into the River Thames above-mentioned, 
which River from hence continues its Courſe, after many 
Windings and Turnings, by Abingdon, Dorchefter, Walling ford, 
Sc. to Reading, dividing this Ceunty from Berk/hire. ; 
Fhis County is divided into fourteen Hundreds, VIZ. 10 


motton, Bull ngton, C ates; 
Banbury, Bampton, _ #Ewelne, 
Blarham, Tame, | Langtree, 
Chadlington, T letulnor,  Binfield, or 
Ploughly, Pirton, Henlyy. 


I. MWotton- Hundred, not only becauſe it lies Southward, but 
on the Account of the Situation of the City of Oxford; which 
not only gives Name to the County, but, indeed, is yr the 
ge of it, claims the Preference. 

Oxford, in Saxon Oxen-fond, 47 Miles Liſtant from Pala 0 
is, by Mr. Camden, not undeſervedly ſtiled our moſt noble Athens, 
the Muſes Seat, and one of England's Pillars; nay, the Sum, 
the Eye of Britain. It is a moſt delicate and beautiful City, whe- 
ther we reſpect the Neatneſs of the private Buildings, the State- 
lineſs of the public Structures, or the e and Plea- . 
ſantneſs, of its Situation 

This-City (ſays Dr. Plot), is ated on a riſing Ground, in 
the Midſt of a pleaſant and fruitful Valley, of a large Extent, 
near the Confluence, and extended between the two Rivers of 


ths 
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This and Cherwell, with which it is bounded on the Eaſt, Weſt, 


and South; as alſo, with a Ridge of Hills (ſomewhat woody) 
about a Mile diſtant; ſo that the whole lies in the Form of a 
Theatre; and the City is adorned with ſo many Towers, Spires, 
and Pinnacles, that ſcarce any afford ſo agreeable a Proſpect. 
»Twas (no Doubt) the Sweetneſs and Commodiouſneſs of the 


Place, that firſt invited the great, and judicious King Alfred to 
ſelect it for the Muſas Seat; and ſome ſucceeding Kings to re- 


move hither their Royal Courts, both the Houſes of Parliament, 


and Courts of Judicature, Synods, and Convocations of the 
Clergy; of which the fore-mentioned, curious Hiſtoriographer 
gives us a Catalogue, and of which there is a Liſt in (per | 


Chriſti College.“ 
The Air, likewiſe, is ſo ſweet * wholſome, that if it may 


not be compared with that of Monipellier; yet it has been conſpi- 
cuouſly uſeful, and efficacious for the Removal of many Diſor- 
ders, and Recovery of Conſumptive Perſons. It has been an 


Obſervation of ſome Perſons, that tho* the Small- pox is as fre- 
quent here as any where elſe, the Effects of it are ſeldom fatal, 
or attended with any injurious Effects; and it has alſo been re- 
marked, that when the Peſtilence, in 1665, was ſpread, in a 
Manner, all over the Kingdom, tho' the Court, both Houſes 
of Parliament, and Terms were kept there, yet the _—_— 
notwithſtanding, was never there at all. 

T hat the Healthfulneſs of the Air may conſiderably . on 
the Waters; and the Wholeſomeneſs of the latter may conſiſt in 


their due Impregnation with Salts and Sulphurs, and their conti- 


nual Motion, has been a Maxim juſtly applied to this Place; for, 


if we conſider the Rivers in particular, the Springs they receive, 


and the Earths they waſh, their different Natures, Qualities, 


and Properties, mutually combine and contribute to the pecu- 
liar Excellence of the ſame. ? Cardan, in his Comment upon 


Hypocrates, 


* This City, without Controverſy, is very antient, David Taben- 


2 Radulphus Agus, John Roſe, Sc. make it to be above 1009 Years 
efore the coming of Chriſt; Fohn Roſe tells us, it was called Caer 


Boſſa, afterwards Rydychen, which, in the Britiſh Ton Nees bgpikes f 
ora, 


the Ford of Oxon, and thence cook: and bore the Name of Oxford; and 
it is indiſputable, that Martin the IId, who arrived at the Papal Seat 


about the Year 882, calls it an ancient Univerſity. . 


Dr. Plat's Natural Hiſtory of Oxferdhire, Page 2 $, 20« 
Fhilofophicat Tranſactions, Numb. 27, Page 495. 
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Hypacrates, takes the Plenty and Goodneſs of Fiſh to be another 
Proof of the Wholeſomeneſs of the Waters; and Dr. Brown ad- 
mits it into Conſideration, whether its exceeding, Fecundity and 
Fertility may not be aſcribed to the ſaline Tinctures it receives 
from the natural Salt- mines it licks by the Way; which Opinion, 
if approved, as rationally it may be, ſhews the Health of our 
Waters, and the Reaſon of it too. For many other ingenious 
Remarks on the Nature of the Waters in general, we muſt re- 
fer the Curious to Dr. Plt's Hiſtory before-mentioned. But to 
return from this Digreſſion. The City of Oxford is not only of 
great Antiquity, Beauty, and Splendor, but is moſt of all fa- + 
mous for its Univerſtty ; and, if that may claim the Antiquity 7 
before-mentioned, it is notwithſtanding to be acknowledged, 
that from the many Troubles and Confuſions by the Wars 
among the Saxon Kings, that Arts and Sciences left their Reſi- 
dence | here, and the Univerſity retained: little more than the 
Name; but at length, King Alfred, having reduced the national 
Affairs to a peaceable State and Condition, ſet» himſelf to the 
Promotion of Learning; and obſerving, that very few on the 
South Side of the Humber could read Engh/h, and ſcarce a Prieſt 
underſtood Latin, he, in order to reſtore this Univerſity to its 
priſtine Glory, ſent into France for Grimbold, and ohn, a Monk, 
to invite them to Oxford, to teach the Arts and Sciences; which 
having obtained, there was ſuch a general Thirſt for Learning, 
among the Britiſb Youth, that King Afea found it neceſſary to 
build three Colleges; and liberally endowed them, giving the 
fixth Part of his Revenue for the Support of his Scholars there. 
King Edward I. his Succeſſor, was as great an Encourager 
of Learning as his Father, and did almoſt as much for Cambridge, 
as Alfred had done for Oxford; fo that both Univerſities became 
ia a flouriſhing Condition, and ſo continued under the Princes 
of the Saxon Line that ſucceeded him, for above 100 Years; 
but after the Danes began to infeſt the Kingdom, this City fell a 
Sacrifice to their inhuman Ravages : So that for above 130 Years, 
a Stop was put to any Progreſs in Learning. However, in go 
ceſs of Time, the City was rebuilt by Zdward the Canfæſſor; and 
the Beneficence of other Princes and Nobles, gave a new Birth 
to Science in this Place; and thus it continued, till the Inhabi- 


tags revolted from Millan the Congueror, who laid Siege to it, 
and 
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and took it; and afterwards, in order to ſatisfy the People, he 
Leave to Rob, de Otley to erect a ſtrong Caſtle on the 
Weſt-fide of the City; after this, the Univerſity continued to 
fouriſh, and was frequently honoured with the ene of our 
Kings. 5 
It may ſeem a Dees from the ee Deſign of this 
Work to enter on an Account of this Univerſity, but, conſider- 
ing the Rank it uma in FO Hiſtory of England, we how e it * 
not be 8 


Of the Urivzxsrry of ORF ORD. 


The Univerſity, conſidered as a Body corporate, conſiſts of 
its Officers in general, and of the ſeveral Colleges, which, like 
ſo many private Companies, conſtitute the Whole. 

The Governors, or Magiſtrates of this great Univerſity, 
- which, in divers Reſpects, has not its Equal in the World, are 
theſe that follow ; namely, the Chancellor, the High Steward, 
the Vice-Chancellor, and the two Proctors; after theſe, the 
public Orator, the * of the * {ix Beadles, and A 
Verger. 

The Chancellor is choſen by the bade in 1 Convocation, 
His particular Office is to inſpe& the Government of this Uni- 
verſity ; to aſſert, and protect its Liberties, and to call Aſſem- 
blies, &c. He is, for the moſt Part, one of the prime m 
and his Office is for Life. 

The High Steward is nominated by the Chancellor, with the 
Conſent and Approbation of the Univerſity. His Office is like- 
wiſe for Life, and by Virtue thereof, be is to aſſiſt the Chancel- 
lor, and Proctors, in the Execution of their reſpective Offices. 
Moreover, he both hears, and determines capital Cauſes, accord- 
ing to the Laws of the Realm, when required ſo to do by the 
Chancellor. | 

The Fice-Chancelor, who is always the Head of ſome College, 
and in Orders, is annually nominated by the Chancellor as bis 
Deputy, and is elefted in Convocation, He repreſents the 
Chancellor in his Abſence, on all Occaſions, where his Office 
is concerned, and-in whatever 7 0 the Honour and Intereſt 


of the Univerſity. T h 
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The Proctors are two Maſters of Arts, who are annually 
choſen out of the ſeveral Colleges by Turns; their Duty is to 
inſpect the public Exerciſes, to keep the Peace, and puniſh all 
ſuch as are guilty of any Riots, or Diſorders. The Over - ſight 
of all Weights and Meaſures likewiſe belongs to them. The 
Keeper of the Records is to take Care of their Charters and 
Privileges, and to regiſter all public Tranſactions. 
Three of the Six Beadles are called Eſquire-Beadles, nd 
carry large Maces of Silver gilt; the other Three are diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Name of Yeoman-Beadles, ; and carry Silver 
Maces likewiſe, but then they are plain. Their Office is to at- 
tend the Vice-Chancellor in public; to ſeize any Delinquent 
and carry him to Priſon ; to conduct Preachers to Church, 5 
Lecturers to School, and to publiſh Courts of Convocation. 


The Vergers Office is to walk, on all ſolemn Occaſions, with 


the Six Beadles, before the Vice Chancellor. 

The Colleges are thoſe. Places, which are provided with ſuf- 
ficient Revenues for the Mainteriance of the Maſters, Profeſ. 
ſors, and Students; the Halls are ſuch Houſes, where the Stu- 
dents live either altogether, or at leaſt in Part, at their own Ex- 
pences; of the firſt Sort there are Twenty, of the Latter only 
Five; in each of them, however, there are private Lectures and 
Diſputes on all the liberal Sciences, in order to prepare the 
Students for the publie Exerciſes: They are ranked in the fol- 


lowing Order. „ 
| I. Univerſity College. 

This Houſe was the Beginning of the Univerſity, and was 
founded by King Alfred, in the Year 872: It is ſituate near the 
Eaſt Gate of the City, and has one Maſter, twelve Fellows, 
ten Scholars, &c. Among the modern Benefactors to this 
College, the late famous Dr. Radtliffe is a looked upon 


as One. 


II. Baliol College. 


This Houſe was founded by John Baliol, in the Vear 1262. 
It maintains a Maſter, twelve Fellows, thirteen Scholars, Oc. 
It is ſituated in the Suburbs, on the North Side of the City, and 
its Library is noted for its choice Collection of Books. 


Cee III. 
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wh fo called from its Founder, Walter of Merton, Biſhop of 
Rathyfler, and High Chancellor of England, about the Year 


PROT: It has a Warden, twenty Fellows, fourteen Portioniſts, 
Tue inner Quadrangle, the Library, and Garden, are alt 


| any of Notice; * ſtands on the South Side of the City. 


HED £8 A. Eater Callege 


Was Wunbat by Walter Stapleton, Biſhop of Rakes; wa 
Lord Treaſurer of England, in the Year 1316. It maintains a 
Rector, and twenty-three Fellows; the Front and Tower over 
the Gate are very curious; it is "Oy in the North Part of 
the City, and © on the Weſt Side of the Schools, 


K v. Oriol College ä 


Was at firſt called St. Marys, and King's College. It was 
founded by King Eduard the Second, in the Year 1324. His 
Son, King Edward III. added to the Revenue of it, by endow- 

ing it with a Meſſuage, called L'Oriel, from whence it derived 
its preſent Denomination. It maintains a Provoſt, 18 Fellows, 


&c, and ſtands on the South Side of the . 


VI. Qucen's Collage 
Is fo called in Honour of Philippa, Queen Confirt to Ed. 
ward III. by Robert Eglesfield, B. D. who was her Chaplain, 
and founded it in the Year 1340. It maintains a Provoſt, 14 
Fellows, ſeven Scholars, &c. Part of it, namely, the Chapel, 
Hall, Library, and Provoſt s Apartments, have been lately re- 
built j in a ſtately Manner; it is ſituated near St. Peter's Church 


in th the Eaſt, 
VII. New * 
Was founded in the Year 1386, by William of Wickham, Bi- 
ſhop. of Winche/ter, and Lord High Chancellor, under the 
Name of the College of the Bl/ed Virgin Mary : The Buildings 


are very ſtately, but more particularly the Chapel and the Hall. 


There i is a curious Collections of Books likewiſe in the * 
7* ' K. 
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| It maintains a pm 70 Fellows and, d. beſides 10 
Cabin, Sc. | 


VIII. Lincoln College © 

Was begun in the Year 1427, by Richard Fleming, Biſhop of 

Lincoln, but finiſhed by Thomas de Rotheram, Archbiſhop of 

York, and Lord High Chancellor, in the Year 1475. It main- 

tains a Rector, 12 Fellows, two Chaplait®s . and ſtands in 
the Center of the City. 


IX. All- Soul College vi 


| Was counted by Chichley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, i in fo 
Year 1437, for offering up Prayers for the Souls of all ſuch as 
had been ſlain in the Wars of King Henry V. in France. It 
maintains a Warden, 40 Fellows, two Chaplains, Sc. The 
late Col. Cadrington deviſed 10,0001. to this College, to build 
and furniſh a Library; ſince, Dr. George Clarke has likewiſe add- 
ed a liberal Benefaction to compleat it. This is a ſtately Pile, 
ha t the Hgh-/ireet.. 1275 5 tt 


X. Magdalen C allege © 


Was founded by William Patten, alias Wainfleet, Biſhop of 
Vincheſter, and Lord Chancellor, in the Year 1458. It main- 
tains a Preſident, 40 Fellows, 30 Scholars, &r. The Chapel 
and Hall are very magnificent, and the Library is well furniſhed 
with Books; Col. Codrington has deviſed 10, ooo /. likewiſe. to 
this Houſe for that Purpoſe ; the Walks too are very delightful, 
not inferior to thoſe at St. James's; it ſtands without the Eaſt 
Gate. 

XI. Brazen Noſe C als 

Was founded by William Smyth, Biſhop of Lincoln, in * 
Year 1509. It derives its Name from a monſtrous Noſe of 
Braſs, fixed upon a Hall-Door of this Name, and in the fame 
Place where this College ſtands. It maintains a Principal 20 
Fellows, and 33 Scholars. 


XII ce C hrifti College 


Was founded in the Year 1516, by Richard Fax, Biſhop of 
IVinche/ter, and Lord Privy Seal to K. Henry VII, and VIII. It 
Gre > maintains 
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maintains a Preſident, 20 F ellows, and 20 Scholars, &c. The 


old Part of this College is a neat and regular Building, and its 
Library is furniſhed with a handſome Collection of Books. 


XIII. . Chrift Church 


Is the Cathedral of the Dioceſe, and the largeſt College in 
the Univerſity ; it was begun by Cardinal Wolſey, in the Year 
1515; but upon his Diſgrace, it fell into the King's Hands, who 
made it an Epiſcopal See, and joined to it Canterbury College, 
and Peckwater Inn; it was upwards of 100 Years before the 
Deſign was brought to Perfection. In its preſent State; it has a 
Dean, 8 Canons, 101 Students, 8 Chaplains, 8 Singing Men, 
8 Ciiviriſters ; it eonſiſts of four Quadrangles. The Cathedral 
is lofty ; the Hall is a ſpacious Building, and fo likewiſe is the 
Libraty, and well furniſhed. This College, in ſhort, is an U- 
niverſity of itſelf. In a ſtately Tower, in the Front of the 
College -Gate, hangs the great Bell, called Tom, which was 
formerly in the Steeple of the Cathedral; it weighs near 
17, ooo lb. it being near 7 Feet in Diameter, and 6 Feet high 
tis tolled every Night 101 Strokes, according to the Number 
io the ee to . Notice of 1 14 the Gs. rh 


x W. Trinity CG alli 


Was originally a Religious Houſe, called Durham College, 
but upon the Diſſolution of Monaſtries, Sir Thomis Pope pur- 
chaſed it of thoſe, to whom it had been babes by the Crown, 
and ſet it up again in the Year 1555, under the Name it bears at 
preſent. It maintains a Preſident, 12 Fellows, ind 12 Scho- 
lars. The Chapel was built in 1695, is an elegant — | 
n not W Ys but beautifully finiſhed.” 


80 8 Aue XV, 8 John Bapt A Coles 


Was founded by Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, 
Erh Year 1555, in the fame Place where St. Bernard's Col- 
lege ſtood before the Reformation. The two Quadrangles ars 
large and uniform, particularly the Inner Court, which was 
built by Archbiſhop Laud, in a very elegant Manner, the Eaft 


and Weſt Sides oP N e by ſay Cura 
$1 :.,.#+4 v b * . 2 * XVI. 
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XVI. E 2 College $ 


Was begun by Hugh Price, Prebendary of Rocheſter, and ap- 
propriated to the Welch; by ſeveral Benefactions, it is now en- 
abled to maintain a man 16 Fellows, 16 Scholars, &c. 


XVII. W: adham College 


Is fo called dm its Founder Nicholas Wadbam, of Somerſet- 
ſhire, Eſq; it was begun by him in the Year 1609, but finiſhed 
ſome conſiderable Time after his Deceaſe, by his Widow and Re- 
lict, in the Year 1613. It conſiſts of one ſpacious Quadrangle, 
beſides the Library and Chapel, the Windows of which laſt are 
beautifully painted. At preſent it maintains a Warden, 15 Fel- 


lows, 15 Scholars, ec. 


XVIII. Pembroke C 2 
Was originally Broadgates Hall, but erected into a College, 
by the Bounty and Munificence of Thomas Teiſdale, Eſq; and 


Richard W/rightwick, B. D. in the Year 1624, who gave it the 
Name it now bears, in Honour of the Earl of Pembroke, who 


was at that Time Lord High Chancellor. It maintains a Maſter, 
10 F ellows, and 10 Scholars. 


XIX. 92 efter College, 


Which was formerly Glouceſter- Hall, was erected into a Col- 
lege by Sir Thomas Cooke, of Aſileyin Worceſterſhire. To this Houſe 
Dr. George Clarke has made an ample Increaſe in Endowments, 
Sc. before which, it maintained a Provoſt, 6 Fellows, and 6 
Scholars. As there have been within theſe few Years great Ad- 
ditions, it makes'a much more ſplendid Appearance at preſent 


than ever it did. 
XX. . Hertford College 


Min formerly called Hart-Hall, but a Patent having paſſed 
the Great Seal, in the Year 1740, for erecting it into a College, 
that * is now carried into Execution. 


The five Halls are, 


Alban- Hall, Edmund- Hall, St. Mary s-Hall, St. Mary Mag- 
mn Hal and New Inn. 8 
Beſides 
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Beſides the Buildings already mentioned, there are ſeveral o- 
thers that well deſerve our Notice, viz. 

- The Theatre, which is a very curious and majnificeat Struc- 
ture, raiſed at the ſole Expence of Dr. Gilbert Shelden, Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, under the Direction of Sir Chri/topher Mren, 
and Dr. Wallis. Nor did his Lordſhip's Bounty and Munifi- 
cence ſtop at this firſt Charge, which amounted at leaſt to 
10,0007. for he provided againſt the Injuries of Time, by ſet- 
ting an Income for keeping it in Repair. The Roof, which is 
fupported without Beams, is elegantly painted. It was princi- 
pally deſigned for public, ſcholaſtic Exerciſes, &c. 

At the Weſt End of the Theatre is the Muſeum, which is 
a ſtately Pile of Stone, erected at the Expence of the Univerſi- 
ty. Tis a famous Repoſitory of natural Curioſities, | and of 
Roman Antiquities. Here is alſo a Laboratory for Chemical 
Practice; a Store-Room for Preparations, and another Room, 
with a Chemical Library; this is called Muſæum Ajbmolcanum, 
from Elias Aſbmols, Eſq; by whom a noble Collection of Rari- 
ties was preſented. at the Completion of it, (collected by his Fa- 
ther-in-law Sir William Dugdale) which was on the 20th Day 
of March, 1683, and to which "wy conſiderable Additions 
have been ſince made, 

The Clarendon Printing-Houſe, a late ne of the ven 
verſity, which ſurpaſſes any Thing of the Kind in the World, 
is a firm ſtrong Building, 115 Feet in Length, beſides the 
cious Porticoes in the North and South Fronts, which are ſup- 
ported by detached Columns of the Doric Order. The Top of 
it is adorned with the nine Muſes, and amongſt them Homer, 
Virgil, and Thucidides. The Eaſt Part of the Building is wholly 
dppropriated to the Printing of Bibles and Common Prayer- 
Books, and the other, to the Printing of Books in the learned 
Languages ; here are alſo particular Nod for a Letter- Foun- 
der; Rolling- Preſſes for printing the Oxford Almanack, &c. Oc. 
It was firſt founded in 1771, and built partly with the Money 
ariſing to the Univerſity, from the Profits of the Copy of Lord 
Clarendan's Hiſtory. 

The next Building, demanding our particular Notice, is the 
famous Bodleian Library, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley, of Exc- 
fer, which js perpetually augmenting, by the liberal Donations 

of 


Books in diverſe Languages, beſides a great Number of the moſt 
valuable Oriental Manuſcripts. The Savilian Library is full 
like wiſe of Manuſeripts; and on the 12th of April, 1749, the 
Library of that celebrated Phyſician Dr. Ratcliffe was opened 
with great Ceremony ; at which ſeveral Diplomas were con- 
ferred, and William Lewis, M. D. and Student of Chri/t Church, 
made an elegant Latin Oration. After which; a fine Piece of 
Muſic was performed by Dr. King. The Vice-Chancellor af- 
terwards, in the Name of the Univerfity, returned Thanks to 
the Truſtees for the faithful Execution of their Truſt. In ſe- 
veral of the Colleges alſo there are private Libraries, worthy 
the Inſpection of the Curious. 

To the Buildings above, we muft add the public Schools, 
where the Diſputations are held for taking Degrees: and when 
we are recounting the noble Conveniencies for Learning, with 
which this Univerſity is adorned, we muſt not omit the famous 
| Phyfic-Gardem, founded by Henry Lord Danverſe, afterwards Earl 
of Danby, in the Year 1632,which he encloſed with a Wall, at 
the Expence of 5009 J. and not only gave it to the Univerſity, but 
_— it with an annual Revenue, and furniſhed it with a Va- 

of Plants, of great Uſe to ſuch as deſire to gore in Bo- 


nee 
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The firſt Degree taken here, is that of Bachelor of Arn in 
Lent ; in order to which, the Student muſt lodge and diet, have 
a Tutor in ſome College, or Hall; and perform all Exerciſes 
for four Years, with Subjection to all the Laws of the Houſe, 
and public Statutes of the Univerſity. | 

The next Degree is Maſter of Arts, for which three Years 
more are Kody The Time for taking this Degree, is the 
firſt Monday after the 6th of Fuly. ; 

For the four Faculties of Divinity, Law, Muſic, and Phy- 
fic, thete is a higher Degree, namely, that of Doctor; for 
this Dignity, if in Divinity, he muſt be ſeven Years Maſter of 
Arts, and four Years Bachelor in Divinity. To become a Doc- 
tor in Law, Muſic, and Phyſic, any one, aſter ſeven Years 
ſanding in the Univ erſity, _ take the Degree of Bachelor, 

and 
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and in five Years more, that of Doctor. Theſe Doctors hays 
their particular Scarlet-Days and Habit-Days, when the Judges 
are in Town; and the Time of commenting Degrees is very 
noted for public Declamation, Feaſting, Plays, Sc. This 
Time is called the AcT ; the Streets are then much crouded with 
Strangers to ſee the Diverſions, &c, +. 

As to the City itſelf, the Streets are ſpacious, neat, and 1 | 
the moſt Part very ſtrait. The Mayor and Aldermen govern 
the Corporation, but in Subjection to the Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity, to whom they and the Sheriff of 
Oxfordſhire, promiſe, under Oath, to maintain the Rights and 
Privileges of the Univerſity. The City ſends two Members to 
Parliament. - Its Markets, which are plentifully ſupplied with 
all Manner of Proviſions, are kept on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; 
and its annual Fairs, on the 3d of May, the * of Auguſt, 
and the 28th of October. 

Near Oxford, in the Pariſh of Heddington, is a Quarry of 
Free Stone, fit for all Uſes but that of Fi ire, in which that at 
Teynton and Hornton excel; in the Quarry, it cuts very ſoft and 
eaſy, and is worked accordingly for all Sorts of Buildings, and 
hardens continually, as it lies expoſed to the Weather. 
 Wriedſtack, 60 Miles from London, was formerly very famous 
for its fine Park and Palace; inſomuch, that many of the Kings 
of England, both before and after the Conqueſt, thought fit to 
make it their Summer-Refidence ; Dr. Plot ſays ever ſince the 
Reign of King Alfred. Henry the Firſt, not only beautified 
and increaſed the Buildings of the Palace, but erected a Stone 
Wall about the Park, and beautified it with many expenſive 
Decorations. This Park and Palace have for ſome Time been a- 
lienated from the Crown, and conferred on the Family of the 
Churchills, as a public and grateful Acknowledgment of the ex- 
traordinary Services of that ſucceſsful General, John, late Duke 
pf Marlborough, to perpetuate the Memory whereof, here is a 
magnificent Palace, called Blznheim- Houſe. The Aſcent to it 
is over a Bridge of one Arch, 190 Feet in Diameter, like the 
Rialto at Venice, built and furniſhed in a grand, elegant T afte. 
The Rooms are lofty, and the Workmanſhip exceedingly curi- 
ous. The Gallery is moſt 8 fine, and the Paintings and 
yg; 
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Hangings are beyond Valuation. Over the Front of the Houſe 
is a fine Buſt of the Frenth King, Lewis the XIVth, which was 
taken from one of the Gates at Taurnay. And in the great 
Walk, up to the Houſe, is a very large Obeliſk, round which is 
engraved a complete, though compendious, Narrative of his 
Grace's Virtues, and his great military Atchievements, expreſ- 
ſed in a ſtrong and maſterly Manner. Not far from hence is 
a2 Triumpbal Arch, of a prodigious; Diameter, that coft 


The: Taub i is a ſmall, neat Corporation. Queen Elizabeth 
made it a Staple for Wool. The principal Manufacture is Steel- 
Chains, and other Things in poliſhed Steel. Its Market is on 


Hiday; and i its Pairs are March 25, Whit-Tucſday, Fuly 20, Oc- 
tober 20, and December the 4th. Veniſon here is very cheap, 


it being not more than Half a Mile from the Park, in whicti 


are generally 5000 Deer, 
In this Park, as Dr. Plat tells us, is one of the beſt, and 


firongeſt Echoes, which he ever met with. The Object of 


this Echo are the Trees, on the Summit of a Hill, about Half 
aA Mile diſtant from the Town. Thro' this Park runs the Ro- 
inan Conſular May, called Aleman: fireet, from Watton Gate to 
Mappleton Well. Here are annual Horſe- races from June to 
Holy-rocd. Day ; and the adjacent Country i is interſperſed, with 
Woods and Paſture, that afford a moſt agreeable Proſpect. 
Ditchley, near Woodſtock, is the Earl of Litchfield's Seat. 

Deddington, 62 Miles from London, was a Town Corporate 
in the Reign of Edward 1. but now, tho' a pretty large Town, 


zs governed by a Bailiff. Its weekly Markets, which are but 


poorly ſupplied, are kept on Saturdays, and its annual Fairs on 
the roth of Auguſt, and the 22d of November. 

Near this Town is a Well of medicinal Waters, of a ſtrong, 
fulphurous Scent, highly impregnated with a vitrioline Salt. 
In the digging of it was found the Stone, called Pyrites Argen- 
eus. ' Theſe Stones, Dr. Pht ſays, were of a glorious Colour, 
but he could not find that they were of any Uſe. | 
- | Here is alſo a Bed of Stones, commonly called Belemnites, 
or Thunder- Bolts, in the Form of Arrows- heads, which from 
thence take the Name of Belemnites, Their Texture is of ſmall 


4 Threads; _— from the Center, or rather Axis of the 
e ST©7 Stone, 
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Stone, to the outermoſt Superficies; and when burned, or rub- 
bed againſt one another, or ſcraped with a Knife, they yield 
nn Odour, like raſped Horn. In Magnitude and Colour they 
differ much; the longeſt are about 4 Inches in Length, and in 


Thickneſs about 14. They are hollow at the Top, about an 
Inch deep: Their Colour is ſome what inclining to a Yellow 


and, if rubbed vehemently, will, like Amber, take up Straws 


and other light Bodies ® ; and out of them have been taken the 


ſilver Ma chaſites, of a gliſtening Colour. This Sort generally 


ſtrikes fire, as well as the golden Pyrites ; but theſe are a baſer 
Kind, and have alſo no apparent Uſefulneſs. 

Near this Place, at the Village of Aion, (fays Dr. Pht,) in a 
Field N. W. of the Church, is a petrifying Spring, whoſe Wa- 
ters begin their Work, by caſting a ſtony Slime upon the 


| Ruſhes, Graſs, Moſs, Sticks, Fc. which yet in a while are 


fo intirely eaten away, that nothing of them remains, after the 
Petrifieation, but the Figures of the Plants or Sticks, with 


- ſome Augmentation in the dize. 


Begbroke and Bladen, two adjoining Pariſhes, are edle 


only for a round Fortification, oalled Round Caſtle, which is ſi- 


tuate near Begbrote Church, but is in the Pariſh of Bladen. 


There is a Paſſage under Ground down to the River; but on 


what Occaſion it was made we: know not ; it is conjectured, 


however, that it was made by the Danes. 


In ſome of the Quarries here a gritty Sort of Amber is found, 
ſomething finer than that at Y/hitney. It is obſerved to grow 
ſometimes in the Seams of the Rocks, and ſometimes in the 


Body of the Stone; but notwithſtanding the gritty Texture, it 


proves uſeful enough to Leather-drefſers, &c. but a much finer 
than theſe have been taken up at /Yater Perry +. 


Compton-Long is a Village, at but a little Diſtance from that 
wonderful Monument of Antiquity, called Rolle rich Stones, of 


which the Country People have a Tradition, that they were 


once Men turned into Stones. There are various Conjectures 
Eoncerning them. Some think them the Remains of a Britiſh 


Temple, but the moſt probable is, that they are a Kind of Tro- 


* phy; 


» pr. Plus Natural Hiſtory of Oger gar, Chaps v. Page 94. 


+ Magna Britannia, Vol. IV. Page 377. 
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phy, erected by Rolls, the Dane, after ſome Victory obtained. 
In this, however, Hiſtorians are not agreed. They are placed 
in a round Form, about 30 or 40 Paces over; the Talleſt of 
them is about 7 Feet high. North of thefe, at about a Stones- 
caſt Diſtance, ſtands one ſingle one, upwards of 9 Feet high, 
and Eaſtward five others, about two Furlongs off, which on 
ane Side of the Circle are | contiguous to one another. The 
higheſt of them all is about g Feet, meeting formally at the Top 


with tapering Ends, almoſt in the Shape of a Wedge. Con- 


cerning this Piece of Antiquity, which, may be juſtly deemed a 


very great Curioſity, not altogether unlike, tho” not quite fo 
- ſurpriſing, as Stone Henge; we refer the Curious to Dr. Plat's 


Hiſtory, Chap. * Page. 238... 

ynſbam is a royal Village, ſituated moſt commodiouſly a- 
mong delightful Meadows; and for this, and other Reaſons has 
been of great. Note. The Saxons firſt took it from the conquer- 
ed Britons. Ethelmar, a Nobleman, adorned it with a Monaſ- 
try, which Ethelred, King of England, in the Year 1005, con- 
firmed, and ſigned the Privilege of Liberty, with the Sign of 
the Holy Croſs. (But this Houle is long fince made private.) 
Here alſo King Ethelred, by the Advice of Alphege and ſeveral 
Biſhops, held a general Council on Affairs of Church and 
State. 

In the Royalty of this Pariſh, there was of old, and has been 
sontinued till of late Years, a Cuſtom for the Town's-people, 
upon Myit- Monday, to cut down, and carry away as much Tim- 
ber, as they could carry off with their Hands into the Abbey 
Yard, the Church- warden firſt marking ſuch Timber, where he 
pleaſed, but the Inhabitants, by mutual Agreement, have laid 


this Cuſtom aſide. 


Glhympton, a (mall Village, i is famous for a Spring, which riſes in 
2 Wood, about a Mile South-weſt , of the Church, in a Place, 
where there are great Quantities of Stones, in the Form of 
Cockles. The Ebullitiops of this Spring are very remarkable. 
The moſt ſouthern Part, makes an humming Noiſe, much like 
that of an empty Bottle, held with the Mouth againſt the 
Wind. | 

Hamborough is noted only for the 4 or Moon-Stones, 


which are found e in a bluiſh Clay, in | great Plenty; which 
Ddd2 Stones 
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Stones repreſent the Image of the Moon, in all its Phaſes, but 
beſt at Full, juſt as it were in a Glaſs; and therefore are by 
ſome Authors called alſo Lapides Speculares. This they will do, 


r. Plot ſays, if they are inverted to the Rays of the Moon in 


right Angles; for which Reaſon, he ſuppoſes they might as well 
be called Sun flones ; ; ſince they equally repreſent the one as 


well as the other. He alſo obſerves, there are different Kinds 
and different Forms: Some in Colours and Form like a Rain- 


bow ; others of a different Figure, not ſo eaſy to be met with, 
with only two depreſſed Sides, and: ſcarce any Angles, but 
what are ſo obtuſe that they deſerve not the Name. In the 
Whole, they are almoſt of an oval Form; beſides they differ 
alſo i in Texture, and ſlit not into Plates or Scales, parallel to 
the moſt 5 Side, but quite contrary, Parallel to the 
Thickneſs only *. 

_ Ledwell, a ſinall Village, i is of Note for a peculiar Sand, which 
is of great Uſe in giving a Conſiſtence and Body to Glaſs ; and 
perbaps might prove as good Tarſo, as any they have from 
France, or that which is uſed in Kah, were it in a Place where 
it might be tried. 

Nerth Leigh i is likewiſe ſaid to produce forme of the Stones, 


. called Pyrites ; but it is remarked by Hiſtorians, that therea- 


bouts there are ſuch damp Steams, which ſometimes riſe at 
Sinking of Wells, as bers often proved fatal to the Work- 
men. 
Stanton Harcourt, where is a large Barrow, se as Dr. 
Plot ſuppoſes, by che Britons, or Danes. There are ſome re- 
markable Stones near this Barrow, called the Devil's Coits, 
which are about 8 Feet high, and are ſuppoſed to be ſepulchral 
Monuments. Theſe Stones are not natural, but are formed, 
by Art, of ſmall Stones, cemented together, of which there are 
1 Numbers in the Fields adjacent. The Place is of great 
ntiquity, as belonging to the antient Family of the Harcourts. 
In the Church is erected a ſumptuous Tomb by the Right Hon- 
pu rable Simon, Lord Harcourt, for his Son Siman Harcourt, on 
which are engraven the following Lines, n n 
þ | | 1 65 75 


1 Pr. Plat's Hiſtcry, p. 82. 
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6 To this ſad Shrine, Jer thou art, b e, 
Fever Son, i ever Friend, were dear; 

Here lies the Youth, who ne er his Friend deny "lf 

Or gave his Father:Grief,, but when be dy d. 

How vain is Reaſon! Eloquence, how weak! _ 
Men Pope muſt tell, what Harcourt cannot ſpeak; 

Let then thy once-law'd Friend inſeribe thy Stone, 
y with a. Father s Sorrow mix his own.” 


At Steeple Aften, was a Pavement ploughed up, conſiſting of 
Squares of diverſe Colours, and ſet in curious Figures, not cu- 
bie, like that found at Great Te; but oblong, ſet perpendicu- 
lar to the Horizon. Dr. Plot aſſigns many Reaſons for its being 
a Roman Pavement, 

At Great Tew, and at Stunesfield, there is a Sort of ſpungy 
Chalk, which, tho? it will not flacke, like that at T/ hame 3 yet, 
being uſed for Pointing, anſwers the Purpoſe, and ſeems to bind 
the Stones of their Walls very well. 

At Talkly, there is an excellent Kind of Earth, which wales 
the beſt Floors for Ground-rooms, Barns, ec. equally beauti- 
ful and laſting. 

At Horton Neither, thers is a 3 and ferrugenequs 

Spring near the Church, which, beſides its tinging like Galls, 
lets fall a Sediment of a ruſty Colour ; ; as does allo a Spring at 
North Walon, and another near Whites Oak. _ 


IT. Banbury Hundred. 


Banbury, 77 Miles from London, is ſituated on the River 
Chanwel, on the Edge of Northamptonſhire. Queen Mary made 
it a Borough by Charter, which was renewed by K. James. 
The Lands adjacent are very fertile, and a Variety of rich 
Meadows renders this Part famous for Cheeſe-cakes and Ale, 
In the ploughed Fields are often found Coins of the Roman 
Emperors, which is an Argument of the Antiquity of the Place. 
Here is a Well, the Water of which is found to turn 
Milk into Curds and Whey ; yet hath alſo a volatile Part.. 
Here is likewiſe found the Pyrites Aureus, or Golden Fire-Stone 
in great Plenty. On digging of Wells, ſome of them are taken 


up 
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up in great Lumps, of various Forms ; they are very weighty : 
The richeſt of them, yet known, were found at Cleydon,' a Vil- 
lage juſt by. Theſe ſtrike Fire in great Plenty, and were here- 
tofore uſed for Carabines and Piſtols. , Here is held, in the 
Market, at ſet Times of the Year, what is called a Statute for 
hiring Servants, which they call a Map. It has a fine large 
Church, a Free-ſchool, and two Charity-ſchools. Tts Markets 
are kept on Thurſdays, and its annual Fairs on the Thurſday after 
January 17, the firſt Thurſday in Lent, on Aſcenſion Day, and 
Corpus Chriſti, on June the 12th, and the Thurſday after Oclober 
10, &c. Many nen * bare * ag in this 
Neighbourhood. | | 
At Atterbury, South of Baiba. is the antient and magnif- 
cent Seat of the late Duke of Argyle. 4 
Cleydm, is the moſt northern Village of this 5s" County; and 
Nature has rendered it famous, (1) by a ſmall Spring, which 
riſes in the ſouth Side of the Street, and continues running all 
the Year, but moſt plentifully in the drieſt Weather. (2) The 
Pyrites Aureus, or Fire-ſtone, which we have already deſcribed, 
[3) the Mieria, or Star-ſtone, by which Dr. Plat fays, is to be 
underſtcod ſuch, whoſe whole Bodies make the Form of a Star, 
in Oppoſition to the Aſiraites, which, in the Whole, are irregu- 
lar, but adorned, as it were, with a Conſtellation, Dr. Plot 
tells us, that the Texture of them ſeems to be of thin Lamellæ, 
or Plates, lying obliquely to the horizontal Poſition of the Star. 
This Kind varies in Size and in Colour, according to the dif- 
ferent Counties, or Soil they are ſound in. Thoſe here at Cley- 
don, taken out of a yellowiſh Earth, are of a yellowiſh Colour ; 
they differ alſo from thoſe in other Counties in Size, and in 
Sokipeſs.z for here we have. them commonly above an Inch and 
x in Compaſs, which is ſomewhat larger than they are to be met 
* in other Counties. And wheregs, in other Counties, they 
are ſo hard, and fo firmly cemented, that it is very difficult, 
and ſcarcely poſſible to break them, without ſpoiling the Inta- 
gli, or Workmanſhip of the Stars-; theſe, if but ſteeped a 
Night in Vinegar, or other ſharp Liquor, may be divided the 
next Morning with Eaſe. - Theſe differ ſomewhat in Fi- 
gure too, where, beſides the Sculpture that make up the An- 
les, there i is plainly | repreſented a Roſe, or other uniform Fi i- 
gure, 
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gure, in the Middle of it. In other Reſpects, Dr. Plat ſays, 
he agrees with the Deſcription given of them by the ingenious 
Mr. Zifter ; all ſeeming to be Fragments, and no entire Bodies, 
and found either in one ſingle Joint, or in many united. For 
other Obſervations hereupon, ſee Dr. Plot's Hiſtory, Kd . 
& /e 
4. was once the Seat of the Earl of Danby before. men- 
tioned. Here was like wiſe a Seat of the Earl of Clarend u, which 
gave him alſo Title of Viſcount and Baron. In the Park, not 
far from the Lodge, in a Baſon newly dug, riſes a Spring of a 
vitriol Kind, colouring the Earth, and the Mud that lies un- 
der it, very black. Into this Pit, it being deſigned for a Con- 
ſervatory of Fiſh, ſome of ſeveral Kinds were put in over 
Night, and were found dead the, next Morning, which gave 
Ground to ſuſpect, that there was a Vitriol of Venus in the 
Water, which killed the Fiſh, as there is in Copper, of which | 
Dr. Witty ſays, he experienced the like Effect. 
At Finſtack is found a fine Sand, like that of Ledwel, before 
Aen. fit for Glaſs- makers, c. 


III. Bliahum Hundred. 


This Hundred is ſituate on the Weſt Side of the Former, in 
which there is no Market Town, nor are there any Curioſities 
of a different Nature from what we have already deſcribed, wis. 
of a ſpungy Kind of Chalk, &:. we ſhall paſs 9 | 


IV. Ae Hundred. 


| Chipping Norton; 76 Miles from London, is uppoſed, from i its 
Name, to be a Corruption of the Saxon Word Cheapen, and to 
have been a Market Town in the Time of the Saxons ;/ and 
from the antient Monuments of Merchants buried in the 
Church, we may conclude, it was a Place of great Note. It 
ſent Members to Parliament in the Reigns of Edward I. and 
Edward III. but not ſince. It is now under the Government 
of two Bailiffs; who hear and determine Actions under four 
Pounds. Roman Coins are frequently dug up here; and the Roll-. 
Nich Stones are fo near to this Place, that ſome have conjectu- 
red, they were erected in Conſequence of ſome extraordinary 


Event 
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Event which happened there, whereof Hiſtory does not infortmi 
us. It is a pleaſant Part of the Country; has an” anniukl 
Horſe- race on Chapel. Hautb, and a Market on Satutday ; Its 
Fairs are on Marth 7, May b, laſt Friday in May, Jui 18, 
September 5, November 8, and laſt Friday in November .“ 
At Heythorp, near this Faces . is a magnificent Seat 6f the as 
of Shrewſbury. 
 Chadlington is a large Pariſh; and gives Nat hs ie Hindeal 
It lies not far from Whichwad Foreſt, in a fine öpen Plain; a- 
bounding with, good Arable and Paſture- land; but it furniſhes 
us with few natural Curioſities. 
At Bold, an Hamlet in the Pariſh of Tibiry,” dro'Siithg 
Waters of a ſulphurous Smell, that will not take Soap, yet 
will turn Milk. They tinge red, with Powder of Gall; but, 
with Spirit of Urine, they turn White; from whence it is to be 
fuſpected, that among other Ingredients,” there is ſomething of 
Alum); for Vitriol and Alum are ſometimes found together, as 
in the Cliff near Scarborough Spa, and in Sweden *. 
Chaſtleton, not far from which is a Bartow; or Fortification, 
ſuppoſed to be caſt up by the Danes, about the Year 1016, at 
which Time Edmund, ſirnamed Ironſide, met Canutus, the Da- 
ud King hereabout, and defeated him, after a long and bloody 
Battle, but this is controverted. 
Eaſton furniſhes us with a remarkable large Stone, S. W. 
from the Church, in the Road to Fubvell, ſomewhat flat and 
tapering at the Top: It is ſuppoſed to be a Monument of ſome 
Briton or Saxon flain; or an antient Britifh God; but which we 
ſhall not attempt to determine. Hiſtorians mention Thoma: 
' Buſhal, Eſq; of this Place, as having diſcovered an uncommon 
Genius in the Propagation of Plants, and Growth of Trees, 
Water-works, &c. which were the juſt Admiration of-the In- 
genious in his Time, and which will perpetuate his Name to 
Poſterity, that may not have the: Pleafure of ed ſcarce . 
? Remains of them. 20 
Lingbam is famous for a peculiar Sand; Ah, 0 it is 
waſhed and ordered, reſembles Catis Sand; and is often ſold for 
4 RP his is found out by the People, wh a Sort of by re- 
| K 
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many Reſpects, is ſold for 1 d. a Pound. 
Langley, a Village upon the Edge of 'the Foreſt of; Which- 


word, had once a. Seat of the unhappy King John, and ſince of the 
Earl of Clarendon, has a Quarry of very hard Stone, of the 
teſtaceous Kind, compoſed wholly of a cloſe Union of Cock - 


les, ſcarce any of them exceeding a Pea in Bigneſs, and ſtreak- 
ed circularly to the Hinges of the Valves; they are none of 


them hollow, but firmer within, than they are to the Bed of 
Stone where they lie; and yet, even to that, they are ſo cloſe- 


ly knit, that the Maſs receives a very good Poliſh. The Cha- 


pel at Cornbury i is paved with them “. | 
At Shipton, near Whichwood, is a feruginous Spring, but 10 


weakly impregnated with the Mineral, that it ſcarce tinges 
ſenſibly with the Powder of Gall; yet lays down a ruſty Sedi- 


ment in great Quantities; and dad our Author before- men- 


tioned hath met with the like in other Places, it hath begotten 


a Suſpicion i in him, that this ruſty Tincture may probably be 
the Efuvium of ſome other Body, different from the Chaly- 
beate Kind ; becauſe were it ſo, the Salt of Mars would cer- 


tainly diſcover itſelf, tho' of this he will not be poſitive. 


V. Plughly Hundred. 


Biceſter, Biſſeter, or Burcefter, is the only Market-town in 
this Hundred, ſituate near a Rivulet, that runs into the Char- 
wel at Jip, 52 Miles from London. The Town is very plea- 
ſant, and the adjacent Country very fertile, and adorned with 
many beautiful Seats. The chief Manufacture is Malt, and 
Malt Liquor. Here is a Charity School for 30 Boys. The 
Market is on Friday, and its Fair on Auguft the Sth. Toward 
the Weſt End of this Town is Aldebeſter, where is a decayed 
Roman Statue. And 

At Blechingdon is dug a Sort of Stone, tho not ſo uſeful for 
the Texture of it, yet not inferior to moſt for the Ornaments 


of OT 3 'tis a Sort of grey Marble, and is found in the 


N | 5 _ Grounds 


Dr. Phit's Hiſtory, p. 99. 
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Embling rotten Wood, and wherever that is found, this Kind 
of Sand almoſt certainly lies under it, which for- its Uk, in 
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Grounds of the Earl of Angleſey. His Lordſhip hath ſeveral 
Chimney- pieces and Pavements, well worth our Notice, made 
of it. The Pillars of the Portier of St. John's College are of 
this Stone. They likewiſe make Tables, Tomb-ſtones, and 
Mill-ftones for their Oil-mills; but it is not very fit for Oil- 
mills, becauſe in rainy Weather! it is n= nar to ſweating like other | 
Marbles. 
Jup, antiently called Guiflipe, is a Place of great Antiquity, 
and was honoured with the Birth of King Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor ; and not long ſince, in the Church, there was the Font, 
in which he was baptized. © (King Ethelred had at that Time a 
| Royal Seat there) King Edward, it is ſaid, was the firſt, to 
whom the Healing of the Struma or Scrofula, called from thence 
the King's-Evil, with a Touch of the Hand, was granted as a 
ſpecial Favour of God to our Kings and Kingdom, which has 
like wiſe been tranſmitted to his Succeſſors; but as this is ano- 
ther Part of Hiſtory, we ſhall refer the Curious to Dr. Plt. 

' Mfixbury, is a ſmall Village, with | a remarkable Fortifica- 
tion, near the Church, called Beaumont, encompaſſed with a 
Diteh, x70 Paces one Way, and 128 on the other, which we 
can give no other Account of, but that, in general, tis likely, 
they were Works of the Normans by their Name. 

Oddington, where is a Well of Water, of the Calcarous Kind, 
proceeding certainly from ſome neighbouring Lime-ftone, 
which, befides its dry, and reſtringent Taſte, more ſignally 
manifeſts itſelf in the providential Cure of a local Diſcaſe a- 
mong Cattle, called the Otmoor Evil; becauſe it is often 
catched by grazing on that Moor, which is fuch a Flux of 
the Belly, as ſoon reduces Cattle very lean, and often proves 
fatal, unleſs early remedied ; which is beſt effected by eating 
&y Meat, and drinking of this Water. 

Somerton, the antient and noble Eftate of the Family of Ro- 
bert de Arſie. Hefte is a Rivulet, that makes a ſmall Caſcade, 
or Fall of Water, about 7 Feet deep, which, Dr. Plat tells 
us, is of a petrifying Nature, and that living Blades of Graſs, 
of not above Half a Year's Growth, within that ſmall Time, 
are all covered over with Stone, and hang down the Bank like 
fo many Incles, the Earth itſelf, upon which it runs, be- 


ing 
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ing caſed over with Stone . The Doctor obſerving this, 
broke off the Cruſt of Stone ee Graſs, and found no- 
thing of the Blade altered, or impaired ; and after flipping off 
ſome of the petcified Blades of Graſs, Which were a' Foot long 
near the Root, be pulled the Graſs clean out, as if it had 
been a Sheath of Stone, ſo little of Coheſion had one to the 
other; and the Reaſon he gives for it is this; that the Pores 
of the Plant, poſſeſſed by its n Juice, and already furniſhed 
with a congenial Salt, does therefore refuſe all adventitious 
ones; but this, he ſays, is not ſo in many other petrifying 
Springs; as at North Afbton, where nothing remains after the 
Petrification is compleated, but the Fi Nase * en RO as 
we have before obſerved. --: 

Wendlebury, in which Dr. Plat * was tug er a pr 
Sans not far from the Church, which he gives us all the Rea- 
fon in the World to think, was once à Piece of ſolid Wood, 
turned into Stone, by long lying in the Earth; for beſides, faith 
he, that it ſhews the cloſe Grain of an Oak, and there 
the Naturalifts is called the Dryites, © or 'Oab-flone ; it was 
taken up in great Quantities, and out of ſome" of the Pieces, 
it might be plainly ſeen where Twigs had come forth, the 
Knots ſtill remaining where they had been eut off: ſo that 
this Stone, he N agent was e 1 ood, u f 


ef 


Bull in, Hindu, 


Onthe South Side of the Fane has? übel Townin 18 | 
Part of it being near Bicgſler, and the other rz near coun | 
or Tame. The Villages of Note, are 

Ambraſden, or Amerſden, a Village, ſituate" NOR two Miles 
from Burceſter, where is à very beautiful Seat; the Patifh 
Church is neat, and well adorned z\ and there is a handſome 
Vicarage-houſe, near which: is a Roman OO: pafing from 
Altheſter to Malling ford. © 
Coil is at preſent famous only for the Peat-pits, made 6 
for Wood * ſcarce in the Country, they make Uk of Turf 
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for Fuel, which is not the upper Green-ſwerd of the Earth, 
but an inferior, biryininous, ſtringy Earth, cut out like Brieks; 
for the moſt Part, from moory and boggy Grounds, which 
they call Pear. © They cut it in March, and lay the Pieces à 
while on the Graſs, which, hen pretty dry, they pile up à84 
Heaps of Bricks, leaving every where Spaces between, that ſo 
the Air'paffing between them, they may be made dry enough 
for the Fire. After the Peats are taken out, they fill up the 
Pit with the graſſy Earth that firſt came out, and leave the Pit 
a Foot deep, as a Foundation for future Growth. Fare hold 
it will be fit to cut again in 20 Years," © 5 

Elsfield yields a remarkable Kind of Chalk, or Marl, of 
itſelf ſo naturally ſpungy, that one would think it always to 
be in à Ferment. It diſſolves in Water almoſt as ſoon as F ul- 
lers-eatth, and it is of a whitiſh" grey Colour, when it is dry, 
and being intermixed with Sand, and very friable, is certainly 
very good ee ſor ere as: mating is for en 
kan ee 12 of > a0 TUIW {1 biftow: bo: 

*Poreft Hill, where is a Rivilet of that "li Kind, unt 
it does not empty itſelf either into the Sea, or any Lake, but 
as it riſes out of the Earth, ſo en wy Fas itſelf 
again, and is ſeen no more. ; 

 Hedington, where King Etbeed, F ahi of. King Edward 
the Conſeſſor, had a Royal Seat, whereof there are ſome Re⸗ 
mains of the Foundation. Dr. Plz relates two extraordinary 
Things of this Plage 5 I/, of a Wall of forty Yards long, and 
if a Perſon ſtands but a little obliquely, he will hear a very diſ- 
tint, and intelligible Echo. 2d, That a Rivulet, fed with a 
| double Spring, having run about two Bow-ſhots, is received 
by a rocky, ſubterrancous Indraught; and appears no more. 
-  Newnham, or -Newenham, has likewiſe produced very great 
natural Curioſities. Dr. Plot, ſpeaking of Pettifications by 
Earth, as well as Waters, gives us a curibus Inſtance of a 
Stone, found in the Fields here, repreſenting as ſound Piece of 
Abb, retaining the Grain and Colour ſo Well and liuely, that 
nobody, at Grſt Sight,” but would believe it tobe; a ſolid Piece of 
Wood:; and yet this was taken out of the Grounds thereabout, 
very far from any Water; and the Change was ſo very perfect, 
chat either we ; muſt Ned chat Wood my be changed into 

| * — 
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stone, by the ſubtile Steams of the Earth, permeating the moſt 
ſolid Texture, or elſe, that Stones may grow in Grain and Co- 
hour, as Wood; . which laſt ſeems much more improbable. 
Here is alſo a Sort of Earth, of ductile Parts, which; being put 
into the Fire, ſeldom cracks, and has been formerly. uſed by 

Near this is 

1. Sandford, a” Village not far 7 Wn Great Tew, which is an 
eminent Well, or Spring of Water, very beneficial in the Cure 
of putrid, and fetid old Sores 3 by a Kind of active Friction, 
ſearching the Wound, and occafioning an Itching, that miti- 
gates the Pain, and produces à Cure. 
>, Shotover Foreſt, was formerly noted for large Timber; ; but 
that which at preſent is moſt worthy our Notice, is, Ii, a Sort 
of Earth, of 'a fat, cloſe Pexture, and greeniſh Colour, ſo 
well impregnated with ſome Kind of Salt, that being put into 
the Fire, it will-crackle, like Salt itſelf ; being diſſolved in Wa- 
ter, it gives a brackiſh Taſte, takes the Greaſe out of Cloths ex- 


tremely well, and would it but whiten, as Fullers-earth does, 


it would equial the Virides Sapanaria in Thuringia. 2d, The 
Ochre found here, which is the beſt of the Kind in the World, 
is of a yellow Colour and weighty, much uſed alone by Pain- 
ters, and often mixed with other Colours: It is dug on the 
Eaſt Side of the Hills, and the Veins run from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and lie from ſeven to thirty Feet in Depth. It is of two Sorts, 
the Firſt, 'Stone-ochre, and the Second, Clay-ochre, which 'is 
waſhed, made into Cakes, and dried before *tis fit for Uſe. 
34, A white Clay, which is uſeful to make Tobacco-pipes z 

likewiſe for Statuaries, for making Models; and for poliſhing 
Silver. 4th, A Sand, of. good. Uſe to give a Conſiſtency and 
Body to Glaſs, of which, though there is much of the ſame 
Kind in ſeveral other Parts of this County, yet the whiteſt 
and beſt i is found here. Stb, Iron- ſtones, ſo called from their 
Colour. 6th, The Stone, called Aftracomorphos, made of Heaps 
of Oyſter- ſhells, [cemented together, and which are found 
plentifully e on; the Side of this Hill. 

Molerperry, where has been lately found a fine Sort of Um- 
zer, of ſo rich and beautiful a Colour, that it might deſerve to 
be placed among the Ochres; but that being mixed with Oil, it 
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turns darker than that they call Eng, and much more. than 
the Ocbre of 'Shotouer above · mentioned. 7 

Whately, at the Foot of the Hill, where lately ſome. 4 | 
tempts were made to find Coal, — met with a Vein of black 
Chalk, and a courſer Sort of Smiris. of a Ccinereous Colour, 
hard and rough, and ſtriking Fire as a Flint. The beſt Sort of 
Smirs ſerves for feveral Uſes, but this is fit . only for cutting the 
bardeſt Sort of e Wich the common Fand will not 10 
well do. 

dad. Eaton i is a Village adn the River Cheruzll: Here a | 
Rarities of Nature and Antiquities have been diſcovered. - Of 
the firſt dart are the Stones of the Oyſter-kind, found plenti- 
fully i in Gravel- -pits, near this Place: Of the other Sort, 


IEA i a 


have no o where, that we know of, buen ee ting in this 
Sbire, and at this Place. The firſt is a Coin of King Cunobe- 
lin, who reigned here about the Time of our Saviour's Birth, (as 
is ſuppoſed.) It ſne weth an Horſe, and his Inſcription on one Side, 
and an Ear of Corn and C AMU on the Reverſe, i intimating, that 
the Place of its coining, was at Cammladunum ; i. e. Malden, in 
Ehen. Mr. Camden, indeed, deſeribes a, Coin of the fame 
King 8. not differing in the Reverſe at all, bus varying in 
the- ſcription. This was: dug up in 1676. Another 
Piece of Money was dug up, but fmaller, having nothing upon 
it, nes * a ele, and rok Eon *. 


1 
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3 Ae on ike wellern Side of the Conlty; has three Mar- 
hav Towns in it, viz .” Bamptan, Burford, and Witney. ' Bamp- 
ux is fixty-ſux Miles ons Eoilon. It ſtands on the River Le 
where it is navigable by: Boats, on the Borders of Berkfoire. 
is ſaid to be a Place of Note before the Conqueſt. It is a a; 
of conſiderable; Note for Felmongers Wares, and great Quan- 
tity of Stockings, Sc. brought from Whitney. Their Market 
is on 160 N and ogy r Pair on Heut 26. | 


e 
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2 is ſituated on the River Mind uſb, 85 Miles from 
Lanabe it had a Charter from Henry II. granting it all the 
Cuſtoms of the Townſmen of Oxſeru, hut it has loſt mot of 
them, It ſtill retains the Face of à Corporation; for it has x 
common Seal, and is governed by two Bailiffs, and other in- 
ferior Officers, Near the Town are the Downs, called Bur- 
fora, which are much frequented by all Lovers of Horſe-rac- 
ing, which is ſo frequent here, as to prove a great Adv antage 
to the Inhabitants of the Town. Its weekly Markets, which 
are much noted for Saddles, are kept on ae Their 

Fai airs are on Juh 5, and September 25. 
Mun, or Whitney, an old Town, and of good Repute be- 
fore the Conqueſt, 7 Miles from Oxford, 63 from Londan, is at 
preſent of great Note for ſome Branches of Woollen Manufac- 
ture. This Town conſiſts of one Street, about a Mile long, 
beſides Suburbs, which are ſaid to contain three or four Thou- 
ſand Spinners. Rugs and Blankets are the principal Sort of 
Goods they make; ſome of which are 10 or 12 Quarters wide, 
aud in this they are thought to excel any other made in the 
Kingdom; and it is computed, that 100 Packs of Wool are 
wrought there in a Week. They ſcour, the Blankets at the 
Mills, erected on the River Windruſh, whoſe Waters are thought 
to have a more abſterſive, nitrous Quality than others. The 
Blanket-makers are formed into a Corporation, who inſpect the 
numerous Looms for 20 Miles round. They alſo make Duffils 
here, one Yard three Quarters wide, for Exportation to Virgi- 
nia. Here are likewiſe Cutts for Hammocks, and Tilts for 
Waggons and Bargemen made; and there is likewiſe a good 
Trade in the Felmongery Buſineſs. A Sort of yellow Ochre, 
and a courſe Kind of gritty Unber is dug near to the Town, of 
great Uſe to them. There is a Free School founded and 
endowed by Mr. Henry Box, of Lindon. There is likewiſe 2 
public Library; likewiſe an Hoſpital for 6 poor Blanket-makers, 
and a Charity School for 40 Children. © The Market here is on 
Thurdays ; and its Fairs are on Thur fey | in 1 8 Week, Jun 

the 29th, and November 23. 
| © Afall, tho“ a ſmall Village, has's Barrow in it the moſt 
eminent on Aleman: fret; it ſtands high and lofty, and is con - 


ceived to be the Sepulchre of ſome conſiderable Perſon, There 
is 
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is another, at ſome Diftance; much leſs in the Highways. It 
was likewiſe common among the Romans, to ſet up Pillars of 
Stone, and on them to inſcribe the Diſtance from the, Royal 
Cities; and of this Kind there lies one on the Bank of Ateman- 
Areet; ; unleſs we ſhould rather think i it a Pedeſtal to a Statue of 
Mercury. 

Bradtvell, where, near the Grove, * dig a Sort of flat 
Stone, naturally ſuch, without being cleft by Froſt, and ſo 
large on the Superficies, that they ſometimes meaſure 7. Feet 
long, and 5 broad. Dr. Ph ſays, he onee ſaw a ſmall Hovel, 
that had but one of theſe Stones for its entire Covering, and 
ſome of them are of ſo hard and cloſe a Texture; that Painters 
often * them to Marble for grinding their Colours. 


VII. ans Hundred, 


This Hundred lies on the Eaſt Side of the County, and re- 
ceives its Name from Tame, or Thame, a River which waſhes 4 
ſmall Town to which it gives Name, and the only Market 
Town in the Hundred. 

Tame is ſituated very pleaſantly by the Confluence of Waters; 
for the River Thame, which here begins to be navigable, and 
waſhes the North Part of the Town, and two little Brooks 
ſhut it in on the Eaſt and Weſt Sides. This Town is about 
10 Miles from Oxford, and 45 from Londom. It had the Repu- 
tation of a Town in the Time of the Saxons. The King of 
Mercia granted it a Charter, under the Name of Thama: The 
Danes built a Fortification here, which was taken by Edward 
the Elder, in 941, and the Town ſuffered greatly by the Danes, 
in 1o10, when they over-run the Kingdom. In the Reign of 
Henry III. the great Road from Aylgſbury, was brought through 
the Town; after which, we find it began to flouriſh, Many 
eminent Families and Perſonages have reſided there, and ſome 
were great Benefactors to it. Lord Williams erected a Free- 
{chool here, and a ſmall Alms-houſe. It has a fine large Church, 
and the Market is well furniſhed with live Cattle, and all o- 
ther Neceſſaries, on Tueſdays ; and the Fairs are on Bofter Tue/- 
day, and Old Michaelmas-day, Oct. 10. Near it is dug a Kind 
of Chalk, that eaſily lakes, and is not only a very good Ma- 
| 225 9 
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nure for Land, but is uſeful in Building, ang for many other 
beneficial Parpeles. . 14. hr dab +: Gnas 

 Aldbury, or Aldbarg, 9 nn, yg old — or 
Town, ſtands on the ſame Ground, where the antient Roman 
Station J/urium was. Dr. Plat. will have Henley to be the an- 
tienteſt Town in this Country, and grounds his, Conjecture 
upon the Derivation. of it, from the old Britih Word Hen, 
which ſignifies old, and Ley, a Place; but * ane 
runs, that Aldbury was the Mother of Henley. 

Ricot, adjoining to it, is famous for being the aiatiens and 
noble Seat of Henry Norris, whom Queen Elizabeth advanced 
to the Honour and Dignity of a Peer, by the Title of Baron 
Norris, of Ricot. This Seat, being contiguous to the River 
Thames, and ſurrounded for the moſt Part with a large Park, is 
eſteemed very pleaſant, and as men at Proven, as the Earl 
of Abingdon s. | 

Milton Parva is only Fe habe for a Sort of Cy, very kt 
for the Potter's Uſe. _ 

Terfworth is the Road from Oxford to Londen. 1 the Side 
ef a Hill are Abundance of ſoft Stones, called Maume, of a 
whitiſh Colour; they naturally lake, like Lime, and are an 
excellent Manure for Land, and might probably be rendered 
more ſo, if burnt as Lime, for which, burning but a ſhort 


Time would be ſufficient. 
IX. Lewknor Hindi | 


There i. is no Market-town | in this Hundred, Tame baia ſo 
near it. 7 

Lewkner was probably a canfileratle Market-town, tho! it 
1 now but an indifferent Village. There is an old Fortifica- 
tion at Adewell, (an antient Seat) which Dr. Plat imagines, 
was made about the Year 1010, when the Danes came out of 


their Ships, and paſſing through the Chiltern Woods, went to 


Oxford, and burnt it. | 
At Aftin' Rowant, in the Chiltern Country, there is a Sort of 


Marchafite, with the Inſide of a golden, but without of a 


; darkiſn, ruſty Colour, and therefore, at ſome of the "OY 
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dinner, one of the Chemini Majores, or Baſilical Conſular, 
and Pretorian Ways, called [kenil-/treet, enters this County 


the Courſe of which we have already taken Notice of ; and as 
we meet with but few other natural and antient Curioſities in 


this Hundred, we next proceed to 


X. Pirton, or Pireton Hundred, 


Between Leulnor Hundred, and Buckinghamſbire ; the only 
Market-town is 

Watlington, a Name, as ſome learned Men imagine, of no 
leſs than Brityh Antiquity, as ſeeming to point out the old 
Way of the Brits making their Towns and Cities, of which 
Strabo has left us this Account, vi. Groves, trench'd about 
with Trees, &c. and laid a-croſs each other, within which 
they built their Habitations. The Town is ſituate in a pleaſant, 
woody Part of the Country, 43 Miles from Londm, has a Mar- 
ket on Saturday, and its Fairs are on March 25, and old Mi- 
thaelmas- day, Oct. 10. 

The Chiltern Country, ſo called from its bordering on the 
Chiltern Hills, which run in a continual Ridge, from Henky up- 
on Thames, to the northern Part of this Country, ſeparating it 
from Buckinghamſhire ; they have their Name from the Nature 
of the Soil, Cz/z, or Chilt, in Saxon being Chalk ; they were for- 
merly covered with Woods, and Groves of Beaches, though 
they have been greatly thinned of late, and are now interſperſed 
with little Villages ; 3 and their natural Production is a vaſt 
Quantity of curious Flints, particularly a black Sort, which, 
when poliſhed, will ſupply the Place of Lydian Stone; at Hen- 
ky they uſe them in making Glaſs. They are of diverſe Co- 
Jours, and ſome are fo tranſparent, that they ſeem not only to 
| Py but to be the very fame with Achats, 


XI. Dorcheſter Hundred. 


Dorcheſter, an antient City of the Britons, called by them, 
Cair Dauri; by Bede, Civitas Dorcinia, and by Leland, Hydro- 
polis, which is a Name of his own Invention; but well a- 


dapted to the Nature of the _ Dour fignifying Water, in 
the 
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the Britiſ Tongue. That this was formerly a Station of the 
Romans, ſeveral Coins, found frequently in the Place, do ſuf- 
ficiently atteſt. Our Hiſtories tells us, it was long famous for 
2 Biſhop's See, founded by Birinus, a Biſhop of the Maſi Sar 
ens. This See, after 460 Years Continuance, was tranflated 
to Lincoln; ſince which Time, it has gradually decayed, part- 
ly owing to the great Road to Lindon, which hereto- 

fore went through this Town, being turned another Way. 

That, at preſent, it ſcarce deſerves the Name of a Town, 
(though there is a Fair on Zafter-Tueſday,) but it is chiefly 
remarkable for ſome of the Ruins of its former Greatneſs, of 
which there are ſome Remains in the adjacent Fields; and 
for making the River navigable from Bircot to Oxford, a 
particular Statute paſſed in the Reign of James the Iſt. There 
are two Hills South and by Weſt of Dorabeſter, called Dyke 
Hilk, which Dr. Plat thinks were intended to be Part of a For- 
tification. F | | 

Near Daraheſter, as has been before obſerved, the River 

Tame and Tfis joins, and the River henceforth called Thamiſis. 
* This may owe its Riſe from the Poet's Invention, which De- 

ſcription we have already given in our Hifory of Middleſex. 

Chiſel Hampton, commonly called Chiſſeton, is a pleaſant 
Seat, antiently belonging to the Family of the D *)iizys, who 
came into England with the Conqueror: And is of late, very 
remarkable for the Agreeableneſs of its Situation, ; 

Cliftan, a Pariſh, famous for ſome. unuſual natural Produc- 
tions. Here is a Spring, ftrongly ſated with a Kind of Salt, 
riſing out of a Sand of the ſame Nature, which might pro- 
bably be of great Uſe to manure, and render their Lands fruit- 
ful. Dr. Plat likewiſe tells us, ſome of the Pyrites Aurei are 
likewiſe found in the River here, many of them ſeem to be. 
ff 2 luminated 


* It may not be improper to obſerve, that though the current O- 
pinion is, that it had that Name from the Conjunction of Thame and 
1/s, it plainly appears, that the River was called Thames, or Temis, 
before it came near the Thame, as appears by an antient Charter, 
granted to Abbot Haubelm. There is particular Mention of this Ri- 
ver Temis ; and that, by any other Charter, or authentic Hiſtory, it. 
does not ever occur under the Name of %, or any other Name than 


Thames. Gibſon's Camden, Vol, I. p. 99. 
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luminated, and ſome of them ſhot into Angles, like Briſta 
Diamonds. Theſe ſtrike fire in great Plenty. 

South Stoke is noted for two ſmall Springs, whoſe Waters 
look like Milk, but haye no ſuch Taſte : "They were in Repute 
ſome Years ſince for medicinal Virtue, but not ſo much of 
late. They iſſue forth from a fat, whitiſh Earth, and have 
always a Kind of unctious Skin upon them; yet to the Taſte, 
they ſeem dry and ſtiptical, as if they proceeded from a Limes 
Tone, Tying deep it in the Earth. | 


X Il. Ewelme * undred 


| Has the Hundred of Pian on che Eaſt, and that We Dor- 
chejler on the Weſt. 

There is no Market- town in this Hundred, and we ſhall 
therefore give the firſt Place to Ewelme, as it gives Name to 
the Hundred; and, as it was probably, at that Time, a Town. 
Hiftory furniſhes us with an Account of the Succeſſion of great 
Perſonages, Monuments, Sc. But what may be moſt for our 
Purpole is, that in 1720, a Roman Urn was (diſcovered near 
the antient Roman Way, called [ceml!-/ireet, with a very large 
Collection of Copper Coins, ſome of them as antient as the 
Arrival of che Romans under Julius Cæſar; the moſt valuable 
of which are ſaid to be reſerved at Vęſi Court, at Ewelne. 

Benſington, or Benſon, a Pariſh, ſituate on the Thames, a lit- 
tie below the Conjunction of it with the /s. At a ſmall Diſ- 
tance is the Palace of our Kings, which has been formerly a 
beautiful Structure, but is ſince gone to decay: The Roman 
Way between Alceſter and Wallington goes over the River 
Thames, at this Place, there called by the Inhabitants Medler's 
Bank ; but for what Reaſon is not known. 8 
Berrict, where, in the Chalk-pits, is a net Kind of 
Iron-coloured Terra Lapidoſa, in the very Body of the Chalk, 
which, Dr. Plot ſays, are called Iron-moulds, that are of an 
oval Figure : How they ſhould be of that Shape, or at all grow 
in a Subſtance ſo different from Chalk, or of what' Uſe they 
are, he ſays, he muſt leave as abn. beyond his Know- 


led ige. 
Netilbed, 


MNettlebed, where is a noble, elegant Seat, and likewiſe a 
flow Spring of Water, which ſeems to ſweat or drop, rather 
than run out of the Earth, topping, as it were, where it ri- 
ſes, without ſending any Supplies either to Lakes, or Sea. It 
It is never known to fail in the drieſt Summer; for which 
Reaſon, it ought to be regarded for its Utility, as well as for 
its Peculiarity. Here are likewiſe a Sort of Marchafi tes 

found, which we have already deſcribed. 
| Tuffield, where the ridged Bank, now called Grimeſdyhe, and 
runs towards Colebrooke, yet remains very high; it is only 
ſingle till it comes to this Village, but then it appears double, 
with a deep Trench between : Perhaps upon the Improvements 
in Huſbandry, intended to carry off the Water, but of the real 
Intent we can form nothing certain. 


XIII. Langtree Hundred. 


This Hundred is ſituate on the Weſt Side of Denficld, and ſo 
near Walling ford, a Town on the Borders of this Hundred, 
though in Ber{/bire, that there is no Market-town in it. 


Goring is a ſmall, though remarkable Village, where the Ro- 


man High-way, called {keni/d-way, goes out of this Country 


into Berkfhire. Here is likewiſe a Spring of a lacteous Colour, 


though of a different Taſte, which was formerly of great Re- 
pute for its medicinal Uſe; but as it happens with many other 


ſublunary Things, it is the Caſe of this; and being old, is laid aſide. 

Newnham, North Stoke, South Stoke, Little Stoke, &c, on the 
Borders of Beri/hire, are very pleaſant Villages, abounding with 
very good Paſture, being contiguous to the Thames, but we meet 


with no extraordinary Curioſities. 


XIV. Binefield Hundred. 


This Hundred, which Mr. Camden calls the Hand of 
Henley, probably from the Town of Henley in it, being a Mar- 


ket-town, and the moſt antient in the whole County. 
Much of antient Hiſtory might be given of this Place, but its 
preſent State is more to our Purpoſe. 


The Town is, for Diſtinction- ſake, called Henley upon 


Thames, 35 Miles from London ; adjacent to it are many natural 
Curiofities, that adminiſter to the Gratification of the Curious, 
as well as to the Trade of that Place, 


1. 
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1. There is a Sort of Marchaſite, which, if broken and 
laid in the Air, diſſolves into a Salt, that taſtes like Ink. | 

2. A black Flint, which, if well-poliſhed, would ſupply the 
Place of Touch-ſtone. They are ufed in making Glaſs. 

3. A Sort of Sand likewiſe made uſe of, to give a Conſiſ- 
tency and Body to Glaſs. Roman Coins are often dug up here, 
and what was equally extraordinary, three Urns in Mr. 
Finche's Houſe in the Market-place. There was a Stone-bridge 
formerly, now a Wooden-one. Tts Trade is chiefly in Corn, 
Malt, Sc. the Former is ſo conſiderable, that, on a Market- 
day, are ſold frequently 300 Loads of Corn. The Inhabitants 
are therefore in general Mealmen, Maltſters, Timber- mer- 
chants, and Bargemen, who bring down their reſpective Com- 
modities to London; whereby the Place is rendered very flou- 
riſhing. Here are likewiſe two good Free- ſchools, one Cha- 

rity-ſchool, beſides one Grammar: ſchool, founded by King 
James the Iſt; a Blue- coat Charity- ſchool, for maintaining 
and putting Apprentice ſeveral poor Children, endowed by La- 
dy Elizabeth Periam ; — an Alms-houſe alſo, built by Long- 
land, Bifhop of Lincoln. The Market here is on Thurſday, 
and the Fairs are February 24; Thurſday after I hitfuntide, and 
Thurſday ſe enight before Oct. 10. | 

Binfield, now a ſmall Village, but we ſuppoſe it was the chief 
Town in the Hundred, when the County was divided into 
Hundreds. | 

Shiplake is of Note for a Sort of Earth, excellent for the 
Improvement of Land. It is a yellowiſh Kind of Marl. The 
Judicious in Agriculture think it may be of the Kind of Leu- 
cargillz ; for which Pliny ſays, Britain was fo famous, and 
greatly enriched by it. It is not very fat, but of ſo eaſy a 
Diſſolution, that it may be laid on the Ground that needs it at 
= Time of the Year, and that as well on Paſture, as Ara- 


ble * 
* The Curious may ſee a more particular Account of natural 


Curioſities in this County, in Dr. Fwy Natural Hiftory of this 
County. | 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


=? * 18 Part of . together with the adjoining 
Wi Counties of Bedfordſhire and fderifordfire, was in- 
11555 habited by the Caticuchani; and very probably, as 
Mr. Camden obſerves, by the antient Caffir. They 
were a very warlike People, and gave Proof of their Cou- 
rage in conquering great Part of the Country of the Dobuni, 
on the Weſt. This Country afterwards became the Scene of 
Battles, and in ſucceeding Ages underwent many Revolutions 
in Government; at length, it was conquered by the Saxons, 
who divided this Part of Britain into ſeven Kingdoms. This 


County was ſubject to the King of Mercia. 


There are various Conjectures, with reſpect to the Origin of 
the Name of Buckinghamſhire. Camden ſuppoſes, as this Coun- 
try abounds in Beech Trees, it might be probably derived from 
Bucken, the Saxon Word for Beech. Others think it- is more 
naturally derived from Buc, which Elfrick interprets Cervus, 
a Buck, or Hart, it being probable, that this County very 
antiently abounded with Deer, as well as of late. Which of 
theſe is the beſt Etymology we ſhall not pretend to determine. 
Buckinghamſhire is a County of ſmall Extent, being only a- 
bout 139 Miles in Length, and about 18 Miles in Breadth, 
having Ber4/hire on the South, (from which it is divided by 
the Thames) Oxfordſhire on the Weſt, Northamptonſhire on the 
North, and the Counties of Bedford/hire, Hertfordſhire, and 
Middleſex, on the Eaſt. It contains 185 Pariſhes, 11 Market- 
towns, and 6 Boroughs, each of which ſend two Members to 
Parliament. | The 
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The Rivers that water this County, are the Ch, in the 
Eaſt; ih. the Wickham and Agmondeſham Rivers, on the South- 
Eaſt ; the Thames on _w nen ; and the //2 and Ouſe, on the 
North. © 

The Air of this une ß 18 generally good, eſpecially on the 
Chiltern Hills. The Vale is dirty, but not ſo. unhealthy a 
many other low Lands in England, the Soil being genera 
Marle, or Chalk. 9 

The Bread and Beef of this County a are good do a Proverb ; 
and their Sheep are ſo remarkably large, that the Rams Ald 
an exorbitant Price in many other Counties in England, Feing 

valued for their Breed. 
Te Manufactures of this County are principally Paper and 
Bone-lace ; the Former is chiefly made at the Mills, near y- 
comb, and the Latter near Newport Pagnell, where that Com- 
modity is very nearly brought to as great FN as in 
Flanders. : 

This County is by Nature divided into two "Page as they 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed, viz; hilly, toward the South and 
Eaſt, called the Chiltern, from the Saxon Word Cyltor, ſignify- 
ing Chalk; and the other Part toward. the North, properly 
called the Vale, or Valley, remarkable for the Growth of 
Timber; for heretofore the Trees were ſo thick in ſome Parts, 
that they were the common Shelter of Thieves. The Soil 
here is rich, and abounds with good Paſture ; fo that in Pro- 
portion to the Number of . Graziers are pretty nu- 
merous. 
This County is alſo divided into eight Hundreds vix. that of 
Newport, Butkingham, Cottflow, Aſbenden, and Aylaſbury, which 
lie North of the Chiltern Hills, and ue . and 
Stole, which lie ſouthward. | 8 

"(4 


IJ. The Hund. ut of "4-2 


Eaton, which j joins ſo near to Windſor, "inf Berle) that it 
ſeems to be but one Town, is ſituated on” the Bank of the 
River Thames, (the Riſe and Progreſs of which we have al- 
ready deſcribed) and is chiefly remarkable for a fair ahd beau- 
tiful College, founded by that pious and good Prince Henry 


the VIth, in the ſixth Year of his Reign, Anno Domini 1441, 
which 
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which conſiſts of an Apartment for the Provoſt, ſeven F ellows, 
two Schoolmaſters, two Conducts, an Organift, ſeven Clerks, 
ſeventy King's Scholars, ten Choiriſters, a Regiſter, and ten | 
Servants. The Scholars are to be inſtructed in Claſſic Learning, 
and being made fit for the Univerſities, are by Election ſent to 
King” s College Cambridge, where they are provided for by Scho- 
larſhips and Fellowſhips in their Turns. There has been ſuch 
great Additions of late Years made to the Number of Scholars, 
that they have alſo added ſeven Aſſiſtants; and the School at pre- 
ſent is in a flouriſhing Condition. Near this Place to the Eaſt is 

Datchet, chiefly famous for a Bridge, built over the Thames 
by Queen Ann, for the Convenience of ſuch as go to Mi mdſor : 
And alſo for frequent Horſe- races. Contiguous to it is Bu. Hrode, 

2 pleaſant Seat of the Duke of Portland. 

Ditton is likewiſe another fine Seat, with a ſpacious Park, an- 
tiently belonging to Sir Ralph Mimuood, and ſince to the Duke 
of Montague, &c. 1 
Colebroob is a ſmall Market-town on the weſtern Border of the 
County, ſuppoſed to be the Pontes of the Itinerary. It ſtands 
on four Channels of the River Coln, with a Bridge over each, 
and has ſeveral large Inns, being on the Bath Road. The Mar- 
ket is on J/edneſday ; and the Fairs are on the 5th of April, and 
the 3d of May. 
 Langky Park and Green are 63 near it, and add greatly to 


the Pleaſantneſs of that Seat; and at a few Miles diſtance, the 
Thames is augmented by the Riyer Caln, upon which is 


Denham, formerly the Seat of the Peckhams, but fince of Sir 
Robert Hill, who built a fine Houſe, and rendered it a very delight- 


ful Seat. 
II. Burnham Hundred. 


Burnham, antiently a Town, and probably of ſome Note, as 
giving Name to the Hundred, is now only a Village not very re- 


- markable. 


Taplow, a Village, where is the antient Seat. of Sir Dennis 
Hampſon, ſituate on an Eminence that commands a very exten- 
five Proſpect ; beſides many agreeable Viſtas, Walks, &c. 
Not far from this Place, on the Side of a chalky Hill adjoin- 
ing to the Thames, is a round Cave, nineteen Foot high, and 


about ten Foot diameter, cut out of a ſolid Rock, towards the 
bu 28 Founda- 
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Foundation, and. conſiſting upwards of anartificial Archof hewn 
Chalki;; but nothing remains which may direct to the ELL or 
Oecaſion of this Work Nene der 5 
Qiun, ſeated on an Eminence, where a noble Mouth: mithy 
Proſpect remarkably fine, was begun to be built by George Vi Arg, 
Duke of Buckingham, in the Reign of K. Charles H. who not 
living to finiſh it, his Executors ſold ĩt to the Earl of O lade y 
whom it has been much improved and beautified. 1 
: Beaconsfield, a ſmall Market-town on the Oxford Road, 8 Miles 
from Great Marlow, and 2 3 from London. It is famous for be- 
ing the Birth- place of Mr. Waller, the celebrated Poet, near 
ve hich he had a pleaſant Seat. It has a Market on Thurſdays) 
and its Fairs are 6n the 13th of February and Holy Thur day." 
Pen, N. of this Place, and N. E. of High Fickbam, is the 
higheſt Eminence of theſe Parts, whence it {till keeps the Bri- 
Lib Name Pen; for they call the Head;' or Top of any Thing 
Pen, whence the Penuine Alps, and the fpentines and N 
Mountains among us ſeem to be derived. 1 
Agmondeſbam, coinmonly called Amer ſbam, an antiont Borough- 
town, 29 Miles from Lendon. It lies in a Vale, between woody 
25 near the River Coln. If it cannot. .boatt of its Buildings 
Populouſneſs, it may of its antient Lord Francis Ruſſel, Earl of 
Bedford ; but long ſince the Drates have been Lords of this Place, 
and have a neat geat here, call'd Shardelois. Here is a Free- ſchool, 
and a Donation for a Divinity! Lecture. Its Market is on 70 
das; and its Fairs are on Mhit- Monday, and the 19thof September. 
Cheneys, a little Village belonging to the Dukes. of Ls 
and where they have now a Seat. 
Cheſham, which is a ſmall Market-town on the Renks of * 
dradſbire, ꝙ Miles S. E. of Ailesbury, and 29 from London. It did 
long to the late Lords Cheyney, Viſcount of en It 10 | 
formerly a Chantry, as it has now a Free chool. 4345 
1 III. Disborougb Hundrad. 


dl A 10 n. 


Great Mar leo, a Market and Borough - town; tho? not incor- 


porated, i is 31 Miles from London. It lies under the Gholern Hills, 
in. à Marl-ſoil. It has a Bridge over the. Thames, not far from 
its Conflux with the Wich. It has a handſome Church and 
N with a ee for 20 9 Boys, vhaars ag 
2 Rel and 


. * Biſhop Gi3/en's — Vol. I.'p. — 
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and cloathed at the Expence of the Ber lac Family. It firſt ſent 
Members to Parliament in the Reign of Euer Il. Bone Pace i 
its chief Manufacture. The Thames: brings great Quantities of 
Goods here from the neighbouring Towns, eſpeefaſly Meal and 
Malt from High Wycomb, and Beech from ſeveral” Parts of the 
County. In the Neighbourhood are frequent Horſe- races; and 
here are ſeveral Corn and Paper-mills, particularly on the little 
River Ladaęn, between this Town and High Wycomb. There are 
befides theTemple- mills, for making Biſham Abbey Battery Works 
viz. for making braſs Kettles, and Pans of all Sorts. There is 
likewiſe a Mill for making - Thimbles, and another for preſſing 
Oil from Rape and F lax-ſceds. Its Market is on Saturday, and 
its its Es air on October n 

Near which is Little Moons which had formerly a reien 
Houle: ; but is now a e Village, and for Nothing more 
remarkable. | 

Higb, or Chipying eum, 32 Miles from Fun in the Road 
to Oxford, takes its Name from Wick; a River, and Comb, a Val- 
ley. The River; Fick has its Riſe a few Miles above this Town, 
and paſſing thro! it, glides S. E. near Beaconsfield, and then makes 


its Way into the Thames. This Town for Largeneſs and Beauty 
is eſteem'd the beſt ; in the County. It is governed by a Mayor, 


I2 Aldermen, &c. Here is a Free Grammar-ſchool, and Alms- 


houſes maintained out of Lands, that formerly belonged to St. 
John's Hoſpital i in this Town; which, u pon the Diſſolution of re- 


ligious Houſes, came to the Crown: And in the 4th Year of Q. 
El:z. theſe, with ſome other Donatibns, were granted to the Mayor 


and Aldermen for the Endowment thereof; and ſince the Lands 
have been improved, and the Rents greatly increaſed; ; this Cha- 
rity has been rendered more extenſive and uſeful, by erecting other 


Alms- houſes and relievin g greater Numbers of Poor. Here is an 


excellent Corn- market on Fridays, ſaid to be the greateſt i in this 


Part of England; the Toll of its Market is let at 1 301. per An. 


The Fair i96n Sept. 2.5.— In Juh 1724 as ſome Workmen 


were digging in a Meadow near this Town, they diſcovered a eu- 
rious Piece of Roman Antiquity, being a Pavement of about q 


Feet ſquare, with Stones of various Colours, of exquiſite Work- 


manſhip, but the Bigeſt not larger than the Square of a Dye. 


"Braun the Lordſhip of a Family of that Name: The 
868622 Aat 
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Ait here is eſtectned rertharkably healthy; and from its commol 
dious Situition, Lord Mindſor, created by K. Henry VIII. built a 
fine Houte here, and his Family made it their chief Reſidence. 
NR IE) 9! IV. Aileſbury Hundred. N elt 
"This tes Nlielpany on the other Side the Chiltern Hills, which 
extknd all acroſs the County, from Hambleden, near Maßlhilij ts 
Tring in Herifordfhire. The only Places of Note on the Eaſt-Hhde ars 
Morden, where formerly the Detthys built'a Monaſtry, and 
the Family of the Minden endowedl it, in Confequehte of aVow; 
made for eſcaping Shipwreck ; Kee fines the Seat of J. Fieerwha 


Eſq; Ent. of the Shire, c. 
Hamden, Great and Little, are the Eftates and Seats of one of the 


oldeſt Families in the County of that Name. It is even ſaid, that 
they were ſettled here before the Conqueſt, and that the preſent 
Poſſeſſors can prove their lineal Deſcent, thro" this long Period s 
but that we ſhall not determine. 

At Princes Riſborougb, not far from henee, on the Top of a 
Hill, is a Camp; and the Road that goes by it is often called the 
Achnel-way, The Top of this Hill afford 4 very extenfiveProſ- 
pect. Biſhop Chen on Camden ſays, it commands a View of 13 
Counties: At the Foot of this Hill was found a Cbin of the Em- 
peror J V:ſpaſiat,—Herearealſotwo Places of great Antiquity, + Viz, 

Elteſerough, near the Church whereof, on around Hill, is an 


antient Fortificatian, call'd Belinus's Cafle, where the Inhabi- 


tants tell you, by Tradition, that King Belinus reſided. Above 
which is a high Hill, that ſtill retains the Name of Belinſbury 
Hill. The ſecond is Ymbel, which is ſuppoſed to take the Name 
from Cunobeline, King of the Britons; theſe Places being alſo in 
antient Records written Cunebel; and this, together with ſeveral 
Trenches and Fortifications in theſe Parts, confirms the Notion, 
that this County was the Seat of the Action, Waren the two' 
Sons of Cunobeline were lain. 

" Wendover is an old Market-town, 35 Miles ebe A 
Borough by Preſcription, in a dirty Situation, at the Entrance of 
the Vale of Aleſbury, but has very pleafant Hilts on bach Side. 
Here is a Charity- ſchool, endowed by the Tate Sir Roger Hill. T his 
is one of the 8 Deanaries of the Coutity. The Market is on 
Thurſdays ; and the Fairs are on May 12, and Oer. 2. | | 

Abu, or Ayleſbury, is a very fair Market- town, large and 

pretty 
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pretty. populous; ſituate on an agreeable Aſcent, ſurrounded with 
great Numbers of pleaſant Meadows atid Paſtures, and 44 Miles 
from Londbn.— The Town conſiſts of ſeveral Streets, lying round 
about the Market- place. Here is à good Town- houfe that ſtands 
in a Kind of Square, where are held the County Aſfizes for tlie 
Winter. Sir John Baltivin, Knt. Ld. chief Juſtice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, was a great Benefactor to this Town. The Cauſey 
for 3 Miles, which leads to London; the many publick Edifices 
that there are in the Town, the Aſſize and Goal there; as alſo, 
the Improvements that have been made i in the Trade of the Place, 
are all owing to him as their Patron. It was made a Borough- 
town by Charter from Queen Mary. The Market, which is on 
Saturday, is ſtored with all Sorts of Proviſion, better and cheaper 
than any ſo near London; and the Fairs are on Saturdey before 
Palm Sunday, June 14, and Sept. 25. | 

The Vale of Ayleſbury is watered, on the South Part, by a plea: 
ſant River, compounded of two Spcftits: which riſe near Gren- 
den, on the Borders of this County; and unite a little below 
Shipton ; from thence it glides thro* great Part of the Fae to 
Ayleſbury, Wendover, &c. 

That which is denominated the Vale, extends from the Edge 
of Oxfordfhire to Leighton in Bedfordſhire, fo famous for fattening 
Cattle, that this muſt conſtitute great Patt of the Deſcription of 
the Hundreds therein, and is the Reaſon, probably, why othee 
Authors have given only a general Deſcription. 

V. Abenden Hundred. 

Bermwood Forg ſeems remarkable in this Hundred, as being 
of large Extent, and full of Wood, on the Borders of this 
County, and of Oxfordftire, to which ſeyeral Pariſhes are conti- 

guous, of which 
Abenden may appear of ſome Note, as it gave Name to _ 
Hundred: —_ 

\ Upper and Lower Winchington are more remarkable, as being the 
Beat of the antient Family of the Godwins, Afﬀter ſeveral Suc- 
ceſſions, the late Marquis of J/harton made it his chief Refidence, 
and adorn'd it with ſeveral new Buildings, which render'd it no- 
dle and magnificent. The Gardens, and particularly the Orange- 

ry, were, not long ſince, thought to exceed any in the County, 
if not in England. 5 | 
VE 
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. 1. 10 ViI-oq:Coflow Hundred. NW 
1 on the tat Angle of the Hills, formerly: a Houle <0 
Pieature of the Kings, where Edmund Earl of Cormoall, Sen to 
Richard, King of the Roman, founded a Monaſtry for a "religi- 
out-Widery: oby him inſtituted, and by him firſt brought i into Eng- 
kund, call'd Bonkommes, | They wore a Sky-toloured Habit al 
the Manner of the Hermits. Great Part of this religious Hou 
is now-tanding but great Part is rebuilt, and made a noble Seat 
for the Duke of Bridgeibater. From the Top of the Hills: adjoin- 
ing, we have a clear and full ProſpeRt of the large Vale, which, as 
we bbferv'd,wasthe moſt valuable Part of the County. It is almoſt 
all Champagne. The Soil is chalky, ſtiff, and fruitful; The rich | 
Meadows furniſh with Food an incredible Number of Sheeps 
whole ſoft; and fine Fleeces are fought after, even from Aſia itſelf. 
In this moſt fruitful Vale, there is no Wood, but on the weſt Side; 


- whereis'Bernwood ; but that is abundantly: compenſated by the 


Richneſs of the Soil; Land frequently ene more chan 30 5; 
Aide 39.7 In 3. Do 
infa, N. W. of Aſcot; und abdith 3 Mites'S, E. of Buck: 
ingham, 45 from London, was given by King: Of tothe Monaf- 
try of St. Alban's, in a Council held at Verulam, i in 794. Tis 
ſurrounded with pleaſant Woods; on one Side of which, is the, 
agreeable Seat of Rich. Lowndes, Eſq. There is a Market here on 
r 3 and its Fairs are on Holy Thurſday, and Ange 21; 
VI. Buckingham Hundred. 
abe the County-town, which is 60 Miles from Low: 
am; is ſituate in low Ground, encompaſſed on all Sides but 4 


North, by the River Ouſe, which rifes in Narthanptenfbire. 1 


the Time of the Romans, A. D. 44, Aulus Plantius is ſaid to Trad 


vbtained his firſt Victory over the Britons, on the Banks of the 


Ouſe. Near this Town, is the Sepulchre of Rumbul, the In- 
fant-ſaint, whoſe Coffin was afterwards found in its Church. — 
About the Year 913, K. Edward the Elder built a Caſtle here, 
and ſome others on the River Oe, not far off, according tb Fox,” 
to defend it againſt the Danes. The Caſtle of the Town, Which: » 


is now in Ruins, was built in the Middle of it, on 2 eule and 


divided it into two Parts. It has ſent Members to Parliament e- 
ver ſince Edward III. but was not incorporated till the Reign e of 


Q * In the North Part of the Town ſtands the Town-hall, 
whiclr 
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which was erected chiefly. at the Expence of Sir Ralph Verney, 
Bart. Tis a handſome, convenient Structure, in which, accord- 
ing to Acc of Parliament of Henry Vil; are depoſited the Standard 
Weights and Meaſures of the County, The Fowh Was für 
many Vears a Staple for Wool, and ſeveral of its Woolbalkare 
ſtill ſtanding; + but that Trade is now loſt. Tis a large, populous 
Town, and has three Stone - bridges over the Ouſe. Its Church, 
which is in the weft Part of the Town, is a very large Building, 
and when its Spire was ſtanding might be reckoned the beſt in 
the whole County, and was às high as moſt in England; but that 
Was blown down by a Tempeſt in 1698, and never rebuilt, The 
old Buildings of the Town are much improved. There is 2 
Free-ſchool | here, which was a Chapel, founded by Thamas d Bara 
let, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The County Goal and Court 
15 e here, and ſometimes the Aſſiaes. On the 25th of dar 

72 9% A great Fire happened, which has prov'd an irreparable 
1010 There are ſeveral Paper-mills erected on the. Ouſęe, in its 
N eighbyurhood. The Market, which is plentifully ſupplied with 
all Saris of Proviſion, is on Saturday; and the Fairs are on 
Monday ſen night after Epiphany, —March 7,—May 6.—Whitfun 
Tharſday.— July 1 o. — Sqhtember 4.— October 2. November g. 

Stow, 2 Miles from Buckingham, was the Seat of the late Lord 
Viſcount Cobham, but now of Earl Temple. Here are the moſt 


magnificent Gardens in England, adorn'd with Temples, Pa- 
vilions, Obeliſks, &:. deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh, Kent, 
Gibbs, and other Architects, and ſurrounded with the Statues 
and Buſts of King Alfred, Edward the Black Prince, Queen 
Elizabeth, King William III. Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 
Drale, dir Thomas Greſham, Lord Verulam, Fohn Locke, John 
Milton, John Hamden, William Shakeſpear, Inigo Jones, Sir 

aac Newtanz, Alexander Pope, Eſq; Sir Jahn Barnard, &c. be- 

ides the Statues of Apollo, and the nine Muſes, and of the libe- 
ral Arts and\Sciences. Ih a cloſe, ſhady Wood, there is a ſoli- 
tary:Building,, called the Sleeping-houſe; in another Part are the 
four Satuęg of Lycurgus, Epaminondas, Socrates, and Homer; and 
in another Grove and Temple, are placed al] the Saxon Idols, 
which gave Name to the Days of the Week; and at the Head of 
afine 2 i 5 an Feier Statue of K. — I, 
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7 | VIII. Newport? Hundred. WY | : 
| ” Weroport Pagnal, 54 Miles from Londm, gives Name to alike 4 * 
12 Hundred. It had its Name from Fult Paynell, the antient Lord 
| of it, from whom it deſcended to the Barons Sommers of Dudley, 
who had the Caſtle. It ftands on the ſouth Side of the River | 1 
Ouſe, over which it has two large Stone- bridges, and is a p | 
large, well-buiit, populous, trading Town, being a Sort. = Þ J 
Staple for Bone - lace, of which, it is thought, more is made 
here, and in the neighbouring Villages, than elſewhere in Eugs- i 
} fend, *Tis neither a Borough nor Corporation, tho' bigger than * 
| | many Towns that are ſo. 8 
Stony Stratford, 53 Miles from London, is a well e N 
Tele in the Road to Cheſhire,\ with a Stone-bridge over the 
-Ozfe. It takes its Name from the Stony Ford, that led over the 
River there, ſtanding on the Roman Cauley, call'd Watling-ftreet, 
ſome Remains of which are ſtill plainly to be ſeen here. This 
Town is large and populous, having two Pariſh Churches, and 
here K. Edward I. erected a very: ſtately Croſs, in Memory of 
his Queen Eleanor, adorn'd with the Arms of England, Caſtile, 
and Laon. The principal Manufacture of this Town is Bone- 
lace. A great Fire happened here on May 6, 1742, which burnt 
down 150 Houſes. The Market Day is on Friday; and its Fairs 
are on April 20. — Auguff 2.— Odi. 10.—and November 12. 
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-BINGDON; 324 
Abbots Bury, 44 
Adlon (Eaſt) 229 
— (Weſt, ibid. 
— Mineral Waters; zbid, 
Admiralty office, 314 
Aoemondeſham, 402 
Akerman-ftreet, Roman way, 365 
Alabaſter, 54 
Albury, © 136— 395 
Aldzate Ward,  & "LT 
Alder gate W ard, 243 
Alderney (iſle of) 125 
Ari ngton, _. 1 69 
Allen's hoſpital, 7 
Alon, 17 
Amber, 3 80 
Amberly, 163 
Ambreſbury, 101 
And roſdvn, 389 
Antiquities ¶ Raman } 365 
Arlington (South) 328 
Ar undel, 163 
Aſh petrified by Earth, 390 
AGbury park, b I G 
HAſhenden, 407 
Aſpridqe, 408 
tall, 393 
Aſtroites, 357 
Atterbury, 384. 
Auguſtin Friars, 247 
Avon River, 69 
Auſt Paſſage, 347 
Aylesford, 188 
chleſbury, 406 
Vale of, 407 
Bail (ON) 268 
Bank of England, 248 
Banftead Downs, 143 
Bampton, 392 
Barnard inn, 267 
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Baſin ng ſtoke, 
Bajinghall, 
Bath City, 
— Waters, 
— The atres; 


Battle Hill, 


Baykall, 185 
Beaconsfield, 404 
Beddington, 146 
Begbroole, 380 
Benſington, 390 
Bern, 347 
Beriſbire (County of) 323 
(Map of) ibid. 
| erg Foreſt, 407 
Belemnites, 384 
Berwick; 398 
Bethlebem Hof "ee 245 —280 
Biceſter, | 387 
Billinſgate Ward, 245 
Billing ſbur ſt, 163 
Banfield, 400 
Biſhops Chew, or Chew Magua, 73 
B:/pſgate Ward, 245 
Bladen, 380 
Blechingdon, 387 
Boſsham 5 157 
Boſworlas- lehau (Rocks) 6 
Bottle Hill, 154 
Bould, 386 
Bow, by Stratford, 232 
Bradley (Maiden) 93 
Bradwell, 394 
Bramber, 163 
Bratton Caſtle, 92 
Bread/treet Ward, . 246 
Brea#ſpear, | 225 
Brentford, 213 
Brentmanrſh, 1 2 
Bridge ¶ London 217 
( Weſtin, /ter } 218 He 
2 0 g vater, c 
” Brid 
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Church (St. George We Amiyſſer) 37 


Bridport, | 40 
Brighthelm ne, Y os 
Brit, Cty, . 74 
Hot well Water, 340 
Broadwater, 5 164 
Bromley Spring, 181-232 Cirenceſter, 351 
Bruiton, 57 Clay (Iobacco pipe) 47 
Buckinghamſbire, 401 ——— (Loomy) ibid. 
— Map of, ibid. Clifford*s-inn, | 267 
Rivers of, 402 Cliff (St. Anne,) 13 
Produce, Sc. ꝛ1bid. Clifton, 404 
Buckingham Houle, 315 Cleve (old) 55 
— — Town, 408 Coal-works, 68 
Burford, 393 Coin of King Canobeline, 392 
Burlington Houſe, 316 Colebrock, 403 
Burnham, 85 403 Colęford, 338— 341 
ue College (Sion) | 256 
6 Precipices, 5 5 of Phyſicians, 259 
Canihhaww, 73 Compton (long) 38⁰ 
| Campden, 363 Comb- Martin, 32 
Candlexwick Ward, 250 Conduit (Lambs) 302 
Cannon (Seat of) 220” (Cheaf/ide) | 251 
Salton, 146 Copperas Stone, | 47 
Caſbot caſtle, 110 Cordæuaiuerſtreet Ward, 252 
Castle Baynard Ward, 250 Cornbury, 3 385 
Caſtle Jerin, | 7 Cornhill, | — 63 
Chadlington, 386 Cornua Ammoni, | 47 
Chalk, ſpungy, 323, 385, 350 Cornzvall (County of) [ 
black, 392 —— (Map of ) | * 
Chapel { Edward It. ) 304 
——  ( Hemy the VIIth.) ibid, 
Chapter houſe, 265 
Charing Croſs, 314 
Charhon houſe, 315 
Chaſtleton, "- 200 
Cheddar Cliffs, 64 & eg. 
Charmouth, 40 
Charnock (Eu ſt) 55 
Cheap Ward, 250 
Chelſea, 214, 2 
Cheltenham, 358, 360 
Cheneys, 404 
ChefJel, 41 
Cheſhau, 404 
Cheſwwick, 226 
Chiltern hills, 396 
Chinner, ibid. 
Chipping Norton, 385 
Chiſſeton, 397 
Choughs, or theiving bird, i6 
Church (St. 7 ames's) 316 


(St. Paul Covent Garden) 318 
(St. Mary Le Grond) Zr 


— (St. George Ble, fe y; 319 


— Gt. Saher Wa. + ts 278 


—— (Principal Rivers) 


—— (Genius of the Inhabitans) 


3 
Corniſh Language, 7 
Cotfavold hills, 358 
Coulſon, 146 
Corolęy, 225 
in Oxfordbrre, 389 
Cream (clouted) . 78 
Cripplegate Ward, 256 
Croots, a ſoft Stone, 67 
Crowder's Well, 250 
Curioſities, &c. found in 1670 269 
Cuſtom-houſe, London, 276 
D. | | 
D. king, 147 
Dartmoor, 31 
Datchet, 7 
Deal, 201 
Dean (Forreſt of) 330 | 
Dedington, 379 
Deerhurjt, 41 3614 
| | Ven. 


wy 1 
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Denbam, 403 


Deptford, 179 & /eg. 
Derham, 245 
Devils Colts, 305—382 
—— Orchard, 229 
Dewonſbire Houſe, 317 
(County of) 22 
(Map of , zbid. 
tas, 91 
Dibaen, 147 
Ditlon, 403 
Docks (number of ) « on the Thames, 
216 
Dorcheſter, 396 
Dor /et/hire (County of) 37 
(Map of) ibid. 
(Chief Rivers) 38 
(Remarkable Plants of) = 
Dower, 201 
Docugate Wa rd, 257 
Durſiey, i 348 
Arth remarkably fat, Sc. 391 
Eaflone, 336 
Earth, a peculiar kind of, 383 
E a/tbour ne, | 169 
Eaton, | 402 
Echoe, remarkable, 379 
Eddyſtone, 30 
Edgeaware, | | 225 
Edmonton, 231 
"fling ham (Earl of ) Seat, 154 
Egbam, 142 
Eling, great and little, 226 
Elliſborough, 406 
Etvers, a {mall fort of Eels 72 
Elifeld, 390 
Enfield, | 231 
Egſom, 144 
— Mineral Water, ibid. 
Everly Warren, 102 
—— Faſt and Went ibid. 
Exwelme, 398 
Exciſe Office, 252 
Exotic birds, h 121 
Emſham, 381 
F. 
Airford, 352 
Farley Caſtle, 93 
Farnham, 148 
Hops; 149 


Farringdon, 324 


Farringdon Ward, within, 
— without, 


Fetcham Spring, 


Seat and Gardens, 
Finchley church, &c. 
Finflock, 
Fleet market, 
— priſon, 
Flint-ſtone, 31 
of the nature of the Load- ſtone, 
| 400 
Folliſtone, 203 
Foreſt of Dean, 36—339 
Foſſil (ſhell like) 165 
— near Hithe, 204 
Frenſbam fiſh-pond, 150 
Free-fione, 378 
Friars-place, 229 
— Black, 256 
Froom Selwood, 68 
Fulham, 213 
G. 
Arden ( Covent ) 318 
"_ Gallen, 153 
Gle//onbury Water, 57 
— Thorn (Holy) 58 
Glouceſter (County of) 333 
— (Map of) ibid. 
— —  (Divitton) 336 
—— (i of} 353 
Glympton, 331 
Godalming, 150 
Goring, 399 
Goſport, 114 
Gray's-inn, 321 
Greenwich, 179 
——— Royal hoſpital, 185 
Grey Friars, 264 
— Weathers, 106 
Grimeſdyſe, 399 
Groombridꝭ e, 184 
Grotto, a curious one, 150 
Guernſey, 126 & Jeq- 
Guildford, 155 
Guild Hall 250, & eg. 
Ackney 233 
Hamborough, 381 
Hamden, 406 
Hammerſmith, 228 
Hampſbire, 108 
9 —— (Map 
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| Himf/bire (Map of). ibid. 

— — Rivers, ©. 109 
Hampftead. 3 
Hampton Court, 5 21 e 1 
Azrrow on the Hill, 206 
Haſſemere, 4 51 
Haſtings, 4 
Haw Rock, 30 
Heaington, 390 
Henl:y, 399 — 
Hera!ds-office 250 
Heſton 223 

ithe, 204. 
Holm/sury Hill, 148 
Holm ſdale, 144 
Horſe Guards, 314 
Hor ſeham, 165 
Hops (nature, produce of) c. 149 
Hounſſoæu, 223 
Houſe of Lords, and Commons 311 
—— (Cotten "/ 312 
— ( Marlborough ) 314 
— ( Buckingham ) 315 
— ( Charlton ) 375 
— ( Burlington ) 316 
—— ( Devonſhire ) 317 
—— (Somerſet ) 319 
—— ( [ndia) 272 
— ( Ranelagh ) 227 
— ( South Sea) 249 
Howpila ( Berhlehen: ) 280 
—— St. Luke's ibid. 

| . 281 
—— Foondling 282 
| London 283 
[Lock 284 
— Weſtminſter ibid. 
— Tuo Lying: In 285 
— Middleſex 286 
—— Small- pox 287 
For Ruptures 289 
Humming bird 32 
Hyde Par * b 229—239 
Acob's Well at Briſtol, 344 
Jam ſtone, © © 67 
Iceland cryſtal, - FO 
Ferſey (iſle of) 131 
India (Eaſt) Houſe 272 
Irmin-ftreet, Roman Way 387 
Iron ore in the Foreſt of Dean, 336 
| | in Her of three loris, "47% 


Tron ſtones, 


i Lad 


M for be" Water, 
40—45 
Mag- 


Mackrel { plenty of) 


Iſle of Fight 119—122 
1ſieworth, n —24 
I/lington, f 2 30 
1/iip, 38 
Lip k. 1 
Eith Coty Houle, 188 
Kenſington egit 
Kent (County of) 2 
(Map #) aig 
— (Principal Rivers) 176 
Killian Bridge, u 
King j!on upon Thames, 151 
King ſervaod, 346 
King Edward, 388 
L 1 322 
Largdòorn Ward, 222 
Langley, 387 
Park, 403 
Lianthony, 357 
Lapis Calaminaris, 62 
Lafimgton Aftroites* ; 357 
Layavell, remarkable account of 24 
Lead dug on Broadwel yew, 62 
Ledavell, 382 
Leigh (North) ibid. 
ee 352 
Leauęnor, 395 
Leaves, | 167 
Library (the Que:n's) 315 
Lisford caſcadę and bridge, 29 
Limeſtrect Ward, 272 
Lime Regis, 39 
Limington, 110 
Liver-wort (Sea) | 55 
Loach, 101 
Los d ſtone, 31 
Logan ſtone, 67.—70 
London, Es 
Bridge, 217 
Water wor ke, 235 
Spaw, 230 
Loo-fool Lake, 75 
Luagate, 265 
Lundy iſland, 27 
IL. 8 lake, abounds with Oyſters, 45 | 
20 
235 
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neſia, i K 
A Pebbles, | to 10] 
—y, | 387 
Marchaſites, 380—39 5499 
Matdftone, 187 
Malmwood caſtle, 109 
Marl (a peculiar kind) 409 
Marlow (great) 404 

—— 11 510 405 
2 Gaga, 366 

one, a \--220 

5 aume ſtone, 1 395 
Jedicinal waters near Didingion 379 
Menamber rock, 6 
Mendippe hills, 3+ > 5 
Merewworth (Scat of) 186 
Mews, 314 
Michael's (St.) nt. | 15 
Middleſex, nx 
Middleton (Sir Hugh 9 1 
1 idhurſt, Senn 
on Parwa, | 395 
Minchinghampton, E nave. 349 
' Minehead, ista 54 
Mineral ore, A a0 9 13 
—— — Waters at Holt, © 107 
— — at Saleſcomb, 173 
7 5 at Epſom, 144 
— at Tunbridge, 183 
— U at Aon, 229 
Mitchel grove, | 163 
Miffenden, 404 
Mixbury, | 388 
Moor ſtone, | 31 
Montague houſe, 21 
Monuments in Veiminſſer Ab ey, 
number of 295—309 

| (Sepulchral) their ule, 26. 
Moreton Hindmarſh, 357 
Glouceſter, 303 
M uſcles (black) 2 " mo 

| NY (Mr.) 70 
Navy (royal) i in 1 15 58, compared 
with that in 1695, 190 
| office, "611; fa IBS 
Newent, I eln 
 Newhawen, 165 
Nexwland, 33 "4 

Newaham, 1 
Newport Pagnell, #; 4 


1 146 
3 e e. . 
=. | 
4% APY vu anion) 
8 Oakſlone, Had = 
Qadington, | © 51 
Office (victualling) _— 
* (pay) 9 
——— (general poſt) 22 
—— (penny-polt) 273 
Okre culled. 62— 391 
— (a peculiar ſort of . 
Okey hole, 63 
(print of) 1 15 
Ore (tin) 
— (lead) pernicious Nature of yy 
Ofterly houſe and park 225 
Oxfordhire, 230864 
(Mapof) " 
(City of) 367 
(Univerſity) 370378 
Oyſter-ſhells (a firata of) 327 
Oyiter- ſtones, 392 
. | $4 
P Adding gion, 229 
Palace- yard (new) 313 
Royal (St. Famess) 291 
Pancras (St.) 229 
arham, 163 
Park (St. Fames's) 291 
Paul's (St.) | Wo 
— (Print of ) ibid. 
(Old) 263 
——— (Print of) ibid. 
— — (school) 264 
Pavement, Roman 383 
Paynſwick, 353 
Peaſey-grey 165—173 
Peat pits, 389 
Pebbles (beautiful) 31—54 
Pen, 404 
Pennenden heath, 188 
Penſhurſt, 185 
Penpark hole, 344 
Petersfield, | 117 
Petrifying ſpring, 351 
Petauorth, 163 
Pewenſey, 170 
Pholus, or Piſces-terrebrans, 8 
Pilchard fiſhery, 17 
Plants in Devonſbire, 35 
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1 Plate of Cornwall, I 
2 — Sea Poly puſſes, c 14 
3 — Devonſbire, 22 
River Ha and Cataract, 29 
5 — * 37 
GO————Fomerſet/hire, 3 
7— O. id and Cheddar cliff, 8 
8.— Plan of Bath, 69 
g——Hamfyhire, 109 
10o— fn, 134 
11 — fx, | 158 
I 2— 4 at, : | 1 75 
13 —Middleſeæ, 207 
14—5t. Paul's, 259 
18 — 00d 5 263 
1 | 323 
19—Gloucefterſhire, 332 
18—Oxford/nire, 364. 
19-— Buckinghamſhire, 3 
Polypus (ſea) deſcribed 14 
print of) | ib. 
P oole bl | 45 
Portland ſtone, 42—43 
— kc, | ibid. 
remarkable ſhell, ibid. 
— point, | 44 
Portſbridge, 116 
Portſmouth, 115 & eg. 
Port ſolen ward, 273 
Poultry compter, 251 
Pridden, : ; 47 
Printing-houſe (his Majeſty's) 266 
Pucklechurch,, 345 
Purbeck, 44 
Putney, 226 
bridge, ibid. 
Pyrites, ſilver, 379 
—— golden, 380—384 
oO. 
Dantocł head (Fail) 55 
Dneenhithe yo rd, | 273 
DD Adeot bridge, | - 924 
* Radnor (earl of) Seat 224 
Ramſoury, ; | 107 
Ramſgate, 199 
Reading, 320 
Roygate, | 154 
Richborough, 200 
Richmond, © | 1 
Ricot, 395 


| Aale welle, 


& 


River Thames, 
— Kenne. 
— Lamborne, 
— Severn, 
— . 
— Avon, 
— M*, 
— Vinarußb, 
— Cotn, 
— Churn, 
— Stroud, 
— Tamar, 


Iſca or Ex, 


— Ua (a print of? 


— Ware, 
— Stor, 
— Frome, 
— Lyaden, 
— Allen, 
Nadder, 


— Exvenlade, 


Rocheſter, h 
Rock (St. Vincent's) 


Rollerich ſtone, 
Rolls chapel, 
Roman cauſey, 
Romney new and old, 
marſh, 
Royal exchange, 
ſociety, 


Me, 


Saliſbury, 


— plain, 


Salt ſpring, 


Sand (light ſort of) 
— (rich ſort of) 


35326 


(plate of) 


8 Ld | 


LY 


Sand like Tarſa, „„ 
—— (uncommon Sort) 386 
Sandford, FR. 
Sandwich, 199 
Savernake foreſt, 104 
Savoy, ; 320 
——— Its various revolutions, 10. 
School (his Majeſty's) 312 
Seaford, 166 
Seat of lord Bathurſt, 35 2 
— of the earl of Cornwall, 213 
of Sir John Maynard, 226 
— of lord Thiſtlethawazte, 1b. 


— of the duke of King ſton, 229 


—— of the carl of Northumberland, 232 
—— of earl Temple, 409 
— of the duke of Argyle, 334. 
Selenites or moon-ſtones, 381 
large at Zaflone, 386 
Selavood foreſt, 68 
Sergeant's- inn, 268 
Seven Oak, | 181 
Shells called Barnacles, 200 
—— (fea) curious 15 
Sherborne, 353 
Shipborne (beauties of "I 186 
Shiplake, | 400 
Ships on the river Thames, 216 
Shipton, | 387 
Shoreham, : 165 
Shetover foreſt, 391 
Smiris, 392 
Smithfield market, | 268 
Soapy rocks, h 16 
Sodbury, ' 346 
—— little ibid. 
Somerhill, „ 185 
Somerton, 5 
Somer ſegſbire, . 53 
— (map of) zbid. 
— (the inhabitants) 78 
— — (plants of) 79 
Southampton, 110 & /z. 
Spar very Curious, | 165 
Spelburſt rocks, 194 
Hpithead, 114 
Spring (petrifying) 388 
— (remarkable one) 381 
—— (vitriolate and ferrugineous, 383 
ot a like kind, 386 
— (ferrugineous) at Spion, 387 


A of a 1 colour, 
Square (St. Fames's) © 3 
( Soho ) DD 
— ( Leiceſter Noh 318 
Stanton Harcourt, 382 
Stantonbury, Tel "IS 
Stantondrew, | ib. 
Start Point, 420 85 
| Steeple Afton, 383 
Serben s (St.) chapel, | 311 
Fend | | 233 
teyning, I 
helen hill, 347 
Stones (ſpiral) at Portland, 42 
—— [ſugar-candy] | 43 
in peculiar form, f 41 
of a ſine gran, Ic 
to make plaiſter of Paris, 46 
—— — Calabaſtef | 54 
— | pebble] '. <1. 2 
— of a teſtaceous kind, 387 
— ſodoriferous] -..-35a 
[ yellow ] | tid 
Stone Henge, 96 
— [a print of : zbid. 
Stoney Eaſton, 67 
Stratford, | 410 
Stow, 362 
— gardens, 409 
Stoey, | | 73 
Stroud, | 349 
Srumbulo, | 166 
Sunning, | | 328 
Surry [county of ] | 134 
[map of] ibid. 
[rivers ] 135 
Suſſex, : 1 57 
[map of] ibid. 
[rivers] bid, 
Suthbury hill, 103 
Sutton place, ; 156 
Swallows { remarkable account of] 19 
pitis, 66 
THU, 333 
Tame, 394 
icke, 182 
Taploww, 403 
Farris [artificial] 54 
Taunton (north ] Bau ne, 32 
Taunton Dean, 56 


77 
Tel ury, 


. 
2 


2 


* 
— 


„ 


74 bg, 3 348 
Temple ſnew] 269 
2 Is bar, N 267 
Terra lapidoſa, 398 
Te [great] 383 
Tewkſbury, 358 
Thaves-inn, 267 
Theatres, 319 
Therttbury, 346 
'Tin mines ee | 34 
Tolmen roc k, 4 
Tor hill, | 58 
. Forbay, „ 27 
 Tormarton, 349 
Tortaborth, 347 
| Tottenham, 232 
Tower-flreet Ward, 274 
Trinity houſe, 27 
. Tudenham, 338 
Tuffield, 399 
. - - Tunbridge, 182 
welle, ibid. 
Tavickenham, church „ 


Tyrian dye produced from a fiſh, 17 
V. 


* le of M hite-horſe, 324 
FVintry Ward, 277 
Uxbridge, | 224—331 
Alk [weſt Kenner] 105 

Wall [an echo] 390 
Wallbroke Ward, 277 
Malling ford, 325 
Vantage, ibid. 
Mare river — to Londmn, 236 
Wareham, 45 
Fark fone, | 68 
Waichet, 5 54 
Vatling-freet Roman way, 226 
. —_ 396 


TxNDr K. 


U 
Water that turns milk 110 curds, 383 
— white as milk, % 


that cures fcetid ſores, 501 
of the calcarous kind, 388 
of a petrifying nature, bid. 
M aterpery, 1 
mells [eity of ] | ne | 
Wendever, a 406 
Weſtbury, 92 
22 hall, 5 310 
bridge; 304 
Weymouth, 44. | 
Wheat-ear, a bird | 169 | 
how taken, Ge. ibid, 
Wheatly, 3239 
Whale Ta young] deſcribed, 47 | 
Her ſtone, | 3t | 
Wherries [number of el 226 
Whitehall, 313 | 
White hart filver, 46 
Witley nunnery, ſpring, eg Sc. Icr || 
Wickware, 346 | 
Wilijhire [county of] 89 
[map of ] | 16. 
Winchcombe, 358 |: 
Ti inchefter, | 115 
M inchington, — -; 
Mina ſor, 329 
ſons caſtle and pa 330 
Wing ford | 41 |; 
Winſlow, 406 
nee 3932 
Whiodjtocks 378 | 
Wiking, 156 | 
Wotton under edge; 347 N 
Wood Eaton, 392 
Wringcheeſe rock, 4 
Wycomb [high] 405 
Z Eovil. 1 1 


> 
5285 70 
2 8 
gas” 


Wars” 
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